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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The number of Jamas m India, even including those who have 
settled elsewhere, is ver}' small, a little more than two millions 
Still the religion professed by them, Jaina-dharma or Jainism, is 
looked upon as one of the Living Faiths of the world The rea- 
son for this lies in the fact that the Jama dignitaries, during the 
last three thousand years and more, have made rich contributions 
to the Indian heritage in its vanous branches such as art, architec- 
ture, literature and moral ideology Jama monks have not only 
preached great ethical ideals but have also exerted their maximum 
to put them into practice in many parts of India, they have exerted 
pious and healthy influence on the society around them Tama 
contributions to literature positis’ely extend beyond the sphere of 
their religion, and the Jamas “have memorable achievements", as 
observed by M Wintcrnitz (A History of Indian Literature, Vol 
II, pp 594-5, Calcutta 1933), “in tlie secular sciences to their 
credit, in philosophy, grammar, lexicography, poetics, mathe- 
matics, astronomy and astrology, and even in the science of 
politics" Further, the Jama saints and authors have ennehed 
Indian languages, both classical and modern and m the South as 
aell as in the North If Tamil and Kannada could vie with 
Sansknt in their classical period, the major credit goes to the 
Jama authors m those regions It is through their sustained cflbris 
m cultivating Prriknts, Apabhrainto, Rujasthani, Old-Gujarati 
and Old-Hindi that rich linguistic material is available for the 
study of the growth of these languages It is on account of these 
contributions that eminent oriental scholars were attracted to the 
study of Jainism 

If Jama doctrines caught the eye of the scholars outside India. 

It IS because certain significant lama texts were rendered into some 
European languages, especially English H JACxmi s translations"' 
of the four Jama works of the Ardha-Magadhi Canon (AeSruv^a 
.’•ml Kalpa^tira, 0'tfarSdfi}a}anaandSiilrak!tfiiiga) published m the 
Sacred Books of the East (S B E , xols 22 & 45) and his edition 
, of the TatMrih'idhigama-^ritra with German translation (Line 
lam-Dogmoiik ZDMG Band LX, Leipzig 1906) have been works 
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of pioneer chaiacter His introductions to the formei have gone 
a long way to place Jainism m its proper perspective in the history 
of Indian religious ideas W Schubking has rendered into Ger- 
man certain sections from the Ardha-Magadh! canon {Woite 
MaltttViias, Gottuigen 1926, also Dasaveyaliya Stitta, Ahmedabad 
1932) There have been other stray efforts m France and Italy, 
but one need not go into smallei details The English translations 
of Prathamanayoga texts, which also contain philosophical matter, 
are not taken into account here 

In India very laudable efforts have been made by a small 
group of scholars whose works were published in The Sacred 
Books of the Jamas (S B J ) The learned labours of J L Jaini 
especillay on the TatnSnhaswtta and Gommatasiiia (S B J , Vols 
II, V-VI & X) etc are praiseworthy, though very few subsequent 
scholars have taken note of them His Jama Gem Dic/ionaiy 
(Arrah 1918) is a unique reference book for translating Jama texts 
into English Among these pubhcations S C Ghoshal’s transla- 
tion of the Davvasamgaha and A Chakravarti’s exposition of the 
PaScSstikSyasSja (S B J , Vols I & III) have supplied useful 
material to the volumes on Indian Philosophy by Dasgufta, 
Radhakrishnan and others 


If Jama metaphysics and epistemology, in fine Jama doctiines 
as a whole, aie to be correctly understood and appreciated out- 
side India, we need standard translations of Jama philosophical 
works into English and other languages Lately, some efforts are 
made in this direction We have the English translation of the 
PiavacanasSia by A N Upadhye (Bombay 1935, 2nd ed Agas 
1964) and by B* Faddlgon (Cambridge 1935) The latter’s trans- 
lation of Amitacandia’s Commentaiy is indeed a difBcuIt task so 
worthily achieved, in view of the intricate and florid style of 
Amrtacandra The Sanmaii Taika is translated into English by 
^ A S Gopami (Ahmedabad 1939) 

For understanding Jama tenets in comparison and contrast 
with other Dai£anas, or systems of Indian thought, it is urgent 
that important Jama Ny&ya works are rendered into English The 
Vedanta is better understood in the West, and the credit of thisi 


has to go basically to G Thebaot’s translations of the Vediinta ' 
Sutras published in the S B E hi later years, some usef"' 
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are made to present Jama Nyaya works in English garb S C 
ViDYABHUSHAit gave US an En^tsh Translation of the Nyaya^atara 
of Siddhasena (Calcutta 1909) Then we have S C Ghoshal’s 
translation (with commentary) of the PariksSmkhani of Manikya- 
nandi in S B J senes, Vol XI (Lucknow 1940) The Pramnna- 
mimamsa of Hemacandra is fluently translated into English along 
wth cntical notes by S Mookerjee and N Tatia (A Critique of 
Organ of l^ouledge. Calcutta 1946) Though we had an excellent 
exposition of the contents of the Syadindantanjail hy A B Dhruva 
(Poona 1933), a full Enghsh translation was an urgent need This 
has been so ably fulfilled by a distinguished Indologist, F W 
Thomas by The FloMei~Spray of the Qfiodammodo Doctrine 
(Akademie-Vcrlag Berlin 1960) This tianslation is really a land- 
mark in the study of Jama Nyaya, because it is sure to influence 
all subsequent expositions of Jainism in English m the manner of 
THiBAin’s translations for Vedanta noted above S A Jain has 
attempted an English translation of the SarxSrthasiddhi in his 
Reality (Calcutta I960) 


Tht PramSna-na)a-tatt\SlokS!amkara of (V5di-) Devasfiri is an 
important treatoe on Jama categories of PraraSna and Naj-a The 
author is an eminent logician well-versed in different DarSanas and 
fully steeped in the earlier Jama NySya treatises He has himself 
vntten an exhaustive commentary on it, S}Sd\Scbnttlnakaia by 
name (Poona 1926-30) Some other commentaries too are avail- 
able on It, for instance, the RatnnkarSvataiikii of Ratnaprabha a 
PanjikS of Rajafekhara and a Tippana of Jfianacandra 


It was quite natural that a devoted scholar of Jainism like 
Shn Hawsatya Bhattacharxa was attracted by the Piamana- 
naya-tamslaksiamkaia of Devasuri He prepared qn Pn gliA 
translation of it with a Commentary (mainly followmg the 
^tmlMrSiatankrt, which was published in the YaSovijaya Jama 
Granthamali, Nos 21-22, Benares Vira Samvat 2437. (and of 
we have the latest edition, part I, accompanied by Rnia- 
Sekharas PaSjifcff Jfianacandra’s Tippa^ka and Malayavijayaji’s 
Gujarati Anuvada, brought out by D. Malavaniya, in the L D 

published, part by part, 
from 1921 (Vol 17, Nos 9-10) to 
wio yyoy 22, No 6) It was announced m the last number that 



Dr H Jacobi promised to wnte an Introduction to it In the 
Sqitember number of 1927 Shn Bhattacharyaji uTote an 
article of Vadi Devasuri 

It IS very kind of Dr Harisatya Bbattacharya that he 
palced at our disposal his En^ish translation (with Commentaiy) 
of Devasun’s learned treatise, duly revising it for pubhcationin a 
book form; and we are happy to have it pubhshed under the aus- 
pices of the Jaina Sahi^a \1kasa Mandala, Bombay 

In pubhshmg this volume m its present form I have recen'ed 
much help from various quarters nhich I like to acknowledge with 
pleasure Mum $r! Jambuvua^aji Mahasaj gave us a neat copy 
of the Sutras in Nagail as well as in transliteration with necessary 
diacritical points My friend Dr. A N Upadhye, Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts, Shn'aji Umversity, Kolhapur, though laden with 
tremendous obligations as General President of the 23rd Session 
of All-India Oriental Conference at Aligarh m October 1966, 
rendered valuable assistance in giving this work its present shape 
especially by seeing it through the press His erudition and his 
knowledge of the cditonal techmque coupled with the speed with 
which he works are the things, very rare and most co'vetable In 
the present staggenng and indiSerent health of the author it 
would ha\e been well nigh impossible for us to publish this work 
without the unstinted help of Dr. Upadhye The Manager. 
Shaiada Press, Mangalore, deserves our thanks for his willing 
co-operation 


Bombay' 

2-4-67 


A K DosHi 
Chairman, 
Jam Sabitya Vikas Mandal 



PREFACE 


The author of this book, the PramSna’-naya-iatnBloMlamkSia. 
was the routed Devasuri, otherwise known as Vddi Devasun He 
was bom m the year 1143 V S at Muddabrita, a village in Guja- 
rat He came of the hneage of P^gvata Sresthi Vlranaga was 
his father, and his mother’s name was JainadeM His parents 
gave him the name, Pumacandra From his childhood, Fuma- 
candra was of retiring nature When he was barely of the age of 
mne years, i e , m V S 11S2, he was imtiated into the religious 
order by Shti Muntcandra who then gave him the name Rama- 
candra Soon the young man mastered all the Sastras, and 
became weH-kno\vn as an able debater He travelled m many 
places, and many of the renowned debating disputants of the time 
were significantly defeated by him m open dabate, of whom men- 
tion may be made of Bandha of Dhavalaka town, a Bihhmana 
who asserted that God fiiva was the only reality, Kafimira Sagara 
of Satyapura, the Digambara saint Gunacandra of Nagapura, 
Sivabhuti of the Bhagavata school m Chitiakata, Gangadhaia of 
Gopagin, Dharanidhara of Dhara, BrShmana Padmakara of 
Puskarml, and a well-known Brahmana of the name Knshna m 
Bhigu Ksetra For all these victories in debates, Ramacandra's 
Guru gave him the name Devasun in 1174 V S 

But the greatest victory seems to have been that achieved by 
him at Anahillpura Fattan King SiddharSja Jayasimha was rul- 
ing there at that time, and Kumudacandra, a Digambara samt, 
was an ornament of his court A debate, however, was arranged 
between Kumudacandra and Devasun on the subject of Female’s 
capacity for attaining final Emancipatton {moksa) Devasun 
defeated Kumudacandra and established the Svetambara doctrme 
tliat the females are capable of attaining salvation 

In his hfe Ume Devasun was recognised as a redoubtable 
Debater not only by the great Heraacandra but by the leaders of 
the other SveCambata Gacchas also After his death many Jama 
philosophical wnters, e g , Ratnaprabha, MaheSvara, Somaprabha, 
Udayadeva, Ptadyumna, Mmudeva, Somacandra, Merutunga 
Mumbhadra, Gunaratna, Munisundara have praised Devasun in 
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Iheir wntJngs Devasfln is the author of many philosophical 
treatises Besides the PiamSna~naya-lathuI(^lamkma, the SySd- 
riida Batmkma is another of Jus rqmted writings 

Ratnaprabha was the foremost disciple of Devasun He is 
the commentator on the Piamana-nayo-tattvalokSlamkaia Be- 
sides this commentary, Ratnaprabha’s other works are Nemmatha- 
cantia, UpadeiamaMikaa, Matapaiiksa-pancaial DevasOri himself, 
in his SySdvttda PatnSkaia, has highly praised Ratnaprabha 
The Piamana-naya-laUvSJokulamk&ra is a standard work on the 
Jama mediaeval logic, psychology and epistemology It is naturally 
a stiff treatise, and its commentary is stiffer still The book and 
particularly tlie commentary contain and develop at first the views 
of the opponent sdiools and then set them aside and finally 
establish the theories of the Jama Svetambara school The langu- 
age of the commentary is ornate Sansknt At places the com- 
mentator writes in verses which must have been greatly relished 
by lovers of Sansknt poetical literature 

In Vikrama year 2437, under the patronage of the Sastra- 
vidurada Jainacharya Sri Vijaya Dharma Sun, an authontative 
edition of the Piamdm~mya-1(ittvalokSlamMta with Ratnaprabha’s 
commentary thereon, the RatnakafavatStikn, was published by 
Pandit Hara Govind Das and Pandit Bechar Das I have fol- 
lowed this publication , 

The present translation has a history of its own About SO 
years ago, i e , just after passing the M A Examination of the 
Calcutta Umversity, I was attracted to the study of Jama Philos- 
phy on reading a small pamphlet on Jainism I was supplied with 
a copy of UmSsvati’s celebrated book, Taitvaii/a^ngamasilUa 
(with Pnjyapada’s commentaiy thereon) by Kumar Devendra 
Prasad of Arrah But the book appeared to me to be very diffi- 
cult I sought the help of two Sanskrit Adhyupakas, but unfortu- 
nately, they, not being versed m Jama philosophy, were of veiy 
little help to me Thereupon I made a determined effort to under- 
stand the principles of Umfisvati s book and made some progress 
I was much helped in this by the late Ssstra-vifsrada JamScaiya 
Vijayadharmasuri and others I wr~’~ and pubhshed some essays 
on Jama philosophical matters m iglish, which attracted the 
attention of many Jama schoolars li Ae late C R Jain I was 
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then requested by some Jama friends to translate Devasiin's 
Pramana-naya-tatt\alokalamkara with Ratnapiabha’s commentary 
thereon It was a long and arduous task, and when the transla- 
tion was ready, Kumah Devendra Prasad proposed to print and 
publish It Unfortunately Kusiar died just when arrangements 
for Its publication were complete Mr C R Jain, however, was 
eager for its early pubhcation and he arranged for the publica- 
tion, parts by parts, in the Jama Gazette which was then being 
pubhshed from Madras The publication in the Jaim Gazette, 
when finished, attracted the attention of the famous scholar, H 
Jacobi, who kindly wrote a Foreword to it (which unfortunately 
has now been lost) The translation with U Jacobi’s Foreword 
was published in the Jama Gazette 

My thanks are thus primarily due to Kumar Devendra 
Prasad and Mr Champat Rai Jain Thereafter many Jama 
scholars began to take considerable interest in my translation of 
the book, and I felt the need for further elaborating the transla- 
lation, which was done 

His Holiness, Mum Maharaja Bhadrankar Voayaji by this 
time came to know of my translation His Holiness went through 
It several times and deaded to have it pnnted and published 
His kmd decision was promptly acted upon by his devoted 
admirers, Rai Bahadur Jivat Lal Purtapshi and Sri Taj Mal 
Boihra of Calcutta I am grateful to these Jama stalwarts, and 
I have no hesitation in saymg that the pnntmg and publication of 
the present book would have been impossible without their high- 
mindedness and active help 

Sri Amrttlal Kalidas Doshi, the well-known business 
magnate of Bombay, is not only an erudite scholar himself but 
takes also a keen interest m all cultural matters The Jam Sahitya 
Vikas Mandal, as an organisation of cultural activities, flourishes 
under his patronage A firm believer in the truths of Jaimsm, Sri 
Doshi nevertheless entertains commendable bberal views towards 
non-Jaina scholars and cultures as well I fully remwnber the 
pleasant days, when I was a guest in his house m Bombay I am 
thankful to Shn Doshi for all his kindly feebngs for me I am 
very glad to see that through his above-mentioned orgamsation 
he has borne the costs of pnntmg and pubhshmg the book 
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Lastly, a vvord or two may be added regarding the book 
Devasun’s Sutras and Ratnaprabha’s commentary, as already said, 
give a complete account of the Jama logic, psychology and 
epistemology Incidentally, the arguments of the rival Indian 
schools are developed and refuted The language of the commen- 
tary IS highly ornamental, classical Sanskrit All these make the 
book very stiff to people who are not well-versed in Sanskrit and 
the detaik of the various Indian philosophical doctrines A literal 
English translation would have been worse than useless, and I liave 
avoided it Nevertheless I have tried my utmost to keep as closely 
as possible to the original and spared no pains to make it 
int^igible to scholars who are interested m the study of Jama 
philosophy and who may have the patience to go througli it, not 
hastily, but slowly and steadily 


1, Kailas Basu Lane 
Ramkrisfanapore, 
Howrah (W Bengal) 
8-8-1966 


Harisatva Bhattacharya 
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Translation: The Ornament of the Ligjit of 
the true nature of the Pramioa and the Naya. 

Note: The Pramana is knowledge which is free 
from doubt etc The Naya is knowledge about a partial 
aspect of a thing which has been determmed by Slruta 
Pramana or knowledge from authority. 


CHAPllR I 


frro^ u 

tsga-dvesa-vijetaram patarcm viha-vastmabi 
^akra-pujyam git am Tsam Ttttkeiamsmrtmanaye n 

Translation; I call to my mind the Lord of 
the Holy Order, who is the conqueror of attachment 
and envy, knower of all the thmgs of the universe, the 
object of Sakra’s veneration and the Lord of words 
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Note; In this book the Jama philosophy of the 
Sivetambara School is described and upheld It is custo- 
mary with the writers of such treatises to refer m the 
opening passages to (1) persons whose theories are 
to be respected and to (2) persons whose views are to 
be criticised In such hues, it is also customary to mci- 
dentally refer to (1) the attitude which is proper for 
the authorship of such books and also to refer to (2) 
the attitude which is improper 

The translation of the opening stanza, which we 
have given above, refers to the persons whose views 
are to be upheld in this treatise Let us examme the 
descriptions. The person referred to is the Tirthesa, 
otherwise called the Tirtimtpkara, meanmg the Lord 
of the Holy Order. The Holy Order presided over by 
the Lord, consists of four sections, viz , the monks, the 
nuns, the male-house-holders and the female-house- 
holders. The Lord is absolutely free from all feelmgs 
of attachment and envy He is ommscient, i e , knows 
all the things of the universe, past, present and future 
with all their quahties, modes or aspects. Sakra, the 
king of the gods, worships the Lord at the time of his 
birth etc. He is descnbed as the Lord of words, which 
means that the words uttered by him correctly express 
the true nature of the objects These four adjectives 
of the Lord refer to the four Ihfuuties, inheient m Him, 
VIZ., mhnite freedom, mfimte knowledge, infimte exalt- 
.tedness and infinite power of (correct) speech 

The above descnptions are meant to apply also 
to the Ganadharas etc, chief disciples of the Lord 
It is also said that the descnptions apply to the author’s 
own teacher also, who may not be as great as the 
Tirthatpkara or the Ganadhara but who is certamly 
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a cultured person, well-versed in the philosophical 
doctrines propounded by the Lord. 

In the above manner the opening passages are 
shown to refer to persons whose theones are to be 
respected 

On a different conjunction and disjunction of the 
component words of the stanza, it may be shown that 
It refers to persons whose views are cnticised m this 
book. The word Tlrthek is composed of the words 
'Ditha and Ik The former means the Holy Order of 
the Jamas Ik is taken to mean ‘he who cntimses or 
calummates’. Thus the word Tirthek means a person 
who IS opposed to the Holy Order and for the matter 
of that, to the prmaple of the Jama philosophy. The 
word hkra-p^a is taken to mean ‘One to whom 
Sakra is venerable’, i e , ‘One who venerates Slakra’. 
The adjective Saha-pujya attached to Hillie^a thus 
refers to the philosophers of the Vedic School, viz , the 
Bhatta, the Prabhakara, the Vaisesika, the Nyaya and 
the Satnkhya philosophers who follow the sacrificial 
cult of the Vedas and mculcate on the worship of Sakra 
(Indra), the Lord of the gods, by the offer of oblations 
etc Next, the word giram tiam is shown to refer to 
Vacaspati (Bfhaspati) who is the reputed author of the 
matenahsbc Carvaka system. It is also said that the 
proper function of a word is to express a real object. 
The Buddhist thinkers, however, contend that a word 
does not express a positive object but gives nse only 
to a negative apprehension Thus they deprive the word 
of its beauty, so to say, by denymg its acknowledged 
function. The expression giramtiam may be construed 
to refer to these Buddhist thinkers also The word 
girmrJam may be analysed mto (1) git am (2) I and 
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(3) ia»?. The first syllable means *of the words’, the 
second, ‘beauty’ and the third, ‘he who destroys’. In 
the next place, the words jMtBram viiva-vastmab, are 
interpreted m a difierent way. They are analysed as 
(1) jMiSfam, (2) viha-vastu^ and (3) ntA. The first 
syllable means’ ‘one who knows’, the second, ‘all the 
reals’, and the third, ‘admitted by us’. The words 
patsram viha-vastunah thus refer to the philosophers 
of the Jaina Digambara School who admit the real 
(Tattvas) of the ^vetambaia sect but differ from the 
latter m some other respects. Lastly, the word rsga-- 
dvesavijetaram, is differently analysed into the syllables, 
(1) rsga-dvesa (2) vtja (3) itam and (4) aram. The 
first means ‘owing to attachment and env/, the second, 
‘on account of differentiation’ the third, ‘One who 
gets’ and the fourth, ‘enemies’. Thus the expressions 
are taken to refer to thinkers like Caraka etc., who, 
although they are acquainted with the principles of 
the Jaina Philosophy admit Sambhava (mclusion, 
Aitihya (hearsay) etc. as additional sources of know- 
ledge (not recognised by the Jainas) on account of 
their attadiment and avmion towards mundane things 
and who by thus differentiating their doctrines from 
those propoimded by the Tirthaipkara, come m con- 
tact with enemies, i.e , the vanous pains of the worldly 
existence. 

Thus the openmg stanza may be shown to refer 
to thinkers whose views are not accepted by the author. 

As regards the proper and the improper mentali- 
ties for the authorship of diis book, it is said that the 
two expressions, rsga-dvesa-njetstam and jMtaram 
■^ha-vastm!^ refer to them. It is in this way: The 
first eipression is analj^ into (1) raga-dvesa-vijets, 
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iTiftaning (1) ‘who have conquered attachment and 
aversion’ and (2) aram, meaning, ‘to a considerable ex- 
tent’ The second expression smalysed mto (2) jMta 
i e , (1) ‘who know’ (2) aram i.e., ‘to a great extent’ 
and (3) viiva-vastmab, meaning, ‘of all the reals in 
the Umverse’. The two expressions thus state *I have 
conquered the feelmgs of attachment and envy to a 
great extent and I am mtimately acquainted with the 
reals of the Universe’ These are of course due to the 
author’s deep study of the Jaina philosophy. These 
two egressions thus instead of referring to the Tirthaip- 
kara or other teachers are made to refer to the author 
himself, whose competency is thereby accounted for. 
Incidentally these two expressions mdicate that one 
who IS subject to the feehn^ of attachment and aver- 
sion camot be the author of such a book and that one 
must be well acquamted with the nature of reals, as 
estabhshed in the Jaina philosophy, in order that he 
may be competent for the authorskp of the present 
book 


pramsna-naya-tattva-vyavasthapanaitham 
idam upakiamyate > 1 i 

Translation In ord^ to determme the nature 
of the PramSna and the Naya, it is hereby begun. 

Note In every undertaking, mcludmg the wnt- 
mg of book, the foUowmg diree things should be re- 
membered. Firstly, the work should not be impossible. 
Sesa is the legendary serpent, the jewel at whose head 
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is supposed to have miraculous powers^ If a man 
advises his neighbour who is suffering from fever to 
procure that jewel telling him that it would allay his 
fever, his advice is obviously impossible for one to 
follow. The object of every undertakmg should be a 
possible one. Secondly, the object should be some- 
thing desirable and not undesirable hke one’s mamage 
ivith one’s own mother Lastly, the object of the under- 
taking should be consistent with the instructions about 
it. Incoherent words cannot indicate any object. 

This first Sutra of the book is meant to indicate 
the purpose or the object of the book. It is the determi- 
nation of the nature of the PramSoa and the Naya. 
This undertaking, the description of tlie nature of the 
Pramana and the Naya, is certainly not impracticable. 
It is neither undesirable; for, both the author and the 
leanier are interested in it. Lastly, it should be noted 
that the contents or the subject-matters of the treatise 
are present m the nund of tlie author; his busmess is 
to give expression to his ideas; and he expresses those 
ideas, inasmuch as words and the object signified by 
them are related to one another. 

The followers of Dharmottara object here as 
follows: you cannot say that the object of the books 
can be indicated in the opening passa^. For, is the 
object related to the passage or not*^ If it is not relat^ 
to the passage, yet indicated by it, — why, then, it is 
possible for the entire book itself with all its details 
to be mdicated by the opemng passage and the book 
need not be written in extenso. Now, if you say that 
the object of the book is related to the passage, we 
shafl show that it is not possible. There cannot be any 
relation between a word and the object (alleged to be 
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signified by it). For, what is the relation between the 
two ? The relation between a word and an object can- 
not be one of Identity {tsdstmyd). A word is a sound, 
so that if a word and an object were essentially the 
same, all objects would have consisted only in sounds 
or all sounds would have been embodied in concrete 
objects; in other words, the world would have been 
lull of sounds only and there would have been no 
objects there; or the word, Horse, for instance, would 
itself be a runnmg creature. As a matter of fact no 
one can seriously think that a word which consists m 
a sound is identical in essence witii a thing which has 
a real existence on the surface of the earth. 

Are we then to suppose that the relation between 
a word and its object is one of Production (tadutpatti)! 
This IS obviously an absurd view. If a word were suffici- 
ent to produce its correspondmg object, no one m the 
world would ever have been in want of anythmg. It 
is also a matter of perception that a word is not produc- 
ed by its corresponding object but is due to the efforts 
of the vocal organ 

Next, the relation between a word and an object 
cannot be said to be one between the SignifiRr and the 
Signified (yacya-vacakd) For, it may be questioned: 
What is this relationship ? Is it ideated with the nature 
of the Signifier and the Signified? If so, we have Signi- 
fier and the Signified and not the alleged relationship. 
Or is the relationship different from the Signifier and 
the Signified? If so, is the relation different from the 
related totally or only m some respects? If it be said 
that the relation between the Signffier (Word) and the 
Signified (Object) is totally different from the nature 
of the related (i.e., the word and the object) we ask: 
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Is this relation eternal or non-eternal or both eternal 
and non-etemal? You cannot say that the relation is 
eternal, for, in that case, the related also would be 
eternal. If, the relationship be held to be non-etemal, 
it must either be one and the same between every pair 
of words and objects or be different in different pairs 
You cannot say that the nature of the relation between 
all pairs of words and objects is the self-same; for, m 
that case, one word would have signified all the objects 
of the world. If the relationship be different m 
each pair of words and objects, the question is: Does 
the relation really subsist between the word and the 
object or does it not? In die case of the relationship 
not really subsisting, one can as well understand cloth 
by the word pitcher and vice versa. If however die 
relationship be supposed to really subsist, we are re- 
quired to explain this real subsistence. 

Is the relationship of the Signifier and the Signi- 
fied identical in nature with either the former or the 
latter? This is impossible, as relation has already been 
premised to be different from the related. Does then 
the relationship anse from them? This also is im- 
possible. For, the question is When does it anse? At 
the tim e when the signified (Object) arises? Or, at the 
tim e, when signifier (Word) arises? Or, at the time, 
when both of them arise together? Or, at the time, 
when one of them arises some time after the other has 
ansen? 

The first two of the above four alternatives cannot 
be maintained on the ground that the relationship 
between the Signifier and the Signified relates to and 
is consequently dependent on the presrace of both tte 
Signifier and the Signified; as such, it is impossible 
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for it to arise when only one of them arises The third 
alternative also is unsupportable. A word and its 
corresponding object are seldom foimd to arise simul- 
taneously. So, if it be held that a relationship of die 
Sigmfier and the Signified can arise only when they 
arise together,— words would not signify the objects 
and the objects would remam unsignified by them. 

In the case of the fourth alternative, it may be 
asked* Does the relationship anse from the Word and 
the Object? If it does, then a man who is unacquainted 
with the significance or meaning of a word would never- 
the-less understand the object on hearmg the word. 
Secondly, it may be contended that the relationship 
anses from the word and the object but becomes ex- 
plicit or manifest to one, to whom, Sanketa or ‘the 
sense apphed to a word’ is known. In that case the 
relationship cannot be said to anse from the word and 
the object exclusively. Thirdly, if you contend that 
the relationship does anse from the word and the object 
but that m its genesis, Sanketa or ‘the sense applied 
to a word’ is an accompanying or attendant cause, 
your position will not be reasonable. Let us examme 
Sadketa Do you apply the name when its correspond- 
mg object is known or when the object is unknown? 
You cannot give a particular name to a particular 
object, unless and until the latter is just perceived; 
otherwise any name would signify any object. If, how- 
ever, you say that you fix a name to an object after 
you have seen it, we say nanung cannot be done m 
this manner. For, a thing is momentary; as soon as you 
perceive it, it is destroyed and there remains Tin tl^iTi g 
of It to which you can apply a name. It may be said 
that althou^ a thmg is lost as soon as it is perceived. 
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in the moments following, there may be similar tbingg, 
so that it may be possible to apply the name to the 
thing of the first perception The contention is wrong. 
Nanung of a thing is not possible if 'it remams unper- 
ceived, though present. How then can you name the 
thing of the first moment which is not only not perceived 
but even not present at the time of naming? The very 
same difficulties anse, if we put the matter the other 
way and ask: Do you apply the name to an Object, 
after knowmg the name or not knowing the name? 
It is thus tliat naming a thmg is impossible and if 
naming is not possible, there cannot be a relationship 
of the Signified and the Signifies 

Even if for arguments sake, it be admitted that 
naming of a particular thmg is possible, it cannot be 
said that such naming is of any practical use. In nam- 
ing, we name a particular thing of a particular moment; 
we are not justified in applying the name to another 
thmg of another moment. !l^ch thmg of each moment 
is to have a name of its own. One name cannot be 
used for more than once Thus the number of names 
becomes infinit e which makes language and speaking 
practically useless 

It may be contended that the geneial mtwe (Sama- 
nya) of a thing, i e,, its class-essence and not the parti- 
cul^ aspect of the thing is what is signified by a name. 
This class-essence is eternal and not an impermanent 
phenomena like the particular aspects; it permeates 
the particular modes of the thing, so‘ that a word stand- 
ing for the class-essence is apphcable to the particular 
modes. It is said that if the Sanketa or word be t^en 
to refer to the SamSnya or Class-essence, the relation- 
ship of the S^nifier and the Signified becomes eiqilain- 
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ed The Buddhists answer to this contention by saying 
that there is nothing real called Ssmonya or the Class- 
essence In our perception, what we come across is 
the particular, we may say that we perceive a cow but 
on an^ysis we find that the object of our perception 
IS not the geueral nature Cow-hood but always a parti- 
cular cow. The fact is that in our perception we come 
across the particular and never the class-essence. It 
IS further evident from this that a word makes us do 
or make efforts A class-essence is only an idea. One 
wants to have the particular which is above the real. 
A thirsty man goes to have not the class-essence but a 
particular quantity of water. The word, water, thus 
refers to the particular amount and not to the general 
nature of water. 

If you say that a word signifies neither the general 
nature alone nor the particular aspect alone but both 
the Samsnya (class-essence) and the Vi^esa (the parti- 
cular mode), our objection still remains valid the 
Samsnya is neither real nor an object of perception. Be- 
sides, how can one and the same word signify two such 
contradictory aspects as the Ssmsnya and the Visesa? 

In the foregoing paragraphs, we have shown how 
the relationship between the Signifier and the Signi- 
fied can neither be looked upon as eternal nor as non- 
etemal Can we say that the said relation is both 
eternal and non-etemal? It cannot be, for the reasons 
similar to those stated in Ihe last paragraph. 

Thus it IS that it is impossible for an author to 
state the object or the purpose of his book in its open- 
mg passage. A word is the naTnipg of a concept anH 
conception is ideation and does not touch the real; 
the ideation m conception also mvolves namiTig 
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Words and conception are thus mutually dependent 
on each other and words never touch the real object 
As it is said: 

“Words originate from Vikalpa or conception^ 
and concepts originate from words. Words and con- 
cepts cause each other. Words do not even touch the 
real object (artha)”. 

The Jainas object to the above contentions of 
the Buddhist School of Dharmottara m the following 
manner. In the opening passage, the object or the pur- 
pose of the book is indicated. Why do you object to 
it? The opening objection of yours too has some 
puipose. You may say that your objections have 
nothing to do with the object of the book directiy, but 
are meant to raise doubte about the object in order 
that persons interested in that object may be actively 
inclined towards it. This contention is not sound. 
Doubts exist in one’s mind even before the opening 
passage is heard and need not be specifically raised in 
the opening passage. Brides, if your theory is that 
words are unconnected with objects, why do you use 
them with the object, as you say, of raismg doubts? 

Areata, on the contrary, points out that one is 
drawn towards a matter if it is of use. If a matter is of 
no use, e g , the examination of the teeth of a ctow, 
one fe^ no interest in the matter. Hence the opening 
passage m a book should show how the contention 
that the subject-matter of the book is of no use, is 
fallacious. The Jainas point out that this view of Areata 
is untenable. A book begins with a statement and not 
full-fledged syllogism. The opening statement bemg 
thus no argument can m no case be competent to prove 
the special utility of the subject matter of the book. 
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RSmata says that althoii^ the opening passage 
being not a fuH-fledged argument is not competent to 
set aside the charge of uselessness of the subject matter 
of the book, it should at least raise a doubt regardmg 
the subject matter. The Jamas reply that doubt is 
already present and need not be specifically raised 
For persons who are otherwise convmced about the 
usefiilness of the subject matter of a book or who do 
not take the opemng passage as conclusive and finally 
established, the opening passage need not be argu- 
mentative at all For other persons, it may be necessary 
for the opemng passage to be argumentative. It will 
be shown hereafter how the subject matter of the book 
is useful It will also be shown: (1) words do impart 
knowledge about objects; (2) words are related to 
objects as Sigmfiers and Sign^ed, (3) objects are of a 
dual nature viz , general and particular; (4) the relation 
between words and objects is in some respects 
from the nature of the words and the objects; (5) the 
relation is m some respects eternal and in some res- 
pects non-etemal; (6) the relation is generated at the 
time when the words and the objects are generated; 
and (7) the relation becomes exphcit to one who 
knows the Sanketa or ‘the sense, apphed to the 
words’ 


II ^ II 

sva-para-vyavassyi jnstiam pramstiam i *2 i 

Translation. The PramSoa is valid knowledge 
about the self and the not-self. 
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Note: The self and knowledge are identical in 
nature. The not-self means object of knowledge. The 
Jaina definition of the Pram£na implies that a vahd 
knowledge of both the self and the not-self is possible. 
According to some, the Pram?na consists in a percep- 
tion of pure existence {smmatra), while according to 
the Naiy^ikas etc. it includes even the unconscious 
contact (samnikaisa) of the sense organ with the object. 
By describing the PramSna as a ‘knowledge’ the Jama 
thmkers reject both the above views. Again, the defim- 
tion of the Pramana as vahd or certain knowledge is 
intended for criticising the position of the Buddhists 
who recogmse Nirvikalpa or pure undetermined sensa- 
tion as a form of the Pram^ By defining the PramSoa 
as valid knowledge, the Jamas mean to show also that 
it is to be distinguished from Samkya (doubt), Vipar- 
yaya (illusion) and AnadhyavasSya (mattention). The 
recognition of the not-self in the above defimtion dis- 
tinguishes the Jaina position from absolute ideahsm 
(Jngnadvaita), while that of the self distinguishes it (i) 
from the Mimariisaka system according to which Bud- 
dhi or consciousness is always directed outwards ex- 
traspection, (n) from the Yauga positon according to 
which direct Imowledge of the self is impossible but 
introspection through retrospection only, is possible, 
and finally (in) from the doctrine of Kapila, accordmg 
to whom, knowledge is modification of the unconsci- 
ous principle. 

The Jama defimtion of the Pramana, taken m its 
entirety is a cnticism of the other defimtion of the Pra- 
mana, viz., that it is, “The cause or Hetu of the know- 
led^ of objects.” If the Pramffna be described as the 
Hetu of knowledge, it may be asked; what kind of Hetu 
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IS it? If it IS simply an antecedent condition, it is clear 
that not only the senses but every phenomenon would 
be PramSna or means of knowledge Hence the Pra- 
Tingfla IS not merely an antecedent condition but the 
unconditional immediate antecedent of knowledge, and 
the opponents, le, the upholders of this descnption 
of the Pramaoa contend that m this sense, the senses 
i e , the Indnyas may be called the Pramffnas The 
Jamas however ask. In what sense can an Indnya be 
said to be Pramana‘> An Indnya has two aspects, viz , 
the Dravyendnya and the BhSvendn}^. The Drav- 
yendnya is the matenal sense-organ and is either the 
Upakarana or the Nirvftti The latter is the actual 
organ of sensmg, while the former is what protects and 
helps it. The Upakarana is thus no Pramaoa The 
Nirvttti also cannot be looked upon as the Pramloa. 
It IS not the immediate and unconditional antecedent 
of cogmtion masmuch as the Nirvttti cannot give nse 
to it without the BhSvendnya or the psychical func- 
tioning The Bhfvendnya, agam, is either Labdhi, 
which consists in the aomlulation etc , of the know- 
ledge-obscurmg obstacles and thus makes the soul ht 
to have knowledge, or Upayoga which is an active tend- 
ency on the part of the soul to attend to the object of 
its knowledge. It is to be observed, as knowledge is 
impossible without the Upayoga, the Jamas pomt out 
that cognition anses only when the soul actually opera- 
tes towards it If the Indnya is to be regarded as the 
PramSna, it must be understood to be m its aspects of 
Upayoga, a psychical operation and not the gross mate- 
rial sense-organ To admit the Indriya m the sense of 
Upayoga to be the Pramana is, however, to accept the 
Jama defimtion of the Pramaoa m different words. 
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The opponent may urge that there is no Ihdiiya 
in the sense of Upayoga and contend that the hidriya 
is always material in essence and this material sense- 
organ is the immediately antecedent cause of cogni- 
tion. The Jamas on the contrary, point out that no 
knowledge is possible without active functioning on 
the part of tlie soul. At the time of deep-sleep there is 
no perception, although the material sense-organs are 
there. And why’’ Because the soul is inactive then 
Hence the opponents try to improve their position by 
contendmg that the Indnya cannot generate know- 
ledge by its mere existence. In order that knowledge 
may arise, the Indiiya must be attached to the object 
of knowl^ge as well as to the Manas or the Mmd. 
The Jainas meet their opponents by saying that at the 
time of the deep-sleep, the Indriya may be attached to 
the Object of knowledge and as the Manas is coexten- 
sive with the body, the Indriya is surely attached to 
the Manas; and yet we have no knowledge at the time 
of the deep-sleep The opponents contend that Manas 
is atomic m extent, and not co-extensive with the body 
and in support of their theory urge that had the Manas 
been co-e\tensive with the body, we could have a 
number of perceptions simultaneously. The Jmnas 
point out that this contention is not at all sound. The 
Manas is admittedly a sense and as such, like the Eye, 
cannot be atomic. The fact that our perceptions are 
always successive and not simultaneous need not prove 
that the Manas is atomic; it rather shows the way m 
which the knowledge-enveloping obstacles subside. 

The Jaina definition of the PramSi^ is oppo^ 
qgnin to that given by the MimSmsakas. According 
to them, the PramSna is “what makes us know what 
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was previously unknown”. If, however, we accept 
this Mimamsaka definition. Recognition (ptatyabhi- 
ins) would be no Pramioa as its matter is admittedly 
an already known phenomenon. The MimSmsakas, 
of course, try to avoid the difficulty by saying that 
Recognition may be included m their hst of the Pra- 
ma^. inasmuch as when we say that we recognise a 
thing, the object of recogmtion has a mode of existence 
which is different from what it had when it was previ- 
ously cognised. The Jamas point out that if the Mi- 
mSmsakas take the position that an Object cannot be 
cognised more than once in its selfsame mode, their 
definition of the PramSna becomes identical with the 
definition, "the Pramaoa is what makes us know an 
object’ and their adjective, ‘what was previously un- 
known (piadhigatay is clearly superfluous. 

The Jama de^tion is free from all defects. It 
includes both the Pratyaksa (direct) and the Paroksa 
(mdirect) forms of knowledge, and the charge of non- 
indusion {avyspaka) cannot be laid against it. It is 
on the other hand, not over-mclusive (ati-vyspaka) in- 
asmuch as it clearly excludes all mvahd forms of know- 
ledge, viz , Doubt etc Nor finally can it be said that 
the Jama definition makes thePramsoa consist m some- 
thing impossible; it is manifest to all that the very func- 
tion of all knowledge is to illuminate either the self or 
tte not-self. The PramSna is thus quite competent to 
yield valid knowledge about the self and the not-self. 

The Jaina defimtion of the PramS^ can stand the 
test of a valid syllogism It is in this way. ‘The Pra- 
is valid knowledge, regarding the self and the 
not-self; because Pramana-hood cannot be met with 

otherwise 0. e., because framaDa-hood and vahd 
2 
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knowledge regarding the self and the not-self are m- 
vanably found together)’. In this syllogism, it is to be 
noted that ‘Pram^oa’ is the Paksa, i.e., that about which 
sometliing is predicated, ’valid knowledge’ (is theSadh* 
ya, i.e , that which is predicated, and ‘Pram£na-hood’ 
is the Hetu or the reason which is mvanably connected 
with the Ssdhya. 

It cannot be said that the Paksa in the above syllo- 
gism is fallacious. (1) It cannot be said that the exist- 
ence of the SJdhya in the Paksa here is ‘already known 
{piattiay as in the case of the statement, ‘Water is 
hquid’; for, there is a real difference of opinion among 
the logicians about the nature of the Pramana. (2) Nor 
can it be said that the argument here is an undesired 
one {mabhtpsUa), as in the case of the Buddhist, the 
argument, ‘Sound is eternal’; in the present case, the 
Jamas mtend to establish that the PramSna is vahd 
knowledge (3) Nor is the proposition an ‘already rejec- 
ted one {imakilay. (i) The Jama definition like die 
statement. Fire is cool, does not go against any facts 
of perception (u) The statement, there is no omnisci- 
ent bemg, goes against the facts of inference The 
Jaina definition of the Pramana, however, does not con- 
tradict any tlung established by inference (m) Lastly, 
the Jama defimtion does not go against any of the 
authoritative scriptural saying. It does not, for inst- 
ances, lay down ‘A Jama should eat at night’. Thus it 
IS that m the syllogism under consideration, the Paksa 

is not bad. t 

Secondly, it cannot be contended that the Hetu 

in the reasonmg embodymg the Jama definition of 
the PramSna is fallacious. You cannot say that it is 
‘unproved’ (asiddha). Is it ‘unproved to one side or 



is It ‘unproved to both sides’? If it is ‘unproved to one 
side’, IS it unproved to the disputant (vJfS) or to the 
opponent (piativadi)’i If it is unproved to the disput- 
ant, how is the Hetu unproved, (i) because its ‘nature’ 
is unproved or (u) because ite ‘abode’ is unproved or 
(in) because something difieroat from it is proved or 
(iv) because it does not pervade the whole of the 
Paksa or (v) because it partly consists in what is to 
be proved’ The first (i) of the above objections is of 
no substance. A Hetu proves a proposition: This is 
its nature. A disputant, wanting to prove a proposi- 
tion, must use a Hetu, otherwise his argument would 
be valueless He cannot use a Hetu if he does not know 
the nature of Hetu or has a doubt about it. In all argu- 
mentations, a disputant is presumed to be aware of the 
general nature of a Hetu and supposed not to have 
any doubt that the function of a Hetu is to prove the 
condusion As regards the next (u) objection, the 
Jamas mamtain that a Hetu need not be invahd, if its 
abode is unproved at the outset. Let us take the syl- 
logism: ‘Omnisaence is (possible)’, because the argu- 
ments against it are successfully set aside. Here the 
reasoning is perfectly sound, althou^ the Abode where 
the Sadhya and the Hetu exist is not specifically shown 
in It. The Jainas do not admit the vahdity of the third 
Cm) of the above objections also. The perception of 
the Hetu may be m a quite different abode but all the 
same the Hetu may be competent to prove the Sadhya. 
We have an instance of real Hetu m the followmg argu- 
ment The constellation Bhara^ will next arise: be- 
muse the comtellation, Aivmi, is presently seen’. It 
is thus that according to the Jainas the validity of a 
Hetu IS not dependent on the existence of an Abode. 
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Even if the above two obj^ons concerning the Abode 
be held to be vahd the Jamas pomt out that there is 
no difficulty m the case of the syllogism, embodying 
their defibttition of the PramSna, for, in it there is the 
admitted Abode, viz., the Pramana, and the Hetu ‘Pra- 
mSna-hood’ is connected with it. Tlie fourth (iv) objec- 
tion relates. to such arguments as ‘Trees are conscious, 
because they have sleep ’ Here the Hetu, ‘sleep’, is not 
competent because it cannot be attributed to all the 
Trees, the Paksa. So far, however, as the Hetu, Pra- 
mana-hood and tlie Paksa, Pramana are concerned, the 
objection does not obviously apply The fifth (v) objec- 
tion above relates to such arguments as ‘sound is non- 
eternal because it is non-etemal’ This objection can- 
not apply to tlie case of Jaina defimtion of the Pramana, 
where Pram?pa-hood and vahd knowledge are stated 
to be mvariably connected. Thus it is that the Hetu 
in the above defimt.on cannot be said to be ‘unproved’ 
iflsiddhd) to the disputant {vadi). Almost the same 
argument may be adduced to refute the contention 
that the Hetu is ‘Unproved’ (asiddha) to the opponent 
(piativsdi), and if the Hetu is not unproved either to 
the disputant or to the opponent, it cannot be said 
that it is ‘unproved’ (asiddha) to both sides (ubhaya) 
Nor can the Hetu m the Jama defimtion of Pra- 
mana be said to be ‘contradictory’ (yiruddha). For, it 
is not connected with the Vipaksa, i.e , matters which 
are opposed to the Ssdhya and do not contain it Third- 
ly the Hetu m the Jama defimtion under consideration, 
is not doubtful (anaikmtika) (a) A Hetu becomes 
doubtful when it is known to be connected with the 
Vipaksa. An example of such a Hetu is the Hetu, ‘know- 
abihty’, m the syllogism ‘sound is non-etemal: because 
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it IS knomble’ Knowability can be ascnbed to eternal 
things also. In the definition under consideration, 
Doubt etc. as well as pitcher etc are the Vipaksa of 
‘valid knowledge’. The Hetu, PramSna>hood, is known 
to have no connection with the Vipaksa. Nobody 
looks upon Doubt etc or upon pitcher etc as vahd 
forms of knowledge, (b) A Hetu may be doubtful, 
when it is suspected to be connected with the Vipaksa. 
An example of such a doubtful Hetu is the Hetu, 
Oratorship, m the reasonmg* ‘That man is not 
omniscient because he is an orator (i. e , because he 
speaks or instructs)’. It is quite conceivable that an 
omniscient bemg may be an orator and an instructor 
of men. In the defimtion under consideration, the 
Hetu, ‘Pramana-hood’, is not a doubtful one, it is 
never suspected to be connected with the Vipaksa 
of vahd knowledge 

Lastly, one would not be justified in finding 
fault with the Jaina defimtion of the Pr amffna on 
the ground that the connection between the Sadhya 
and the Hetu is not established by ‘the method of 
difference’ {vyaUreka). The Jainas point out that 
in all instances, e. g , a pitcher etc where there is 
absence of the Sadhya, viz , valid knowledge there is 
also the absence of the Hetu, PramSna-hood. This 
goes to show that m the Jaina definition you cannot 
say that (i) the necessary relationship with ‘the 
absence of the Siidhya’ is unproved that (li) the 
necessary relationship with ‘the absence of the Hetu’ 
is unproved that (in) the nec^sary relationship between 
‘the absence of the two’ is unproved that (iv) the 
necessary relationship with ‘the absence of Ssdhya’ is 
doubtful (v) that the necessary rdationship with ‘the 
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absence of the Hetu* is doubtful or that (vi) the 
necessary relationship between ‘the absence of the 
two’ is doubtful. The observation of those instances 
establishes the Vyaipti, that ‘the absence of theSsdhya’ 
is necessarily connected with the absence of the Hetu. 
Hence you cannot say (vii) that there is no necessasy 
connection between the absence of the Sadhya and 
that of the Hetu here, or (vui) that the said necessaiy 
connection between the two absences is not shown, 
or (ix) that the absence of the Ssdhya is opposed 
to ‘the absence of the Hetu.’ 

Accordingly, the syllogism embodying the Jama 
defimtion of the PrSmana is perfectly faultless. 


Slcft U ? II 

abhimatunabhimata-vastu-svTkst a-tirasksra-ksamam hi 
pramsnam ato jMnam evedam i 3 i 

TRANSLATION’ The PramSna is capable of makmg us 
accept the agreeable things and discard the disagree- 
able ones, hence it is but knowledge. 

NOTES’ The things which are agreeable are of two 
sorts, VIZ., those that are directly agreeable such as the 
mental feehng of pleasure and those that cause them 
and are indirectly agreeable, e. g., flowers etc In the 
same way, mental feelings of pain are directly disagre^ 
able phenomena while poisons, thorns, etc , which 
cause disgreeable feelmgs m us are indirectly disagree- 
able. It is to be noted that there is a third class 
of feelmgs and a corresponding third class of objects. 
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which are not meant to be left out of consideration 
here. The feelmgs of indifferences are different from 
the feelings of pleasure on the one hand and from 
the feelmgs of pam on the other. This third class 
of feelings, viz., the feelings of indifference are caused 
by the expenence of such ne^gible objects as a blade 
of grass etc. The function of the Pramlna is thus 
three-fold (1) It makes us accept the agreeable things, 
(2) it makes us discard the disagreeable things; and 
0) it makes us mdifferent towards neghgible objects. 
The Pramaiaa is thus a cogmtive process and cannot be 
an unconsious phenomenon like Proximity {sanmikm so). 




no vai samnUunssdet ajUsnasya pramsffycmi^apamam, 
tasysithsntarasyeva svartha-vyavasitau ssdhakatamat- 
vsnupapatteb i 4 i 

Translation : The PramSi^-hood of the unconscious 
phenomena, like. Proximity, eta^is not established, for, 
like any other (unconscious) thing s fliey also do not 
appear to be instrumental m die production of vahd 
knowledge about the self and the not-sdf. 

Note The philosophers of the Nysya School point 
out that Pratyaksa or our direct appr ehe nsion of objects 
arises when our senses and the objects are in proximate 
relation (sairmikatsa) In the case of perception of a 
gross material object, the sense-organs do actually 
come m contact (samyoga) with it. In the case of 
the perception of a quality or attnbute (guija) of the 
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object the Samnikarsa is not ‘contact’ but some sort of 
proximity nevertheless. The Naiyayikas conceive of 
six modes of Samnikarsa, which they call ‘PramSiias’ 
meamng that these proximities are instrumental in the 
generation of knowledge. 

The Jainas are opposed to this view of the Nyaya 
School A cloth {patd) is an unconscious object, 
admittedly, it is no Pramana, because it is not 
mstrumental in the generation of valid knowledge. 
Sammkarsa or the modes of Proximity, the Jainas 
point out, are after all unconscious phenomena or 
relationships and as such, like cloth, cannot be instru- 
mental in the generation of valid knowledge 

U K U 

na khalv asya svannnTtau karanatvam stambhsdei 
ivscetanatvat; napyarlha-micitau svamJatev akai attasya 
kumbhadei iva tatrapy akaianatvat i 5 i 

Translation It is not the mstrument of determin- 
ing the self, as it is unconscious like a pillar, nor for 
determining the object as that which is incapable, 
hke a pitcher, of determimng the self is incapable 
of that also. 

Notes According to the Jainas any unconscioas 
phenomena hke Proximity cannot be mstrumental m 
the generation of valid knowledge regarding the self 
and the not-self. Some thinkers of the Yauga (Nyaya) 
school object to the theoiy of the Jainas on the 
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ground that Sammkarsa may be instrumental m the 
generation of knowledge of other objects, althougih it 
may not generate the knowledge of the self A lamp- 
hght IS not self-conscious but is never-the-less mstru> 
mental m revealmg other objects 

The lamas cnbase the Yauga position m the 
followmg way. Sainnikarsa cannot be an instrument 
of knowledge, even of objects as distmgmseed from 
the self or the knowmg subjects For, what is an 
mstrument? That is the instrument with regard to an 
act which being used by the Agent, that act is 
unfailmgly accomphshed and otherwise, that act is 
never accomplished, for mstouce, the cuttmg weapon 
IS an Instrument with regard to cuttmg. Proiomity 
would have been a Pramana, if it could produce vahd 
knowledge mvanably and if without it, knowledge 
would have been impossible Experience, however, 
shows that these are not the cases always. 

For mstance, we may fix our Eyes on the sky 
(there is sanwikaisa of the samyoga type pore) but 
no defimte knowledge or perception results there- 
from. If it be said that there bemg no Form iyupd^ 
attached to the sky a defimte knowledge of it becomes 
impossible, it may be asked: How does the Riipa 
produce the defimte knowledge*? You cannot say 
that' the Rupa m the parts of an object accounts for 
the Rupa of the whole. A Triad {tiyamka) i. e., a 
combmation of three Dvyanukas (of Dyads) has no 
doubt a Rupa, but this Rupa m the Triad admittedly 
does not inhere m its constituents, the three dyads. 
Nor can it be said that the parts which have Rupa 
but whose Rupa is imperceptible produce explicit 
Rupa m the whole In that case, we should have 
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experienced actual and explidt Fire in a quantity o* 
hot water ; for, it is said that in the particles^of a quantity 
of hot water, there is Fire of an inexplicit Idnd Next if 

the existence of Rupa in a object be the cause of its 
definite perception, how is it that a man of diseased 
eyes has no perception of the Object? You cannot 
say that perception results only when there is Proxi- 
mity; that Proximity is proper relationship and not 
complete and total contact; that in the case of the 
diseased eyes, such a relationship is wanting; that 
Proximity is approachment with a difference. In reply 
to this argument, we may ask* Does such a Proxi- 
mity relate to the Soul; if so, how is the perception 
of a particular object possible? For, accordmg to 
the Nysya thinkers themselves, the soul pervades all 
the things of the universe at all times; it is m contact 
with all things; how then can the perception of an 
object be possible for it? Nor can you say that the 
Proximity relates to the Body. A small fruit on the 
palm of one’s hand is in complete contact with it; if 
for the perception of the fruit, the Proximity must be 
with a difference, then it is clear that the object must 
remain unperceived. Thirdly you cannot say that the 
Proximity relates to visual perceptions only. According 
to the Naiysyika, the organ of vision is prapyakm, 
i. e, it generates visual perception by commg m 
contact with the object seen. It is said that hght- 
rays shoot from the eyes and come in contact with 
the object of vision. Now, in criticism of the third 
contention of the Nyaya School, we may say that it 
rnalfft.*; the visual perception of an object impossible 
For, the organ of vision is m contact with its object 
through the li^t-rays Lastiiy, it cannot be said that 
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the Proxunity relates to the location of the visual 
sense-organ, in other words you cannot say that 
in order that a visual perception of one object can 
anse, the object should remain separated from the 
eye-balls. A small thing may be m contact with an 
eye-ball, and yet it is perceived. Further, it may be 
asked* Why does not a man who turns towards 
the North, see the Golden Mountam of the North 
Pole? You cannot say that the Polar mountam 
is not seen because it is very distant, for, distance 
does not prevent the eyes from seemg the moon If you 
say that one sees the moon, because the h^t-rays from 
his eyes are helped by the rays of the moon m their 
movement towards the moon, one may say that the 
brilhant rays of the sun help the li^t-rays of the eyes 
m their movement towards the Polar mountam: why 
then. It may be asked, is the Polar mountam not seen 
in the bn^t sun-ht day? You cannot say that the 
hght-raysof thesunmstead of helpmg the hght-rays of 
the eyes, rather overwhelm or obstruct them ; for, m that 
case bnlliantly-ht objects would remam unseen Hence 
it is not an mvanable rule that Satnnikarsa generates 
Cogmtion Nor IS it an mvanable rule that cognition is 
impossible when there is no Samnikarsa. In what is caEed 
thePratibhS we have a cunous apprehension of future 
things &events ; the sages have a faculty called the Arsa- 
samvedana, tlnough which they directly know thin gs 
which are not present before their senses In this case 
there is no Saipmkarsa, yet there is cogmtion of objects. 

Accordmgly, Samnikarsa cannot be said to be 
instrumental m the generation of knowledge of objects. 
The example of lamp-hght does not prove the 
Naiyayika contention The objects are revealed, not to 
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the lamp-li^t itself but to the eyes helped by the lamp- 
light, Hence it is that in the matter of revelation of 
objects, the lamp-hght is not the direct means or 
instrument but is called so, only by transference of 
epithet. Such transference of epithet, the lamp-light 
may be called the instrument not only of object- 
knowledge but of self-knowledge too; for, for the 
purpose of perceiving the lamp-hght, another lamp- 
light is not necessary; the lamp-light while reveahng 
the objects around it, reveals itself too. Thus the 
Naiyayika example of the lamp-light goes agamst 
their own propositions. It rather proves the Jaina 
contention that the other-revealer must be the self- 
revealer; that what is not the self-revealer cannot 
be the other-revealer. If the lamp-hght be figuratively 
called the other-revealer, it is m the same way, self- 
revealer too. 

Satnnikarsa is an imconscious phenomenon; it 
cannot reveal the self nor can it reveal the objects 
The Naiysyika contention that Saipnikarsa, although 
not the self-revealer, can nevertheless be the revealer 
of object, the contention based on the example of 
lamp-light is not well-founded. 

srm«kc(R ^ M ^ n 

tad vyavassyasvabhsvam samsropa-paiipcmtJnivst 
ptamatiatvsd va' > 6 i 

Translation That is essentially vahd (or certain) 
as it is opposed to SamSropa or Supenmposition, or, 
as it is Pramrpa. 
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Notes ‘That’ refers to knowledge which is identical 
with the PramSna The Pramana determines the nature 
of a thing as it really is and is opposed to the three 
forms of Samaropa or false apprehension, to be described 
later on, viz, Samkya or Doubt, Vipaiyaya or 
Illusion and AnadhyavasSya or Inattention Hence 
the Pramaoa is vahd or certam knowlede. The author 
says that Pramstaa is certam knowledge, because it is 
opposed to all modes of false apprehension or because 
It is Pramana. 

The Buddhists object to the above Jama descrip- 
tion of the Pramana. They say that when all sorts of 
perceptions, ideation and affections are removed from 
the mind, we have the Pratyaksa It is the Nirvikalpa or 
pure sensation. The Pratyaksais a Pram2na,‘accordmg 
to the Buddhists, although it does not come under 
the category of certain knowledge (vycvasSyo), because 
at the bme when we have the Nirvikalpa, we do not 
have the feehng that it is ‘certam knowledge’, also. The 
Jamas criticise the Bnddhist contention in the follow- 
ing way. How do you feel that the Pratyaksa is 
Nirvikalpa, a pure sensation which is devoid of the 
detenmnation about its vahdity? It is a matter of 
introspection and as such, the sensuous perception 
(atifidnya pratyaksa) does not give the feehng The 
mental perception {msnasa pjatyaksa) also cannot 
give the feeling inasmuch as it has for its matter, the 
matter of the sensuous perception m its immediately next 
moment. If it be said that m the (supernatural) perce- 
ption of a sage (yogt-piatyaksa) one has the feelmg it 
may well be said that as ^1 persons are not gages , the 
feehng is not available to ordinary mortals Accordin- 
gly, the Buddhists must admit that is sva-samedana 
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or direct self-consciousness., i. e., the consciousness of 
the Nmikalpa itself we have the feeUng that it has 
nothing to do with its certainty or otherwise. But how 
is Sva-samvedana a Pramapa? To say that the direct 
self-consciousness is a Pramana, because it presents 
itself as direct self-consciousness, is unreasonable. Nor 
can it be said that the Pramapa-hood of Sva-samvedana 
is established by the Modified perceptions (rikalpas) that 
are similar to and are produced by it. Because, as the 
Jainas point out, either the Vikalpas are not similar to the 
Niivikalpa or they do not prove the PramSna-hood of the 
latter. What follows the pure sensation of the Nirvikalpa 
IS generally a modified perception, e. g., of the fonn. that 
is a blue object. Obviously, such a preception is different 
from the Nindkalpa which has no definite object in its 
puniew. Where, howewr. the Vikalpa that follows the 
Nindkalpa is subjective in character and is of the fonn. 
T have the knowledge of a blue object’, there also the 
Vikalpa does not prove the Pramapa-hood of the Nind- 
kalpa. The Vikalpa or the perception of the modified 
form in such a case can prove only its own vahditj'. In 
critidsm of the Buddhist contention that the PreamSna- 
hood of the Nirvikalpa is prov'ed by the Vikalpa ftat is 
produced by it, the further question is: How is the 
Prama^-hood of the Vikalpa itself estabhshed? You 
cannot say that the Vikalpa is the Pramana, because of 
Sv'asamvedana or direct self-consciousness, becaup 
such a position is unreasonable. Nor can it be said 
that the Pramana-hood of a Vikalpa is established by 
the Vikalpa that is produced by it, for such a position 
would lead to Anavastha or Infimte Regression It is 
thus fHflt the Pramapa-hood of the SvasamvedMa 
itself, which according to the Buddhists, establishes 
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the Pramana-hood of the Nirvikalpa or pure sensation 
is not estabhshed 

Failing to prove the Pramapa-hood of the Nirvi- 
kalpa, by means of Sva-samvedana or direct self- 
consciousness, the Buddhists attempt to show that 
AnumSna or mference establishes it in this way. 
A cow was the object of perception or Nuwikalpa, 
subsequently, (when the cow is not before us) the 
idea of the cow (the vikalpa) is revived. This Vikalpa 
or the idea of the cow proves that previously there 
was the Nirvikalpa perception of the cow. The 
Buddhists contend that Recollection or mental Repro- 
duction thus proves Prami&ia-hood of the Nirvikalpa. 
The Jamas criticise this view of the Buddhists by 
pointing out that the Nirvikalpa cannot accoimt for 
the revived idea. According to the Jamas, it is only 
a Vikalpa, attended with VyavasSya, i. e , only a vahd 
or certam piece of cogmtion that can give nse to the 
certam subsequent Vikalpa which is the reproduced 
idea. The absolutely colourless Nirvikalpa which is 
stncdy unconnected with ail Vikalpas previous or 
subsequent to it, cannot account for the Vikalpa or 
the revived idea A true and vahd percept only p-an 
be remembered and not the Nirvikalpa The Buddhists 
attempt to show that the Nirvikalpa can give nse 
to the Vikalpa (the revised idea) on account of 
Cl) Abhyasa (n) Buddhi and (m) Arthitva The Jamas 
set aside this theory of the Buddhists, m the followmg 
way (i) Abhyasa may mean bimyo-dariana or repeated 
expenence The Buddhists contend that the Nirvikalpa, 
repeatedly expenenced, may be remembered The Jamas 
point out that Nirvikalpa is strictly separate and individ- 
ual And as such any number of Nirvikalpas is incompe- 
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tent to create a Satnskara (Trace or tendency for 
revival). If, however, Abhyasa be supposed to mean 
that the Nirvikalpa goes on producmg Vikalpas one 
after the other, the Jainas answer that this is beggmg 
the question; for, the power of Nirvikalpa to give 
nse to Vikalpas is just the point of dispute here 
<ii) The Buddhists contend that Buddhi or the prina- 
ple of consciousness wluch perceives the Nirvikalpa 
being the self-same gives rise to the Vikalpa corres- 
ponding to the Nirvikalpa. The Jamas point out that 
Buddhi being the self-same, how is it that subsequent 
to Nirvikalpa, only A, (A Vikalpa or the idea 
corresponding to Nirvikalpa) at a given tune, is 
revived and not be B, or C? (iii) As regards Arthitva, 
it may mean jijSasitaiva, i. e., being an object of 
enquiry. The Buddhists contend that the Nirvikalpa 
which IS an object of enquiry, is remembered The 
Jainas point out that all cogmtions involve a spirit of 
enquiry or inquisitiveness to know. It bemg so, there 
is no reason why the Nirvikalpa A should be parti- 
eularly remembered and not Nirvikalpas B, C or D. 
If however, Arthitva be taken to mean, ‘to be an 
object of desire’ — then, the Nirvikalpa may not be 
FramSoa at all. As will be shown presently, the 
Nirvikalpa is Pramana according to the Bnddists, not 
because it is itself vahd knowledge but because it 
leads to or produces (Janalai) valid knowledge. An 
object of desire may not truly ^st, an object may be 
true though it may not be desired Accordingly if it 
be contended (as done by the Buddhists) that the 
Nirvikalpa, having for its object an object of desire, 
is remembered, it must be admitted that the Nirvikalpa 
will notm all cases lead to or produce valid knowledge 
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and as such li]ce Fancy or pure imagination, thq 
object of which is remembered on account of its 
being desired, it will not be a Prama^ The Jamas 
thus show that the Nirvikalpa cannot produce the 
Vikalpa (i e., the reproduced idea) and account for 
memory or the power of reproduction. Accordmg to 
them, not the Nirvikalpa but a Vikalpa, i e, a 
percept which is determmed to be true and vahd is 
remembered 

The Buddhist thinkers mamtam that so far as 
Anumina or inference is concerned it is essentially 
opposed to all forms of Samiropa (Supenmposition or 
Fallacy) and is essentially vahd and certam (vyavasiiya) 
AnumSna is Pramana on that account. Pratyaksa or 
direct apprehension which is identified with Nurvikalpa 
or undetermmed perception, i. e., pure sensation by 
the Buddhists, is, however, not essentially certam 
knowledge like Anumana. Pratyaksa, or the Nirvikalpa 
reveal (upadarJaka) the object to the perrapient. This 
prunary apprehension wluch is absolutely undeter- 
mmed by any form of ideation whatsoever makp g 
him attend to (jiravartaka) the object Attention 
yidds (prspaka) the object to the percipient. When 
the object is in ^is way fully grasped, we have what is 
called AvisatnvjEdaka or consistent knowled^, which 
IS the Pramana. The Nirvikalpa Pratyaksa, accordmg 
to the Buddhists, is a Pramana not because it is 
consistent vahd or certam knowledge (avmmvada or 
yyavasaya) m itself but because it leads to or produces 
(janaka) it Thus a Pramana (as in the case of the 
Nirvikalpa Pratyaksa) may not consist m vahd or 
rertam knowledge {yyavasaya) it leads to or generates 
{janaka) it This is the contention of the Buddhists. 

3 
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The above theory of the Buddhist is criticised by 
the Jamas m the following way. Does the Dariana, 
1 . e, the Nirvikalpa reveal the object when the 
Vyavasaya or the feeling of the vahdity of knowledge 
is generated, or does the Dariana reveal the object as 
soon as there is the Darsana? In the first case, i e, 
in the case that Darsana does not immediately reveal 
the object, it is impossible for it to reveal the object. 
All sensations, according to the Buddhists are momen- 
tary. A darsana dies as soon as it is generated, so 
that if it does not reveal the object when it is generated 
it IS impossible for it to reveal the object at any hme 
Let us then consider the second alternative. Daisana 
reveals the object as soon as it is generated and 
Vyavassya or sense of its vahdity comes afterwards 
Now if Darsana consists in a pure sensing of the 
object it has nothing to do with Vyavas3ya or the 
sense of the certainty of the knowledge. The Buddhi- 
sts contend that the Darsana works out (vyspsw) the 
Vyavasaya and hence Darsana may be said to lead to 
and be connected with Vyavasaya. The Jamas point 
out that the Vyavasaya being an effect of the Darsana 
must be subsequent to it, so that an essential relation 
between them is impossible. Then again supposing 
the Vyavasaya to be Vyapara of the Darsana, the 
question is Has the Vyavasaya, the object of the 
Darsana for its object or has it not? If the Vyavasaya 
has that object for its object then it is what makes 
the percipient attend to is (pravaitaka) and yields it 
{piapaka) and as such, the Vyavasaya is the consistent 
{sarJivadaka) knowledge and the Pramana, there is no 
meaning m looking upon the cause of the Vyavasaya, 
the Daiiana, as a Pramana. If, on the contrary. 


I 
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VyavasSya has not the obj^ of the Darsana for its 
object, how can it be said that Darsana reveals its 
objects? For VyavasSya is the product of the Darsana 
so that what is absent in the effect cannot be present 
m the cause The Buddhists may contend that Vikalpa 
makes definite and certain (yyavasayd) the object of 
the Darsana which is but the abstract generality; 
m this sense, the object of the Nirvikalpa and Vikalpa 
are identical and the Darsana which produces the 
VyavasSya may be said td reveal an object. The 
Jamas pomt out that the objects of the Darsana and 
the VyavasSya cannot be the same. The vaguest 
generality which is the object of the Darsana consists 
accordmg to the Buddhists, m AnySpoha, i e, an 
ehmmation of all matters other than the object of the 
Darsana. DarSana thus is essentially a nagative 
apprehension, pure and simple, and its object an 
Avastu or unsubstantial no^ng The object of 
VyavasSya or certam knowledge, on the contrary, is a 
positive, definite and certam something Accordmgjy, 
the object of Vyavasaya cannot be the same as that 
of the Darsana. 

It may be contended by the Buddhists that the 
Vyavasaya is the revealer of the object only m this 
sense that it unifies the object of the primary sensation 
{driyd) and the object of the succeedmg developed 
perception {vikalpa) The Jamas ask: What is meant 
of this unification? If unification means the actual 
blendmg of substances, then VyavasSya must be held 
to be a substance in order that it may blend the - 
substances of the objects of sensation and perception 
If, however, VyavasSya means only a mental state m 
which the object of sensation and perception appear 
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as one and the same the alleged umfication is* only 
figurative (upacanta) and not real; and in that case, 
how can VyavasSya be called a revealer of the (true) 
object?' In this connection, the further questions are. 
How is this mental unification of the obj'ects of 
sensation and perception, which is mvolved in 
Vyavassya, effected’ Is it effected by Darsana, i. e., 
sensation? This is impo^ible; for a pure sensation 
cannot have anythmg either with determination 
{adhyavasayd). Is then the mental unification effected 
by Vikalpa or perception? This also is impossible, 
for perception cannot have the object of sensation 
before it; when perception holds the field, sensation 
has already vamshed Can it be said, then, that a 
form of cognition which is different from both 
sensation and perception effects the union of the 
objects of sensation and perception? Tliis also is 
impossible Because a cognition which is different 
from sensation and perception cannot have for its 
object either the object of sensation or the object of 
perception and as such, it is impossible for it to unify 
the objects of sensation and perception, both of which 
are beyond its purview. 

Hence it cannot be said that the Pratyaksa (Nirw- 
kalpa or Darsana) is a Pramana, because it leads to or 
generates Vyavass^ (certain knowledge). 

In this connection the next question is: How is it 
that a sensation sometimes does not tally with facts of 
reality? The Buddhists contend that a sensation 
reveals its object truly; but because of the force of 
Vasamc (a preexisting tendency to perceive otherwise) 
elements of Samaropa (wrong perception) mix up 
with the matter of sensation. But the contention oi 
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the Buddhists is weaJc; for, die Jainas point out, m 
that case it becomes inexplicable why m other cases 
matters of sensation do not become tamted with 
Samiiropa. Sensation is one homogeneous unit of 
consciousness, how can it be that m some cases it is 
modified by Samsropa and in other cases, it is not 
modified. 

The Jamas thus mamtdn that the Pratyaksa is a 
Pramana because it is essentially certain ^owledge 
and not somethmg which leads to certain knowledge. 
To isolate the Pratyaksa fi'om the Vyavasaya, as is 
done by the Buddhists, gives nse to insuperable 
difficulties as are pomted out above 

m vs ii 

alamim tad-adhyavasayah samaiopah i 7 1 

Translation* Samsropa or Supenmposition 
consists in determinmg a matter to be what it is not 

Notes Fallacious knowledge is misunderstand- 
mg the nature of a thing it sees a thing where 
It IS not. 






sa vipmyaya-samhyanadhyavasaya-bhedat 

tredha 


I 8 I 


Translation It is of three kinds, viz , viparyaya 
or Illusion, samiaya or Doubt and anadhyavasaya or 
Inattention 

Notes These are described and illustrated 
below 
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viparTtaika-koti-mstankanam viparyayah i 9 i 

Translation: Viparyaya or illusion consists in 
determining (a thmg from) one aspect which isdiflferent 
(from the thing in its entirety). 

Notes. A thing has various parts and aspects. 
If you judge it from one only of these parts or 
aspects, losing sight of the others, your knowledge of 
the thing will be Viparyaya or Illusion. 

This IS illustrated below. 


n \o \\ 

yatha Jukiikayam idam rajatam iti i 10 i 

Translation: As for instance: (To determine) 
that It IS silver (on looking) at an oyster-shell. 

Notes: An oyster-shell though white is not 
silver. To mistake an oyster-shell for silver would be 
Viparyaya, otherwise called Viparlta-khyati. Another 
mstance of illusory perception is to perceive a conch- 
shell to be yellow. The inferential knowledge agam 
which IS vitiated by fallacies (e. g , helvabhasa etc.) 
IS also Viparyaya or illusory masmuch as the subject- 
matter of such inference is not true to the dung 
as it 15. 

Here the thinkers who are upholders of the theory 
of the Vivekakhyati raise objections to the above 
Jama theory of Viparyaya According to the Jamas, 
as we have seen above, Viparyaya or illusion consists 
in Vipanta-khyati, i. e , Khyati or (Positive) apprehen- 
sion of Viparita or somedung diflFerent (from the thmg 
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under observation) The objectors who belong to the 
Prabhakara School, on the contrary, urge that Illusion 
is not positive perception of a different thing but is 
really Vivekakhyati or Bhedakhyati, i. e., Akhyati 
or non-apprehension of Viveka or Bheda or difference. 
The objectors ask. In what does the difference 
(yaiparltya) consist in an illusory perception? You 
cannot say that the object of idusion is different, 
(from the real object) because it has no ‘practical 
efficiency {artha-kriys-ksritvdf The tfamg itself the 
Oyster-shell has admittedly a practical efficient^ no 
matter whether our apprehension of it be a true 
perception or an illusion. It can neither be said that 
the object of illusion has not the particular practical 
efficiency which is denoted by the object of illusion; 
that is. Silver which is apprehended by Illusion will 
not work as real Silver, because it may be asked: 
When is this practical efficiency of silver is absent 
in the object of illusion? You cannot say that the 
practical efficienQr of silver is absent as the moment 
of the illusory apprehension; because the practical 
efficiency of silver is not felt even at the moment 
when there is real percept of real silver. How can it 
be said that the object of illusion is different from the 
red object because the practical efficiency of the real 
objert is found to be absent in it, some timR after the 
piusion. Reahty of a thing does not always depend on 
its practical efficiency. Take for instance, a bubble 
in water, it is destroyed as soon as wmd blows 
upon it. The bubble has no practical efficiency at 
ffie moment when it is perceived; the wind destroys 
it so that no practical efficient is felt m it, sometime 
after its perception. No practical efficienty is thus 
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seen m a bubble but all the same the bubble is real. 
Accordingly no argument about the reality of an 
object can be built upon the experience or the non- 
experience of practical efficiency in it. 

The Prabhakara thinkers next point out that the 
object of Illusion cannot be said to be different 
because our apprehension presents it as such. For, it 
may be asked. How, i. e., m what apprehension, does 
the object of Illusion appear to be different from the 
real object? Not certainly in the illusory apprehension 
itself: Illusion, for the matter of that, every apprehen- 
sion presents its object as real Nor can it be said 
that Illusion is falsified by previous knowledge. 
Previous knowledge, as knowledge prewous to Illusion 
cannot falsify the latter, because the latter did not 
arise when the former held the mind It can neither 
be said that previous knowledge as co-existent with 
Illusion falsifies it, for, co-existence of two forms of 
knowledge is admittedly impossible. Can it be 
said then that Illusion is falsified by knowledge 
subsequent to it? If after we have the illusive 
apprehension of silver, we have again that same 
apprehension, it is clear that such subsequent know- 
ledge which has a different matter for its objert 
falsifies the previous Illusion, then it may be said 
that all subsequent knowledge proves the illusive 
character of all previous knowledge. It may be said 
that not all subsequent knowledge proves the falsity 
of previous knowledge but that a subsequent appre- 
hension which is opposed to {befdhaka) a previous 
apprehension proves the illusive nature of ' 

But the question is What is this opposition? h j 
opposition is meant mere otherness, then a subsequent 
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false knowledge wovild have been opposed to and 
would have proved the illusive nature of the previous 
illusion, because the subsequent false knowledge is 
certainly other than, i e., different from the previous 
Illusion, but a subsequent Illusion cannot be said to 
be opposed to and to fakify a previous Illusion If 
again by opposition is meant removal (upamaida), then 
the subsequent apprehension of pitcher is to be said to 
be opposed to^the previous apprehension of a cloth, 
because when the subsequoit apprehension of the cloth 
IS certainly removed, but the subsequent apprehension 
of the pitcher is by none looked upon as an apprehen- 
sion which IS opposed to and which thereby falsifies 
the previous apprehension of the cloth Thirdly the 
relation of opposition cannot be said to subsist 
between a subsequent apprdhension which checks the . 
active effort (piavrtti) towards the object of the 
previous apprehension and the previous apprehension; 
for, the active effort, tenden^ or mchnation towards 
the object of an apprehension is simultaneous with 
the apprehension itself, subsequent apprehension has 
nothing to do with the active effort connected with 
the previous apprehension and as such, cannot be 
related to it by way of opposition For the same 
reason, a subsequent apprehension cannot be said to 
be opposed to previous apprehension, by preventin g 
the fruition of active effort connected with that previous 
apprehension The active effort {piavrtti) for appro- 
pnaUon or rejection, towards* the object of an 
apprehension as well as the finition or result of that 
effect (the consciousness of actually ge tting or not 
getting It) are all connected with that apprehension 
and are all finished before a subsequent apprehension 
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arises. Accordingly, a subsequent apprehension cannot 
be said to check the active effort connected with a 
previous apprehension or the fruition of that effort 
and as such, cannot be said to be related to the 
previous apprehension by way of opposition It is 
thus impossible for a subsequent apprehension to 
falsify a previous Illusion by bemg opposed to it. 

In support of their position the Prabhakara 
thinkers ask : As the matter of Illusion which accord- 
ing to you IS a Viparita Pratyaya (i. e., a positive 
perception of a positive object different from the 
real), IS the apprehended silver non-existent or existent? 
If the silver is non-existent, then Illusion is not 
Vipailta-khySti, as maintained by you, but is, Asat- 
khyati, i. e , apprehension of something non-existent 
If, on the contrary you maintain that the subject- 
matter of Illusion, viz , the Silver is neverthelws an 
existent object then we ask. In what place is the 
silver existent? If the silver is existent in the oyster- 
shell then the apprehension is not Illusion but is 
Tathya-Padartha-IGiyati or a perception of a real 
object. If, however, you maintain that the silver 
apprehended in Illusion, does not exist in the oyster- 
shell but exists elsewhere, then you are to explain 
how the silver is apprehended in the oyster-shell 
You cannot say that it is due to some defect {doM) 
in the organ of vision; for, a defect in a sense-organ 
only weakens its power of perception but does not 
produce an altogether different (yiparJtd) matter as its 

^ The thinkers of the Prabhakara School intend 
that a careful consideration thus shows that Illusion 
cannot consist in a positive perception of some 
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positive object, different from the actual. According 
to them, there arc two elements in Illusion, both of 
which are correct The first of the elements is the 
apprehension of This’, a correct perception ha\ing a 
real matter for its object. The second element is the 
recollection of silver a correct cognition after all. 
having a real matter for its matter. Both the cognit- 
ive elements imolved in Illusion arc thus correct 
Illusion, however, results from and consists in 
BhedakhySti, i. e, failing to recogmsc the Bhcda 
between the operations of the processes of prcccption 
and recollection as well as that between their respective 
objects Vipatyaya or Illusion is thus not a Khjai or 
apprehension (of Viparita or different object) but is 
really an Akhyati or non-apprehension (of Bheda or 
difference between perception and recollection as well 
as beP.vccn their objects). 

To the above contentions of the tliinkcrs of the 
Prabhakara School the Jainas reply as follows. As 
regards the question. In what does the difference 
(vaiparitya) consist in a illusory perception? The 
Jainas point out that the difference consists m an 
apprehension different from tlie apprehension of a 
thing as it is. An oj'sier-shell is something; silver, 
again, is something different from it, in Illusion, the 
oyster-shell is not perceived as an o\sler-shell but is 
apprehended in a different manner, i. e., apprehended 
as silicr, that is to saj. as something different from 
the thing as it is 

As regards the question, ‘how*, i c.. in what 
apprehension docs the object of Illusion appear to be 
different (from the real object)? the Jainas answ'cr as 
rollo\\s. A subsequent knowledge which opposes 
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{badhaka) the illusory apprehension by removing, 
(upamarda), it tells us that the previous apprehension 
was illusory. ‘Removal’ (or upamatdd) here does not 
mean ‘destruction {ptadltva/ffsa^ it means rather 
correction, e g , coming to know, so to say that 
what I previously apprehended as silver was not 
really silver. Removal (upamarda) thus consists m a 
knowledge of the unreality of the matter of Illusion. 
The Jainas further pomt out that all the objections 
raised by the Prabhakaras may be turned against 
them by asking them, ‘how’, i e , m what apprehension 
do you find that in the previous (illusory) apprehension, 
there was a failure to recognise tlie difference between 
the elements of perception and recollection^ 

The Jainas pomt out that m Viparyaya or illusion, 
the object of the apprehension is really the oyster- 
shell, (i) with its real form concealed and (u) with a 
different form assumed In the illusory apprehension, 
the peculiarities in the form of the oyster-shell on the 
one hand are not apprehended and on the other some 
characteristics, e g , brilliance etc which the oyster- 
shell has in common with silver are perceived, which 
perception awakens up the idea of silver, which 
again, in its turn casts upon the object of apprehension, 
the form of silver 

The Jainas maintain that Illusion is due to Dosm 
or defects of the instruments of our cognition. It is 
not correct to say, as the Prabhakaras do, tliat defects 
only weaken the organ and do not pioduce or hold 
up a different object before cognition It is a matter* 
of common experience that defective sense-organs 
often present an object in an altogether diffeie^ 
manner. As a matter of fact, this is in a way admitted 

V 
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by the PrabMkaras themselves. Accordmg to them, 
in illusion, there is only an idea of silver present, but 
this idea is found to produce an effect which is 
different from that of an idea, for, this idea of silver 
actually leads a man, say, to extend his hand to get 
the silver, the effect of havmg a perception of silver. 
The Prabhakaras, of course, contend that this 
(different) effect is due not simply to the idea of silver 
but to the idea of silver, coupled with the failure to 
differentiate the elements of percqition and recollect- 
ion. The Jamas, on the contrary, mamtam that it is 
more reasonable to hold that the different effects, in 
such cases, are due to orpins of cogmtion vitiated by 
Dosas or defects. 

The Jama thmkers point out how by Pratyabhijfia, 
1 e , comparison and assimilation-cum-differentiaton, 
which is a source of vahd knowledge, the previous 
Illusion is found out to be illusory. It is m this way* 
The object of my previous knowledge which appeared 
to be silver then is now known to be an oyster-shell. 
Inference {anuimma) also shows that m Illusion, we 
have an apprdiension of some thing which is different 
from the real object. The form of the inference 
would be The (lUusory) apprehension of silver reveals 
(ultunately) the oyster-shell, because it guides the 
lowers’ activities {pravartakd^ to that, that which does 
so, does so; as for mstance, perception of real silver 
reveals silver The plam meanmg is that although at the 
mception we have an apprehension of silver, later on we 
find that the object of our apprehension attracts us only 
as an oyster-shell and not as silver and hence we infer 
that our previous apprehension was illusory and that 
Its object was different from the real thing as it is. 
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Finally, as regards the Prabhsikara contention 
that Illusion results from a non-reahsation of the 
differences in the opemtions and the objects of 
preception and recoIIecUon, the Jamas ask. Is this 
non-reahsation only a negative apprehension or a 
positive apprehension of identity (of the operations of 
Perception and Recollection) The first, of course, 
cannot be the case, because according to the followers 
of PrabhSkara, there cannot be any apprehension of 
negation They cannot accept the second position also 
because it involves practically the admission of the 
doctrine of Viparita-khyati, that is to say, the admiss- 
ion that the objects of Illusion and valid perception 
are really different but that in Illusion these different 
objects are apprehended as identical The philosophers 
of the PrabhSkara School contend that Bheda or 
difference points to distmguishing marks and that the 
non-realisation of the Bheda means an apprehension 
of common characteristics (of silver and oyster-shell), 
only TTie Jainas point out that this contention will 
not help the PrabhSkaras, because the apprehension of 
common characteristics is present in our vahd percept- 
ions; for instance, in our perception of an Oyster- 
shell as an Oyster-shell we apprehend also general 
characteristics, i. e , the charactenstics of brightness 
etc. which are common to both Silver and an Oyster- 
shell. 'The Prabhsikaras pomt out that in a correct 
perception of an Oyster-shell we have the apprehension 
of its preculiarities along witli that of its general 
characteristics The Jainas answer that this shows 
that an apprehension of general charactenstics alone 
never ttikes place and that m all apprehension there 
is an apprehension of some peculiar features of the 
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object along with that of its general features, so that 
when an Oyster-shell is before us, we have not only 
an apprehension of its general features but also that of 
some of its special characteristics; how, then can 
there be an Illusion, which accordmg to the Prabha- 
karas arises from one’s apprehension of the general 
features only? 

The Jamas pomt out that accordmg to the 
Prabhakaras both the processes of apprehension and 
recollection, are self-conscious processes. Now, if the 
direct apprehension is felt to be the dnect apprehension 
and recollection, to be recollection, how can there be 
an Illusion at all 7 if it be said that Illusion arises 
when the element of apprehension appears as the element 
of recollection or when the element of recollection 
appears as the element of apprehension, this theory of 
Illusion, the Jamas urge, is practically the theory of 
Viparita-khySti or apprehension of somethmg different 
stated m a round-about way 

5n?T U II il 

ssdhaka-bsdhaka-piamsnsbhsvad anavasthitsnekor 
koti-swusparh jfiffnaw samiayab i 11 i 

Translation- Samsaya or Doubt consists in 
knowledge touching the many aspects which remain 
undetermined owmg to our not having the supportmg 
and opposmg reasons (in connection with those 
aspects) 

Notes* When two or more possibihties crop up 
and we are not m a position to decide one way or the 
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other, we are said to be m a doubtng mood This is 
illustrated below. 

yathnya/ff sihamr vs pwuso veti i 12 i 

Translation For instance : What is that, a statue 
or a man‘>. 

Notes: The example given is of Doubt with 
regard to a matter of Perception An example of 
Doubt regarding a matter of Indirect knowledge would 
be the questioning attitude (what is that, a Cow or a 
Gavaya?) of a man who saw in a forest an animal 
with horns. 

kim ity slocana-matram anadhyavassyab i 13 i 

Translation* Anadhavassya or Inattention 
consists just in mentally nolicmg, what is it? 

Notes: Inattention is the attitude towards a 
thing which is just sensed, and particulars about which 
are unperceived. Strictly speakmg it is not a mode 
of Samaropa or super-impostion, as it does not 
present a thing differently from what it is. 

qm M tl 

yaths gacchatas trna-spaila-jRsmm • 14 • 

Translation: For instance The mental state of 
a treadmg upon a blade of grass while going on 
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Notes: A man, while going on, treads upon a 
blade of grass Bemg en^ged m thoughts of other 
tTiingSj he does not understand at the time what kmd 
of a thmg or of what name it is He simply perceives 
that something has come in contact with his foot. 
Inattention consists in this form of bare apprehension 

The example ^ven above is of Inattention "regard- 
ing a matter of Perception. Inattention with regard 
to a matter of Indirect knowledge may be illustrated 
in this way A man does not know what a cow is; 
while travdhng in a forest he comes across an animal 
with horns and wonders for a moment: ‘What! is there 
an atinnal here’^ This is Adhyavas^a or Inattentive 
Mood with regard to a matter of Paroksa knowledge. 

jfisnad anyo' ithab paiab i 15 i 

Translation: The Not-self is the object and is 
other than knowledge. 

Notes. JMoa or knowledge is what cognises, 
i. e , the knowing subject, while Para or the not-self 
is what IS cognised, i e , the object of knowledge. 
This Para is also called Artha because it is ‘sought 
after’ {aithyamsm) by an active knower. The not- 
self may be a conscious or an unconsdous bemg. 

Here the Sfunyavsidins or the Nihilists come m and 
urge that there is no real not-self and no real self or 
knowledge There can be no reahty in this so-called 
universe, no real object and no real subject As 
regards the not-self these Nihilists urge* Is it an atom 
or a gross thmg or of the nature of both or of the 
nature of ndther? 

4 
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Jf it be an atom, they ask' how do you know an 
atom, by perception or by mference? If by the former, 
they ask, by means of &e transcendent^ perception 
of the sages or by the ordinary perception hke that of 
ours? In the first case, nothing is proved (as we are 
not sages). In the second case it is impossible, as we 
cannot have perceptions of atoms even m a dream, 
our perception being always of gross things, e. g., a 
pillar or a pitcher. If, however, the knowledge of 
atoms is said to be derived from inference, the 
Nihihsts ask: Is the inference based on the knowledge 
of a relationship between the Proven (sffdhya) and 
the Mark (hetu) or is it drawn otlierwise? The second 
case IS impossible, as there can be no vahd inference 
in such a case In the first case, the question is 
Is the relationship known by inference or through 
perception? Not certamly through perception. For, 
the atoms themselves bemg supersensuous, an invan- 
able relation of a Mark with them is necessarily 
unknowable through perception. If it be said that 
the said relationship is known tlirough the very same 
Inference by which the atom is known, there anses 
the fallacy of mutual dependence, the knowledge of 
the atom being dependent on the knowledge of the 
relationship and the knowledge of the relatioiwhip 
dependmg on the Icnowledge of the atom. If it 
said that the relationship is known through anothtf 
inference, we commit the fallacy of ‘infimte regression . 
Hence it is that inference cannot give us the know- 
ledge of atoms In the next place, it may be asked 
Are the atoms eternal or non-eternal? In case they are 
eternal, are they ‘potent’ (i. e., capable of domg som^ 
thmg) or ‘impotent’? The second alternative is weax, 
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as impotent tbings like a tree m the sky are non- 
existent. If they are potent, do they produce effects 
gradually or simultaneously? If gradually, do th^ 
change nature from time to tune or do they remam 
unchanged? If they do not change natures, do they 
produce a later effect with the same nature m them 
with which they produced a former effect or do they 
produce the former with the same nature m them 
with which they produce the later effect? In both 
these cases the former and the later effects would be 
sunultaneously produced. Similarly, if it be held that 
the eternal atoms change theu: nature, every tune they 
produce an effect, they would be non-etemal, as change 
is the mark of impermanence. If it be held that the 
atoms produce all their effects sunultaneously, they 
would be non-existent after the first moment, as 
nothing remains for them to effect. Hence atoms are 
not eternal. Now, if they are non-etemal are they 
momentary or persistent (fore some tune)? If they are 
momentary, is their genesis accountable or non- 
accountable? If it is non-accountable, are we to 
understand that the atoms have no cause or that they 
have no genesis or that they themselves are their 
cause or that they come out of the void? In the first 
case, the atoms would be eith^ eternally existent or 
eternally non-existent because of the philosophical 
prmciple, ‘any thmg which is not dependent upon a 
cause IS either eternally existent or eternally non- 
existent’ In the second case, they may be held not 
to come mto existence at dl, at any timp. the 
third case, the position becoms mscrutable, as any- 
thing which IS Itself non-existent cannot be the cause 
of Its existence. The fourth case imphes that the 
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atoms have some form of existence even before their 
genesis, in which case they become eternal. If on the 
contrary, the genesis of the atoms is held to be accoun- 
table what is their cause, Gross things or Atoms ^ 
Not certainly, the gross things, as the atoms have been 
admitted to be the ultimate-reals. If the atoms are 
the cause, do they produce them, being themselves 
existent or non-existent or both existent and non- 
existent or neither existent nor non-existent’ If these 
be held to be existent do they exist only for the mom- 
ent when they come into existence or do they persist 
for some more moments? In the first case they cannot 
produce anything. If it be contended that their exist- 
ence means their productive activity (i. e existence and 
productivity mean the same thing) then the hght- 
atoms may as well be the cause of the water-atoms 
and vice versa, as in both the cases, we have one and 
the same existence. The second alternative is unaccept- 
able as that would be rejecting the hypothesis of 
momentariness. If it be held that these atoms produce 
their effects, though they themselves are non-existent. 
It may be argued tliat, in that case, those effects 
should always be produced. Next, they cannot be 
held to be both existent and non-existent, as the 
position involves the contradiction, (1) If they are 
existent how can they be non-existent? (2) If they are 
non-existent how can they be existent? Similarly, the 
position that they are neither existent nor non-existent 
is not good as the prmciple is that of the two contra- 
dictory alternatives if one is demed, the other is 
affirmed and that both cannot be denied Hence it 
is that you cannot hold the atoms to be momentary. 
Nor can you hold that they persist for some lime 



owing to the dijfficulties, already considered. Besides, 
if the atoms be held to persist for some time, do they 
remain impotent or potent for the while? In the first 
case, they are non-existent like the scent of Uie sky- 
lotus In the second case, is their effect something 
non-existent or existent or both or neither In the first 
case, there is no reason why impossible things and 
thm^ non-existent in the world should not be 
produced In the second case, i. e., if the effect is 
existent even from before its production, how can we 
talk of Its production And if an existent effect requires 
the process of production, how and why is this pro- 
cess of production stopped? The third and the fourth 
hypotheses are involved in difiSculties, already conside- 
red. Hence the theory that the not-s^ or the objective 
reality consists m atoms cannot be maintained. 

Neither can it be said that the not-self is a gross 
thmg. For, the question arises. Is such a gross thing 
eternal or non-etemal? It cannot be eternal for the 
reasons for which an atom could not be held to be 
eternal. Nor is it non-etemal, for m that case, what 
would be Its cause, a gross thing or the atoms? A 
gross thmg is explained by being referred to elements 
finer and subtler than it and hence to say that a gross 
filing comes out of a gross thing gives no explanation 
If, however, the atoms be said to be the cause of gross 
thinp, it is practically maintemmg that the objective 
reality is of two natures, viz., that it is both atonuc 
and gross 

Even fins third position is not reasonable. Are 
the atoms composmg a gross thing mterrdated or 
i^lated? If they be supposed to form thingQ, 
though unrelated, there would be no reason why the 
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atoms of the three worlds would not be continually 
making up gross things. On the other hand, if the' 
atoms composing a thing are to have some' sort of 
relationship witli each other, the question is, what is 
this relationship^ Is it enough that they should exist 
in the same locahty? If so, then the atoms of this 
world should produce one big gross thing, as all have 
the same locahty. If it be contended that by the term 
same locality, it is meant the locahty where some 
atoms by their co-existente produce a gross thmg, then 
we may answer that you commit the fallacy of 
‘mutual dependence’, in as much as you define same 
locality as the place where a gross thing is produced 
and you say that a gross tiling is produced 
where the atoms have the same locahty. Are we then 
to suppose that the atoms composing a thing have 
‘contact or Samyoga* with each other? If so, we ask 
Is this contact eternal or non-etemal? In the first 
case, the atoms would be eternally producing the given 
gross thing If the contact is non-etemal, where does 
it arise? Does it come from outside’ This ism- 
conceivable. Is then the contact due to the atoms 
themselves? This being supposed, the question is 
Do the atoms come into relationship with each otlmr 
to produce the contact or do they not’ If they do 
not, there arises the difficulty already referred to ^ m 
the other case, the fallapy of ‘infimte regression is 
committed in as much as one sort of relationship « 
attempted to be explained by another and th^» hy 
another and so on. Further, the question is Wtot is 
contact? Is it something identical in essence with the 
atoms? In that case we have an atom only we 
should not talk of contact between atoms Or is 
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x)ntact a different phenomenon from the atoms This 
leu^ supposed, we ask, is it alto^ther different or 
iifferent-only in some respects To say that contact 
s different from the atoms in some respects is to pomt 
3Ut to contradiction If, however, contact is altogether 
lifferent from the atoms, the question is; Does it 
-eally subsist between the atoms or does it not? In 
3ase It does not, you cannot speak of a relationship 
between the atoms If it really subsists, does it subsist 
by means of ‘contact’ or ‘Sama^^ya (mtunate connec- 
tion)' or ‘identity’ — or ‘casuahty’ or ‘essential relation- 
ship’*^ Not certainly by means of ‘contact’ as contact 
being Itself an attabute cannot have itsdf as its attri- 
bute Not also by means of ‘Samavaya’ as it is quite 
possible to have simultaneously many facts of contact, 
made to subsist between atoms It is also not rea- 
sonable to say that contact subsists between atoms, 
because it is ‘identical’ with them as the difference 
between contact and atoms is already adnutted It is 
also not reasonable to say that contact subsists between 
atoms, as it is ‘generated’ therefrom: because this 
position has already been cnticised. It is also not 
correct to say that contact subsists between atoms by 
means of an ‘essential relationship’, because essftntiat 
relationship presupposes some sort of essential identity. 
Besides, what is the extent of atomic contact*^ Does 
It mean that the whole of an atom mixes itself up with 
the whole of another? In that case a gross tbing 
would mean a sin^e atom. Or do the parts of an 
atom mix with the parts of another? This means that 
an atom has parts, which is inadmissible Hence it 
IS that the relationship between ato ms cannot be 
expressed in tenns of ‘contact’. In the same way, it 
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may be shown that the relationship cannot also be 
expressed m terms of ‘activity or Knya’. Then a gain 
It may be asked: Has the gross substance limbs 
which support it or is it unsupported? Obviously, it 
IS not unsupported but has limbs supporting it. Has 
it only one limb or more than one? Admittedly a 
gross thing has more than one hmb. Are these limbs 
‘non-opposed’ or are they ‘opposed to each other' 
The first alternative is not acceptable, as differences 
among the .limbs are but apparent. On the other hand, 
if you say that tlie hmbs m a gross thing are opposed 
to each other, then you cannot talk of one gross thing 
Further, does the (gross) thing exist wholly m one of 
its limbs? Obviously not, for, in that case, the other 
limbs caimot be called its limbs. If, on the other 
hand, you say that only a part of the thing exists m 
one limb, then you cannot treat the thmg as a umtjr 
or a whole. Then again, even if we admit that a gross 
thing has parts, tlie question arises: Are these parts 
different from the thing? If so, there is the danger of 
‘infinite regression’; for, the question crops up again 
whether the gross filing exists wholly m one of those 
parts or only a part of it does so If on the contrary, 
it be held that the parts are not different from the 
thing, then they are no parts at all. Hence it is that 
the position that reality is both atoimc and gross is 
not maintainable. 

Lastly, the position that not-self is neither atomic 
nor gross is not reasonable For, of the two alterna- 
tives, if one is demed the other must be admitted. 
You cannot deny both if your position is to mean 
anythmg. 
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Hence it is that there cannot be any object or 
notself. 

Now, if there is no object there cannot be any 
Subject, which knows it. Besides, the question is’ 
Does not Subject know the object being contempo- 
raneous with it or bemg not contemporaneous with it? 
In the fibrst case, all the objects of the three worlds 
would be simultaneously known without exception, by 
the Subject, because the Subject is contemporaneous 
with those Objects In the second case, we ask, is 
the subject formless or has it any form^ In the first 
case, the Subject would be unable to determme the 
Objects which have forms If, however, the Subject 
be supposed to have a form the question is. Is this 
form different from knowledge or is it the same? In 
the second case, there is really no form, as knowledge 
or the Subject and the form are held to be identical 
If the form of the Subject is different &om knowledge. 
It may be asked. Does this form consist m consciousness 
or does it consist m unconsciousness? If the Subject’s 
form is consciousness, then this form like knowledge 
or the Subject is also a knower and we may ask* How 
does this conscious form know the Object? And at 
once the old questions crop up, is the form which is 
conscious of the Object formless? or has it a form 7 
and so the ‘infinite regression’ If, however, the form 
of the Subject be supposed to be unconscious, the 
questions are — Is this uncoiKraous form cogmsed or 
not cogmsed? If the form is not cognised by the 
unknowing Subject, then it my be one and the same 
in all knowers, i e , one and the same form “may serve 
« the form of knowledge in all the different indiv- 
iduals. If, on the contrary, the form is said to be 
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cognised, the question arises- Does the knowledge that 
knows this form has a form or has it not? and so the 
‘infinite regiession’. 

Hence it is that there is no such thing as real 
knowledge or the Subject. 

The ultimate conclusion of the Nihihsts accor dingl y 
is, Nothing really is ! All is void • 

To the position of nihihsm the Jainas object m 
this way: Is your reasoning based on the Pramanas 
or not? If not, then your reasoning is admittedly 
unreasonable If it is based on the Pram^as, what is 
their nature? Do they consist in ‘objects’ or do they 
consist m ‘knowledge*? In any case, Nilulism becomes 
untenable. If it is held that the Pramanas are themselves 
unreal, then Nihilism based upon them becomes unreal 
also. If it be argued that the debate (already given) 
leads to no consistent position and that Nihahsmis 
accordingly the unavoidable position, it may be said 
that the very debate shows that the position of 
Nihilism is refuted For the principle is — 

“If a debate has any substantiality, how do you 
prove absolute Nihilism? If a debate has no sub- 
stantiahty how do you prove absolute Nihilism?” 

The Jaina position is that the object has a dual 
nature. It is not an absolute rule that a substance 
must always be the product of atoms Threads which 
are gross, produce gross cloth. Soul and Space, on 
the other hand, are substances which are not the 
effects of matend atoms. Where, however, an Object 
IS the product of atoms, it is to be noted that it is 
produced by an activity, dependent on proper time 
and other conditions. The relationship of ‘contact^ 
IS to be understood, as a phenomenon, ‘separate 
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(different) from the atoms in some lespects. There is 
no contradiction m such a position. A phenomenon 
m its one and the same aspect cannot be both identical 
with and sqiarate from anotiier But it may be different 
from the other as a mode, yet identic^ with it in 
substance. Then, agam, the fact that one atom joins 
with another need not prove that an atom has parts 
For the matter of this, it is sufficient if by ‘parts’ we 
mean a power or capacity m atoms to join with one 
another As regards the question, whether the hmbs 
of a thing are varied the Jama theory is that they are 
so, not absolutely ^ but only m some lespects If it be 
contended that the vanedness of the supporting limbs 
in a thmg destroys its unitary character, the J^as 
reply that a thing which has many parts must be 
supposed to be, m some sense, a many-in-one. Simi- 
larly, with regard to the problem whether the Object 
fully exists in each of its parts or does so only partially, 
the Jama position is that m some respects, the Obj’ect 
may be said to exist wholly in each of its parts and 
in some respects agam it exists only partially m a part. 
To the question. Is the Subject or knowledge contem- 
poraneous With the Object or not? The Jaina answer 
would be that the Pratyaksa or direct perception is 
certainly contemporaneous with its object while 
Recollection cognises what was past and Scnptural 
knowledge and Inference let us Imow Objects of the 
three times, viz , past, present and future So, here also, 
the Jama position acknowledges the truth of both the 
seemingly contradirtory theories. Then, again, with 
regard to the question, whether knowledge is formless 
or has a form, the Jamas point out that knowledge is 
essentiaUy formless* but that it may be said to -have 
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forms, if by forms is meant a modification in its 
nature whereby it is enabled to grasp the Objects and 
which modification is brought about by a peculiar 
‘destruction-mitigation’ of the Kaunas which obscure 
knowledge and obstruct the cognising power of the 
Self. 

It is in this way that the Jainas estabhsh that the 
extreme nihilistic position denymg the reahty of the 
Self and of the Not-self is untenable. 

The Vedantms jom the Jainas in their above 
criticism of the Nihhstic position but contend tliat 
Brahma is the only one Real, besides which, all things 
are unreal. Their argument put in a syllogistic form 
is this* ‘Things of our expenene {prqpatica) are unreal, 
because theirs is an apparent reality; that which is so 
IS so, as for instance: Silver in an oyster-shell, they 
are so, hence they are so. The Jamas criticise the 
above Vedanta contention in the following ways: 
What do you mean by ‘the unreality of things’ Does 
‘unreality mean absolute non-existence’ or ‘false 
appearance’ or ‘indescribabihty’ ? In the first two cases 
you are led to deny yourself. In the third case the 
, question is: Why is a thing indescribable? Is it so, 
because there is no expression for it in language? or 
is it so, because there is nothing to gjve birth to an 
expression for it in langua^? Or thirdly, is it so 
because it has no nature of its own? The first is not 
the case, as eveiything has a corresponding expression 
for it m language. The second hypothesis also is 
untenable: for, what gives birth to an expression jn 
language is either a piece of knowledge or an object. 
We have knowledge of everything that has a name so 
that It cannot be said that the cause of an expression 
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m language, if knowledge be it, is wanting If it be 
said that it is the object that gives birth to a word 
and that things are indesmbable in words as objects 
which cause corresponding words do not exist, the 
Jamas ask* What do you mean by the non-existence 
of objects'^ Do you mean that objects do not exist as 
reals? Or, do you mean that they do not exist as 
unreals? In the jSrst case, you are led to the position 
that an unreal thing can nevertheless be perceived 
(Asatkhyati) In the second case, you admit the reahty 
of what are perceived (Sat-khyati). Nor is the position 
mamtamable that the objects do not exist either as 
reals or as unreals The Jamas point out that if by 
objects are meant objects which are beyond our 
experience, it does not matter if such meta-empncal 
objects do not exist; their non-existence does not 
mean the non-existence of the things of our experience. 
As regards a thing of our experience it is me aningless 
to deny both the alternatives (reahty and unreahty) 
to It; only one of them can be demed re garding a 
thmg; It is either not real or not unreal Hence it is 
that things are not mdescnbable because they are 
wanting in causes that produce words correspondmg 
to them. Thirdly, things cannot be said to be mdescii- 
bable, because they have no nature of their own. If by 
‘the nature of a tlun^ is meant either reahty or unre- 
ahty, all the difficulties just considered crop up. Nor 
can you say that a thmg is wantmg m a nature of its 
own, because it is ‘unknowable’. For, the very argu- 
ment, that a thmg is unsubstantial because it is 
unknowable, shows that the thing is not absolutely 
unknowable If it be said that a thmg is not really as 
it appaars m our perception of it, then it can be 
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argued that you cannot look upon it as unknowable 
on that account: you can only say that a thing is 
known differently from what it is (\'iparlta-ldi\tti)- 
As a matter of fact the doctrine of the absolute indes- 
cribabiliiy of things is set aside by our direct appre- 
hension Itself. Perceptions, such as 'this is a Saiala 
tree' etc , consist in apprehensions of definite, individual 
objects, e. g., the Sarala-tree and so on and as such, 
prove the realitj' of the Prapanca e. the varied’ or 
mulliplicitj' of &e things of our experience). The word, 
Prapanca, itself refers to distinct and varied reals. It 
may be contended by the Vedantist: Perception has 
for its object the positive real; hence in the vaned 
objects of the world, it posits the Brahma; it does 
not prove the reality of the varied objects in an 
individual by themselves: perception would have 
proved the reality of an individual object, if it had 
presented it as distinguished from another object: 
perception, however, has no element of negation in it 
and therefore it does not present its object as distin- 
guished from other objects. The Jainas pomt out ftat 
this Vedantist contention is not correct- For. what do 
you mean by ‘Vidhayaka’ or determiner of the positive 
character? If you say that by VidhavaJca it is meant 
that perception grasps only the positive nature of 
its object and does not negative (in it) the nauns 
of other things, your porition is WTong; for without 
negativing the nature of other things in it, ^ 
apprehension of the positive nature of a 

impossible. A blue object is perceived as distinguiriied 

from 3'ellow ones etc. and not otherwise. Iguoiance 
or Nescience also is a positive feet. When one perce- 
ives an object he feels at the same time that his ignor- 
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ance about the object is being removed The matter 
of percepton is thus not simply positive; perc^tion 
has always an element of negation m it It is thus 
that perception proves the reality of the objects of our 
experience Inference also leads to the same truth in 
this way “Prapahca is not false; because it is different 
from a non-existent thing, that which is so, is so; as for 
mstance the soul; it is so; hence it is so.” The Jamas 
point out that the soul or self according to the 
Vedantist himself appears as a reahty m our apprehen- 
sions, then, how can the Vedantist argue that although 
the soul is a reality, other things, appearing as real m 
OUT apprehensions etc. nevertheless unreal? The 
Vedantist argues that the Prapaflca has no nature of 
its own just like Silver apprehended m an oyster-shell 
and the Vedantist reason, as already pointed out, is 
that the nature of the Prapaflca is mdescribable The 
Jainas contend that the example in the Vedantist 
argument does not support the Vecfeitist conclusion, 
for, It is yet to be proved how Silver apprehended 
in any oyster-shell, is mdescribable The Jainas next 
ask the Vedantist, Is your argument for the unreahty 
of the Prapaflca, different from the Prapaflca or not 
different from it? If it be different, is it true If it be 
true, then we might say that like it, the Prapaflca or 
the expenential manifold may also be true and real. 
If It be untrue, is it void, i e , unsubstantial? Or, has 
It been stated mcorrectly'^ Or, is its nature mdescn- 
bable? In the first two cases, your argument does not 
prove your theory. The third position also is 
unsupportable inasmuch as your argument stated m 
words as done by you, cannot be said to be mdescn- 
bable The Vedantist may contend that his argument 
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does prove his theory, inasmuch as it has a practical 
vahdity and as such, is not untrue. To this conten- 
tion, die Jamas are opposed, and they ask: What is 
this practical validity of an argument? If it be said 
that It means that the argument serves well as a 
working theoiy, then it may be pointed out that the 
argument is a real one, which goes against the funda- 
mental position of the Vedantist that notbmg besides 
Brahma is real. If, on the contrary, the Vedantist 
means words by practical validity, if that is to say the 
Vedantist contends that his argument is valid so far 
as the words are concerned, then the Jainas ask. Do 
words consist m truth? If so, you admit the reahty 
of some things which are other than Brahma. If, on 
the contrary, words are essentially untruths, how can 
you say that they establish at least the practical validity 
of something? The Vedantist may point out* Counter- 
feit coins serve the purposes of purchase and sale as 
effectively as good coins; in the same manner an argu- 
ment although essentially unreal may, for practical 
purposes, be treated as real To this, the Jainas reply 
that m that case, the argument is admittedly invahd 
and all the above mentioned difficulties connected 
with an unreal argument completely weaken it For 
all these reasons the Vedantist cannot consistently 
TTiaintain that his argument is different from 
Prapahea or the experiential mamfold. Nor can he 
contend that his argument is identical in nature wim 
the Prapanca, for, in that case, it would be unreal like 
the Prapafica and as such, it would be incompetent to 

prove the Vedanlist’s theory. 

The Jamas thus show that the Vedantist has 
failed to prove that the Prapafica or the ejqpenenttal 
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manifold is unreal. Accordin^y, how can Ihe 
Vedantist contend that the Brahma is the only reahty 
and there is no object outside of and external to it? 

svasya vyavassyah svabhimukhyena praksianam 
bahyasyeva tad abhmukhyena, kmikalabhakam aham 
stmana jansmi ■ 16 i 

Translation: The certam knowledge of the Self 
consists in the clear illumination of die Self, just as 
that of the outside thmg, m that of the outside thing 
I know the young elephant along with myself. 

Notes : This Shtra mdnates that the Self is know- 
able just as any outside object. The Self, knowledge 
or the knowing process is as much knowable as any 
outside object, e g , a young elephant which is before 
the knower as an outside object of his knowledge. 

\\ ?\9 11 

' kab khalupsnasyslambanam bahyam pjatibhstam 
dbhimanyamsnas tad apt tat-piakaiam nabhmanyeta 
mihir alokavat i 17 i 

Translation. Admitting that the outside (object) 
as the object of knowledge is knowable, who will not 
admit that like the sun-light — knowledge itself as 
knowable too? 

Notes* The sun-hght which reveals mountains, 
cities and forests etc. is admittedly self-revealing. In 
4 
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the same manner it is to be admitted that knowledge 
which reveak all objects, e. g., a pitcher etc. is itselfself- 
reve^g. The knovwngprocess is an operation, of which 
the knower is conscious, knowledge is self-consaous 
The thinkers of the Bhatta school, however, refuse 
to admit that knowledge is directly self-conscious 
They argue that if knowledge were consdous of itself, 
then that would mean that the knowing process while 
serving as a means of knowing the outside objects 
presents itself also as an object to it: this presenting 
itself on the part of the knowing process as on object 
involves conflict in its operation (kriya-viro^d); 
hence it is reasonable to suppose that the knowledge 
of the knowing process itself is not direct but indirect 
(Parok§a). 

The Jaina philosophers criticise the above Mimam- 
sa view in the following way They ask. what is the 
conflict in the knowing process in the case of its direct 
self-consciousness? Do you mean to say that there 
would be conflict in the knowing process if it is held 
to generate its consciousness of itself? Well, we do 
not say that the knowing process generates its self-con- 
sciousness. Or do you mean to say that the self-con- 
sciousness of knowledge involves a conflict within the 
knowledge itself? This cannot be, for, just as the 
li^t in a lamp when generated is generated with the 
characteristic of illumination, knowledge ako, when 
generated, is generated along with its nature of self- 
consciousness. The MImamsakas contend that light 
may be admitted to be generated with the characteristic 
of illummating the thmgs outside it but that this does 
hot necessarily mean that it illuminates itself The 
Jainas expose the hollowness of the Miin5msa 
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contention by asking, what then is the case? Is h^t 
which reveals other things to remain unrevealed? Or 
does h^t require another hght to reveal itself? The 
first case is negatived by our experience. The second 
also is so, besides, m the second case there is the 
danger of infimte regression (every other-revealing 
h^t requiring another light for reve^g itself). The 
MImamsakas pomt out that light is generated with 
its nature of illuminatmg bn^tness (jnaksJa) and 
hence is appears to be bn^t by itself; it does not do 
the act of bn^tening it (illu mina ting itself), it is 
bright by its nature, accordm^y it is never wrong to 
say that hght does not reveal itself. The Jainas answer: 
We also never say that knowledge does the act of 
reveahng itself; the knowing process is self-consaous by 
its nature The MTmamsakas may pomt out The li ght 
(in the lamp) as a whole (avayavi) has parts (avayava) 
which illuminate it, the lamp-hght is thus not self- 
lUummatmg. But then the question is* How are 
those parts illuminated? If it be said that the li^t as 
a whole lUummates the parte, then it turns out that 
illummation is assistance rendered by the hght-whole 
and the h^t-parts m generating the knowledge of each 
other Now, if illumination thus consists in such 
assistance the question ans^ Do the h^t-whole and 
the light-parts render the said assistance, bemg them- 
selves known (by the perceiver) or bemg themselves 
unknown? The latter cannot be the case, for m that 
case, a hght which is itself unkown and unperceived 
would illuminate the things round about it In the 
former case, there is the fallacy of mutual depend- 
ence, for it comes to this that the hght-parts bemg 
themselves perceived, make the perception of the 
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light-whole possible and the light-whole being itself 
perceived makes the perception of the hght-parts 
possible. The MimSmsakas may try to avoid this 
fallacy by contending that each of these hght-parts is 
itself a li^t-whole having its own mmuter parts, 
which minuter parts make the perception of their 
hglit-whole possible; but, obviously, this MImadisaka 
contention involves ‘infimte regression’ (for, the 
mmuter light-parts are to be held to be perceptible 
through their still mmuter parts and so on). To avoid 
this Anavastha or ‘ infini te regression*, if the Mlmam- 
sakas admit that the most ultimate light-parts are 
themselves self-revealing, the Jamas ask. Why thai do 
you not admit that like those ultimate hght-parts, 
knowledge is directly self-reveahng? 

The Jainas next ask: How does knowledge know 
itself indirectly {_paroksd)t To this, the Miraamsaka 
reply is: By Arthapatti or ‘necessary imphcation’, • 
which is in this way, it is found that the Artha or 
the object of knowledge is made clear to the knower 
by the knowing process; now, this ‘clanfication-of-the 
object’ (pithapiskatya) is impossible unless the know- 
ing process is supposed to be cogmsable by the 
knower. The Jainas cnticise this Mimamsaka theopr 
in this way: What is this ‘clar^cation of the object’? 
Is it a function of the soul? or, of cogmtion’ Or, of 
the object The first of the alternatives is a^nst the 
fundamental principle of Prabhakara philosopl^ 
The second alternative also cannot be pressed by the 
Mimamsaka. Jfiana or knowledge, accordmg to 
them, is momentary and is lost as soon as it ongmatM 
The clarification-of-the-object is a later event so mat 
It cannot be connected with the previous knowing 
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process. The third alternative is also unacceptable; if 
clarification-of-the-object is due to the object, then 
an object which is clear to Caitra would have been 
clear to Maitra as well at the same tune Besides, 
the question is: Is the clanfication-of-the-object, which 
has been premised to be the function of the object, an 
unconscious (Jada) function or a conscious (ddiTipa) 
one? If It IS an unconscious process, how is the object 
apprehended? The clarification-of-the-object certainly 
involves a conscious apprehension of the object but 
how IS it possible if the clantication itself is an 
unconscious process? Pramana again is clear know- 
ledge about an object but how would the Pramana 
clarify it if clarification be held to be an unconscious 
process? If, agam, the clarification of the object 
(which has been premised to be the function of the 
object) be a conscious process, the question is. Is it 
self-conscious, i. e , conscious by itself or is it cogmsed 
by another mode of cognition? The MImamsakas, 
we have seen, could not hold knowledge to be self- 
conscious, on the ground that it would mean conflict 
within the process of cognition; accordingly, it is 
impossible for them to maintain that the clarification 
is a self-conscaous process, as in that case their own 
contention about the conflict (within the process of 
clarification) would stare them m the face. Nor can 
they say that clarification is cognised by another 
cognition For, how would this second cognition 
know the clarifymg process? How long does the 
clarification last, so that it may be known by ano thw 
cognition? You cannot say that the clarification or 
the clear knowledge of the object lasts as long as the 
object is there. One sees an object and then shuts 
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the eyes. When he saw the object, the object, let us 
suppose, was clear to him. But when he shuts his 
eyes, tlie object is still there, yet it is no longer clear 
to him. Nor can it be said that the clear knowledge 
lasts so long as there is the operation of the sense- 
organ in connection with object. The operation of 
the sense-organ gives us only an apprehension of the 
object; it has nothing to do with the clear knowledge 
about it. If, lastly, it be maintained that the clear 
- knowledge about a thing lasts only for a moment, 
then It goes without saying that such an evanescent 
cognition cannot be cognised by any succeeding 
cognition. Hence it is that the process of the clarificat- 
ion-of-tlie-object is unknowable on MImamsaka 
premises and presuppositions 

Accordingly, the MimSmsa contention thatcopi- 
tion is cognisable not directly but by the ‘necessary 
implication’ of the process of the clarification-of-the- 
object falls to the ground 

The pliilosophers of the Yauga School also contend 
that knowledge is not self-revealing. Their argument 
put in a syllogistic form is as follows A mode of 
knowledge is revealed by some (mode), other than 
itself; because it bemg other than God’s knowledge, is 
an ‘object to-be-known or determmed (piameya)’, 
that which is so, is so, as for instance, a pitcher; it is 
so, hence it is so. A mode of knowledge is never 
cognised m and by itself; it is cogmsed by the mental 
perception (jnsnasa-pratyaksd) which follows it immedi- 
ately and which belongs to the same cognismg subject 
Cognition m itself is concerned with the object of 
knowledge, its busmess fe solely to acquaint the 
knower with the object. The cogmtion of cogmtion, 
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however, arises only where the nature of the objective 
cognition is enquired mto. 

The Jainas on the contrary, put forward the argu- 
ment' “Our cognition is a durectly self-conscious 
process; because it is cognition like God’s knowledge.” 
It cannot be said that the Jmnas deny the existence of 
God and as such are not justified m calling to their 
aid the instance of God’s knowledge. What the 
Jainas deny is the existence of a world-creatmg God. 
They, however, admit the existence of an all-knowing, 
supremely-perfect bemg, whom they look upon as 
God 

The Jainas next cntiose the argument of the 
Yauga School in the foUowmg way. Fnst of all, 
they pomt out that according to the thinkers of the 
Yauga School, the divine knowledge being directly 
self-conscious and self-revealing is never an object-to- 
be-known; It IS thus not an object-to-be-determined 
(cqframeya) Further, accordmg to these philosophers, 
besides the divine knowledge, there is no other self- 
consdous knowledge which is Aprameya. This bemg 
the case, for the purposes of the argument of the 
Yauga School it is enough to state the reason Qietu) 
as ‘because it is other than God’s knowledge’. That 
part of the reason {hetu) m the Yauga argument which 
states ‘because it is Pram^a’ is clearly useless (yyartha 
viJesya). 

The Jainas next point out how the reason Qietu) 
m the Yauga arugment is unconnected {apiayojaka) 
with what IS to be proved by it To prove that some- 
thing IS never self-revealmg but is revealed by some- 
^g other than it— it is not relevant to state the reason 
Qietu) as ‘because it, being' other than God’s know- 
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ledge, is a Prameya”. The Hetu which is competent 
for the purposes of the conclusion here is “because it 
IS charactensed by unconsciousness”. Only uncons- 
cious object cannot be self-revealing, and it is always 
revealed by something other than it. 

The implication of the Jama criticism is that 
although our knowledge is different from God’s 
knowledge, it is directly self-conscious. An unconsc- 
ious obj'ect IS dependent on somethmg other than it 
for Its revelation Knowledge, on the contraiy, is 
self-revealmg. The contention of the Yauga School,— 
Knowledge is revealed not by itself but by somethmg 
other than it, — ^would have been proved if knowledge 
were an unconscious process. But as the Yauga 
thinkers, to prove their theory, — ^‘knowledge is revealed 
not by Itself but by something other than it,— state 
their ‘reason’ (hetu) not as “because it is unconscious” 
(which, as shown above, is the only competent Hetu) 
but as “because it bemg other than God’s knowledge 
is a Prameya”, — ^their reason (hetu) is unconnected 
(aprayojaka) with what they want to prove. 

It has been stated above that according to the 
Yauga philosophers, we have at first the cognition of 
objects and thereafter, when we reflect about this 
cognition we have a cogmtion of this cogmtion The 
Jamas, however, pomt out that we never feel such an 
interval between a cognition and the cogmtion of tbs . 
cognition. The Yauga thinkers contend that there is 
of course the interval but that owmg to its extreme 
shortness it may not be felt. The Jainas pomt out 
that if an enquiry (Jipsss) about the nature of a 
cognition stood between the cogmtion and the cog- 
mtion of that cogmtion,— as contended by the Yauga 
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thinkers, — the interval between them cannot be so short 
as to be incapable of bemgielt. As a matter of fact, 
it IS not the Jijiiasa that causes the cognition of a 
cogmtion In many cases, on proper occasions, a 
cogmtion IS immediately cogmsed without the inter- 
vention of the Jijfiasa The Yauga philosphers contend 
that there is no harm in supposing that an mtrospective 
knowledge is always the msult of retrospective 
reflection. The Jainas refute this contention by 
pomting out that m that case there would be no 
further cogmtion of objects for a self-conscious man; 
for after he has the ^t cogmtion of an object he 
cogmses this cognition and m the next moment he 
cogmses that cogmtion of cogmtion and in the next 
moment he cogmses that cognition of cogmtion and 
so on,— having no opportunity for cognismg the out- 
side objects 


jMmsya pjomeysvyabhicaritvam piamatfyam 1 18 1 


Translation’ The vahdity of knowledge con- 
sists in its agreement with the knowable (i. e., the 
object which is to be detenmned). 


Notes- To represent the exact nature of its 
object IS the nature of knowledge when it is Pramana, 
1 . e , vahd knowledge. 


U 1) 

tad-itmat tvsprsmanyam i 19 i 
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Translation: The invalidity of knowledge con- 
sists in the opposite of that (i. e., difference with the 
object of knowledge). 

Notes: What makes a thing appear differently 
from what it really is, is not a PramSna or valid 
knowledge. It should be noted here that the object of 
invalid knowledge must always be an external object 
Because one’s own Self cannot be said to be appre- 
hended differently from what it is, to lumself. Hence it 
may be safely said that all knowledge with regard to 
the self is valid and never fallacious; but with regard 
to an external object, some modes of cognition are 
correct and some fallacious. 


’TOT g ^ : 

wms U W 

tad ubhayam utpattau parata era, jSaptau tu svatab 
paratas ca > 20 J 

Translation: With respect to their origination, 
both of them (i. e., the vahdity and the invahdily of 
knowledge) are due to the other (i. e., somethingother 
than itself) while their consciousness is due to itself 
and the other. 

Notes: There are Gunas and Dosas, i. e., dari- 
fying and mystifying attnbutes or aspects in the factor 
that cause the origin of a mode of knowledge. Where 
the knowledge-causing factors are good, we have the 
PiamEna or vahd knowledge. Where howevw, the* 
factors are faulfy, we have the Apramania or invalid 
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knowledge The validity and the invalidity of know- 
ledge are thus dependent on the other, i. e , something 
other than the knowledge itself, viz , on the goodness 
or the badness of the factors that cause knowledge 

But the consciousness that we have vahd know- 
ledge or otherwise is sometimes due to the knowledge 
itself and sometimes to factors, other than it Where 
from the observation of the same phenomenon, the 
same knowledge anses too often we have an intuitive 
consciousness, i e.,- a self-consciousness that we have 
the Pramana or vahd knowledge But where the 
same phenomenon is observed and at each tune, the 
knowledge is varying, we come to have an mtmtive 
consdousness that we have AprarnSna or mvalid 
knowledge It is thus that where the observation of a 
phenomenon is repeated many tunes (abhyssa-daJa) 
the consciousness comes of itself whether we have the 
Pramana or the Apramana. In such cases, the 
Prau^na-hood or otherwise is forced on our conscious- 
ness as it were, and we. have not to exauune the 
grounds on which the Pramana-hood or otherwise 
might be based But in the case where the observation 
of a matter cannot be repeated (anabhyssa-daJa) we 
have to examme the evidence and the aspects of the 
phaiomenon under observation and other relevant 
things before we can have the consciousness that we 
have the vahd knowledge or otherwise; here such 
consciousness is not mtuitive but is dependent on 
factors other than the knowledge itself. 

The MImamsa School of thinkers, on the cont-* 
rary, contend that it is the knowledge itself which is 
responsible for its Pramana-hood or vahdity They 
criticise the above Jaina view by a sking . How are we 
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to know the Gunas in the factors (which are other 
than the self) that generate vahd knowledge 7 If you 
say that these Gunas are known by Pratyaksa or 
direct apprehension, then the question is Is ^s dnect 
perception sensuous 'or supersensuous? Let us exa- 
mine the iirst position. Hie sense-organs are admit- 
tedly the main factors (other than the self) which- 
cause the genesis of knowledge so that according to 
you, when there are Gunas m the sense-organs, there 
arises the valid knowledge. But the sense-organs 
themselves are supeisensuous; so that the Gunas 
located in them must be supersensuous also and hence 
the alleged Gunas in the knowledge-originating factors 
cannot be perceived by our sensuous apprehension. 
To say, on the other hand, that the Gunas are known 
by supersensuous perception is assertion only; it is 
not proving it and as such, it cannot be accepted by 
reasoning people. If it be said that the Gunas are 
known by Anumana or mference, then the question 
is: How is the Niyama or the general proposition 
connecting the Gunas which are the proven here with 
the observed facts, i.e.,the Hetu or the reason, known? 
For, without the knowledge of this Niyama or the 
general proposition an inference is impossible. Now, 
a knowledge of the Niyama or the mvanable relation- 
ship between two facts is impossible xmless the two 
related facts are first known. It has already been 
shown that one part of the related facts, viz., the 
Gunas are not perceivable by the senses. It follows 
therefore that the Niyama or the invanable relation- 
ship cannot be a matter of the Pratyaksa or direct 
perception. It can neither be said that the 
known by Anumana or mference. For, if it be hel 
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that the very same inference which yields the know- 
ledge of the Gunas yields thereby the knowledge of 
the Niyama, there anses the fadlacy of the mutual 
dependence; and if, on the contrary, it be held that 
some other inference establishes the Ni3rama, then 
there anses the fallacy of the ‘mfimte regression’. It 
is thus that there are no Gunas and that valid know- 
ledge arismg firom the knowledge-generating factors m 
their natural state is -never dependent on anythmg 
other than itself 

As regards the Jaina theory that the conscious- 
ness of the vahdity of knowledge is sometimes due to 
Para or some factors different from the knowledge 
Itself, the MImsmsa thinkem cnticise it by asking: To 
what is this consciousness due: a knowledge of 
the Gunas or good quahties in the factors that cause 
the knowledge or a ^owledge that there is nothmg 
contradictmg the knowledge, or a knowledge of some- 
thing which is consistent with the knowledge? The 
first position, Karana-guna-jnSna, cannot be main- 
tained, because it has been already shown that Gunas 
m knowledge-causing factors cannot be known As 
regards the second position, Badhakabhava-jnana, the 
question is What is this Badhaka or matter contra- 
dicting the knowledge m question, a cogmtion of the 
lyant of which, gives nse to the consciousness that the 
Imowledge m question is vahd? If the Badhaka be a 
matter contemporaneous with the knowledge m 
question, then, the distinction between false know- 
ledge and valid knowledge practically vamshes; for, 
in all nustaken apprehensions there is for the time 
being the consciousness that we have ri^t knowledge 
le, the consciousness that there is nothing which 
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contradicts it. If, on the contrary, the BSdhaka is 
to mean matters of all times which contradict the 
knowledge m question, then a knowledge of the want 
of such Badhakas is clearly impossible, for, no one 
can liave a knowledge of all things present, past and 
future, which contradict or which may contradict a 
particular given knowledge The MImhmsa thinkers 
refute the third position, Samv5di-vedana, also by 
asking: Does the alhed and consistent Imowledg^' 
co-operate {sahaksn) with the knowledge m question 
or does it grasp {grshaka) the latter? The first alter- 
native IS impossible because the knowledge that is 
consistent with the given knowledge is different from 
the latter m time and as such, cannot co-operate with 
it. With respect to the second alternative, three 
pioblems arise, each of which is absurd. The first 
of the questions is: Does ‘the consistent knowledge’ 
know or grasp the knowledge m question? This can- 
not be because tlie latter knowledge vanishes before 
it can be known by any knowledge consistent with it. 
Does ‘the consistent knowledge’ then know the object 
of the knowledge m question? It is well knowi how 
one and the same object is often apprehended diffe- 
rently in different moments or senes of cogmtion, so 
that it is never safe to hold that two cogmtions have 
the self-same matter as their object Thirdly, does, 
then, ‘the consistent knowledge’ consist in a know- 
ledge of ‘the practical efficiency’ (mtha-knya-fisna) 
or m some other forms of Imowledge? The first 
position IS unacceptable. The origmal knowledge, i e., 
the knowledge in question must first be known to be 
valid before the knowledge about the practical utihty 
of its object can anse, because unless we first know 
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that we have correct knowledge, we cannot have an 
urge {pfovrtti) for knowing the practical utility of the 
object of our knowledge The position thus involves' 
the following ‘circular reasoning*. From ‘the know- 
ledge of the validity of the knowledge’ arises ‘the 
urge from ‘the ur^’ arises ‘the knowledge 

of the practic^ efficiency {artha-kriyajMnd)' \ from 
‘the knowledge of the ‘practical efficiency’ arises the 
knowledge of ‘the vahdity o£.the knowledge’ {piamam- 
niJcaya) Further, how is the vahdity of ffie know- 
ledge of the practical effidenqr known? If it be said 
that it IS known from another knowledge of the 
practical efficiency, then the position leads to ‘ infini te 
regression’; if it be said that it is known from the 
given original knowledge itself, then the position 
involves ‘mutual dependence*. If it be said that the 
vahdity of the knowledge of the practical effi c ie ncy is 
known from the knowledge of the practical efficiency 
Itself, why then do you not admit that the validity of 
a given knowledge is known from the knowledge 
itself? If, lastly, it be contended that ‘the consistent 
knowledge’ consists m some forms of cogmtion other 
than the knowledge of the practical efficiency, it may 
be pomted out that m that case the ‘consistent know- 
ledge’ IS either similar to or different from the given 
on^al knowledge. In the case of the first -alter- 
native, it should be noted that an experience of a 
similar need not always show that another experience 
is vahd Observation of water m a nver does not 
prove that one’s experience of water m a desert 
mirage was an expenence of truth If, on the other 
hand, ‘the consistent knowledge’ be different from the 
given knowledge, the former cannot be said to be 
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consistent with the latter. It is thus that the 
Mlmariisa thinkers establish that ‘the validity of 
knowledge’ is known from the knowledge itself and 
that this knowledge of the validity of a knowledge is 
never due to any factor outside the given knowled^. ' 

As regards ‘the mralidity of knowledge’, the 
Mimamsaakas maintain, it is due to Dosa or fault in 
the generating factors. They hold also that ‘the 
knowledge of the invalidity of a knowledge’ is d^en- 
dent on a cognition of the Badhaka. According to 
the followers of Jaimini, ‘the mvalidity of knowledge’ 
as well as ‘the knowledge of the invalidity of a know- 
ledge’ are both dependent on Para, i. e., facts and 
factors other than the given knowledge itself. 

To the above criticism, the Jainas reply as follows: 
If, as the MlmSmsakas adnut, the Dosas are real and 
can be known, tliere is no reason why the Gunas 
should not be real and cognisable in a like manner. 
S' It be said that the Dosas or defects located in the 
sense-organs are sense-perceived as real, it may be 
said that the Gunas also so located may be sense- 
perceived as reaL If it be objected that Gunas are 
not real but are only the absence of the Dosas and as 
such are not perceivable by the senses,— there is the 
danger of the same line of argument bemg turned 
against the contention; it may be urged that the Dosas 
are but the unreal absences of the Gunas Even if 
the Gunas be held to be absence of the Dosas, th^ 
are not wholly unsubstantial and unreal; for Bhatta, 
the great MImEihsS. thinker, has clearly admitted that 
AbhSva or absence is not Tuccha or totally unreal. 

If, then it be admitted that the Gunas are not unreal 
the theory of the Jainas that ‘the validity of knowledge 
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IS dependent-on the Para 0. e., the Gunas in the know- 
ledge generating factors) is practically accepted. The 
Mlmamsakas next contend that supposing the Ounas 
to be real, they cannot be directly perceived, as the 
senses in which they inhere being supersensuous, the 
Gunas also are supersensuous. The MImamsa thin- 
kers point out that when we say that some Gunas in 
the senses are perceived, we are to imderstand that 
only some supeifidal Gunas in the peripheral part of 
a sense-organ are perceived. But a real sense is 
supersenuous; it is not the gross periphery. Accord- 
ingly, the real Gunas inhering in the real sense-organs 
are unperceptible. The Jainas set aside this argument 
of the MImamsa School by u rging that a smular line 
of argument would show that the real Dosas inhering 
in the real sense-organs are imperceptible— which is 
against the MlirSmsa contention. The thinker s of 
the MImamsa School next put forward the following 
argument for the inference that it is the Dosas that 
are real and operative m the matter of the genesis of 
an invahd knowledge. ' The factors that operate in the 
genesis of cogmtion ate only sufficient for the genesis 
of bare cogmtion, they do not explain why a co gni tion 
ran be invalid; for the purposes of the genesis of an 
invahd knowledge some factors over and above the 
factors which generate mere cognition must be supposed 
to operate;^ these additional factors are the Dosas 
which are &us real. The Jainas pomt out that an 
exactly similar line of argumrait would diow that in 
the matter of the genesis of vahd knowledge, Gunas 
must be supposed to be real and operative. The 
in this way set aside the MImamsa contention 
that valid knowledge is due to the generating factors 
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of knowledge only and establish that it is due to 
the Para, i e., Gunas or good attributes inherent in 
those factors. 

Tlie Jainas next answer the MlmSmsa crihctstn 
that ‘the knowledge of the vaUdity of a knowledge’ is 
never due to Para or factors other than the knowledge 


itself, in the following way. The Jaina philosophers 
maintain that ‘the knowledge of the vahdity of a given 
knowledge* arises from Samvadi Vedana or know- 
ledge of something which is consistent with the ^ven 
knowledge They hold that Karana-guna-jnana, i. e., 
the knowledge of the Gunas or good qualities inherent 
in the knowledge-causing factors and Badhak5bh5va- 
jhSna or the knowledge ttiat there is nothing contra- 
dicting the ^ven knowledge are included in Samvadi- 
Vedana. The Samvadi-Vedani or consistent know- 
ledge consists in a knowledge of the form: ‘The 
object of the present knowledge is apprehended to be 
similar to that of the (given) previous knowledge. 
Such Samvadi- Vedana gives us the knowledge that the 


given previous knowledge is vahd. The Karana-gnna- 
jnEna is possible, because, as shown already, Gunas 
like Dosas are real and knowable. Such Karana- 
guna-jiiana gives us the knowledge that our ^ven 
knowledge is valid. The Mimanisa contention about 
the impossibility of the Badhakabhava-jnana is al^ 
unsound. When a knowledge arises, thwe ^ot oe 
any other knowledge along with it, cont^icting « 
Two modes of knowledge, a given knowledge and me 
knowledge of the Badhaka or tlie contradictoryj^c^« 
be simultaneous It is true accor«l“S^y ? 
Badliakabhava-jnSna does not refer to any BadW, 

contemporaneous with the given knowledge. Itieter 
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to the future Badhaka. In other words, the doctrine 
of the Badhakabhava-jfiana imphes that when we 
come to know that there would be nothing in future 
which would contradict our present knowledge, we 
feel that our given knowled^ is vahd. It is true that 
we cannot directly perceive future things But this 
need not invahdate our inferences about the future. 
We see, for mstance, the rise of the constellation, 
Kfttdca, and we infer that the constellation Sakata will 
rise next* this inference is quite sound. In the same 
manner, when we come to know the imphcations 
of an the circumstances attending a given knowled^ 
nr\A infer that m future there wiU be nothing contradi- 
ctmg it, we feel that our given knowledge is valid 
The next Jama reply is that the Samvadi-Vedana or 
‘the knowledge consistent with the given knowledge’ 
gives us the consciousness of die vahdity of the given 
knowledge by grasping either the object of the given 
knowledge or another matter A pit^er, for instance, 
is perceived m a dim light, later on, when the same 
object 18 brought into clear and brilliant h^t, the 
later perception tells us that our earlier perception of 
a pitcher was vahd. The MimSmsa criticism based on 
the contention that the same object appears differently 
in different perceptions is misconceived. Two perce- 
ptions of the same object cannot be different; if th^ 
appear to be different, closer examination will show 
that one of them at least was illusory Then again a 
determination of a matter different from the object of 
the given knowledge may sometimes show that the 
given knowledge was valid. Aitha-knya-jilSna or ‘a 
knowledge of the practical efficiency’ Tor mstance, 
gives us the knowledge of the vahdity of a given know- 
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ledge. The Jainas contend that there is no ‘circular 
reasoning (cakraka)’ here. For the generation of 
‘the urge’ (pravriti) the original given knowledge need 
not be known to be valid at the very beginning The 
‘urge’ arises from ‘the doubt’ about tlie vahdity of the 
given knowledge and a consequent desire to detemine 
the vahdity or otherwise. The Artha-kriyS-jfiSna 
determines it and gives us the knowledge of the 
validity of a given knowledge. The Jainas point out 
that the Arthaknyajhana involves repeated observa- 
tions (abhyasa-daia) and is confirmatory of itself. The 
knowledge of the validity of ‘the knowledge of the 
practical efficiency’ arises thus m and from itself The 
Mimamsa charge on this point, “let then the know- 
ledge of the validity of the given knowledge be due to 
the given knowledge itself, like that of the Arfiia- 
kriya-jiiaaia” is groundless; for, as shown above, the 
character or an undetermined given knowledge 
is different from ‘the knowledge of the practical 
efficiency’ • The Jainas next point out that the obser- 
vation of an object different from the object of the 
given knowled^, when both the objects belong to the 
same class, sometimes ^ves us the knowledge that our 
given knowledge is valid Even if the two phenomena 
do not belong to the same class, the expedence of one 
of them may sometimes confirm the knowledge about 
the other phenomenoiL Take, for instance, the foUov^ 
ing case We see the form of the colour of a fruit and 
perceive it to be an orange. Tlien at mght we taste 
its juice This taste of the juice,— although an expen- 
ence'of a different phenomenon,— gives us the Imow- 
ledge that our former Judgment in connection with ffle 
experience of the form of the colour, was valid. The 
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MImamsa criticism based on the instances of 
the observations of nver-water and water in 
desert-mirage or on the contention that the experience 
of different phenomena cannot confirm one another 
are wrong For, it is not the Jaina position that 
every later experience confirms the earlier. The Jamas 
maiTitaiTi that when two connected phenomena do not 
contradict each other, the later experience of one of 
them IS a SamvSdaka or confirmatory of the earlier 
expenence of the other. The ^enence of nver- 
water is not SamvSdi-Vedana m connection with the 
expenence of water in a desert-mirage, because m the 
later expenence there was no experience of water at 
all In the same manner, the later expenence of a 
pitcher is not confirmatory of the earher expenence of 
water; because, as the Jamas pomt out, the two 
expenences are wholly unconnected. The Jaina theory 
18 that when two phenomena belong to the same 
senes or context and do not contradict each other, 
the expenence of the later phenomenon is a Samvadi- 
Vedana and as such gives us the knowledge that our 
earher expenence about the other phenomenon was 
a vahd one. 

Fmally, the Jainas proceed to e xamin e the 
Mimamsa contention that ‘the knowledge of the 
vahdity of a knowledge’ is also due to itself (sva). 
They ask. What do you mean by ‘sva* or itself? 
You cannot say that it means the given knowledge, 
for, according to the MimSmsakas, knoivledge is 
never directly self-conscious, which necessarily imphes 
that It IS impossible for knowledge to know its validity, 
vahdity bemg only the Dharma of the knowledge 
Itself The Jamas pomt out that the Mimamsa philo- 
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sophers are thus bound to mean by *sva\ the know* 
ledge which grasps or has for its object something, 
related to the ‘given knowledge’. In other words, 
the Mimaihsaka contention that ‘the knowledge of 
the validity of knowledge’ is due to the given know- 
ledge Itself can mean only that the knowledge which 
is consistent with the given knowledge can give nse 
to the consciousness of the vahdity of the knowledge 
which is exactly the Jaina position. To this inter- 
pretation of their theory, the MImamsakas demur by 
contending that their theory of ‘the knowledge of die 
validity of a knowledge’ being due to the given 
knowledge itself, means that the validity of a know- 
ledge is known in the same way, in which the given 
knowledge is known. In criticism of this contention 
of the Mlmaihsakas, the Jainas remind them that 
according to the MXmsihsa School of thinkers, the 
process of cognition becomes self-conscious not 
directly but is indirectly held to be a conscious pro- 
cess, because of the ArthSpatti or implicative reasoning 
that Artha-pr2katya or the clarification of the object 
of cognition would otherwise be inexplicable. Now, 
the question is: What is this ‘clarification of the 
object’? If It means the revelation of the true nature 
of the object, we ask; How is this true nature of the 
object known? You cannot say that the true nature 
of the object becomes clear when the knowledge of 
the object is known to be valid; for, tbs would 
involve ‘mutual dependence’ thus; ‘the knowledge ot 
the validity of a knowledge’ arises from the 
ation of the true nature of the object’ and from the 
clarification of the true nature of the object’ anses 
‘the knowledge of the validity of a knowledge ot 
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can it be said that the trae nature of the object 
becomes clear owing to some other valid knowledge; 
for, this would mvolve ‘infinite regression’. Tlie 
MImSmsakas may contend that the knowledge of the 
true nature of the object of cognition arises from the 
knowledge itself, that the knowledge of the true nature 
of the object gives rise to the knowledge of the vali- 
(hty of the knowledge, and that in this way the know- 
ledge of the validity of a knowled^ is due to the 
given knowledge itself. The Jainas, however, point out 
that a similar line of argument would show that tiie 
knowledge of the invalidity of a knowledge also is 
due to the ^ven knowledge itsdf, which is against 
the MImamsS theory. If it be said by the MIm£msa- 
kas that the knowledge of the invah^ty of a know- 
led^ is due to the knowledge of the Bsdhaka and 
not to the knowledge itself, it may be urged against 
them that the knowledge of the >^dity of a know- 
ledge is due to the knowledge of the Samvsdaka. If, 
lastly, by Artha-prakatya is meant (not the apprehen- 
sion of the true nature but) simply the apprehension 
of the true nature of the object of cognition then it 
is clear than such Artha-piSkmya need not give us the 
knowledge of the validity of a knowledge only but 
also the knowledge of its invahdity which is against 
the MImSmsa position. 

The MIm3msS theones are thus beset with diffi- 
culties; and the Jaina theones, as indicated in the 
Sutra under comment, are p^ectly sound. 
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iti prcnnmia-naya-iattvslokalauks-re 'pramsm-m- 
rnpa~nintayo nama prathamab paricchedab i 

Translation: Here ends die first Chapter of the 
Prarasna-naya-tattvalol^laTikSia, entitled: The De* 
termination of the Nature of the PramSna (or tiie 
Complete Valid Knowledge). * 



CHAPTER n 


51^ STriref ^ M ? M 

tad dn-bhedam piatyaksam ca paroksam ca i 1 i 

Translation: That is of two buds. Direct (ht. 
Sensuous) and Indirect (ht. Unsensuous)!. 

Commentary: The sensuous cognition is the 
Pratyaksa The word Pratyaksa may be derived either 
from the word, aksi which means the Eye or from the 
word aksa which means the sense. Those who derive 
the word Pratyaksa from aksi, pomt out that althou^ 
m that case the Pratyaksa would primarily mean only 
the visual perception, it would by imphcation mclude 
all sensuous perceptions which are spasta or clear. 
They contend that we must widen the scope of the 
Pratyaksa, even if we derive the word from aksa, i.e:, 
a sense-organ; for, the Pratyaksa means not only all 
sensuous perceptions but mcludes also the onTndnya 
piatyaksa, i.e , apprehensions which are mental. The 
Jamas, however, prefer to derive the word Pratyaksa 
from aksa. 

The Paroksa is cogmtion which is not dependent 
on the active functioning of any peripheral sense- 
organ but which arises only from the operation of the 
Manas or the mind 

Both the Pramanas, the Pratyaksa and the Paroksa, 
are equally potent to lead us to' truth. It is not 
proper to look upon the former a better and a more 
reliable source of valid knowledge. 



P'ornam-naya-lamaiokalankarah n, 1 

The above Jaina division of the Pramanas into 
two only is objected to by various Schools of thmkere. 
Acwrding to the Carvakas, for example, there is 
only one source of correct knowledge and that is the 
Pratyaksa or the sensuous perception. On the other 
hand, the thinkers of the ortliodox Schools variously 
lay down nine PrarnSnas which are: The Pralyaks^ 
the ^umana, the Agama, the Upamana^ the Artha- 
patti, the Abh^va, the Sambhava, the Aitihya and 
the Pratibha. The Jainas point out that the Anumana 
Inference will, in the proper place, be defended as 
a mode of valid knowledge, so that the CarvSka 
position is not maintainable. As regards the ailftgpd 
other sources of valid knowledge, the Jainas contend 
that in the two broad classes, viz , the Pratyak^ and 
the Paroksa, such of those as are really valid sources 
of knowledge will be found to be included. 

It wiU be shown how the Anumina or Inference 
and the Agama or Authoritative knowledge are die 
Paroksa, i.e., indirect and unsensuous knowledge 

Upamana is thus characterised by the thinkers of 
the Nyaya School. A servant was told by his master, 
*Bnng a Gavaya’. He did not know which object was 
signified by the word, ‘Gavaya’. Accordingly he asked 
a forester ‘What-hke is a G^^vaya?’ ‘A Gavaya is 
similar to a Cow’, replied the forester. This instruc- 
tion enabled the servant to recognise a Gavaya in the 
forest. Now, UpamSna is knowledge about the 
similarily of an object to another object which results 
from the recollection of the meaning of instructive 
words from a competent person and which brings 
about such forms of cognition as, ‘That is the object 
signified by the word, Gavaya’, The MlinEmsh account 
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of Upamana is sligMy dMereiit According to this 
School it is such* A certain man knew what a Cow 
was but not what a Gavaya was. Moreover, he had 
not the information, ‘A Gavaya is like a Cow’. Now, 
when he was roaming in a dense forest he saw for the 
first time a Gavaya At the si^t of this, there arises 
m him a knowledge of similarity with regard to the 
cow which is not present before him at the time, of 
the form* ‘That cow is similar to this or that there is 
similarity of that cow to this* Sucb knowledge is 
Upamana, which thus consists m a cogmtion, either 
of a recollected object qualified with the fact of simi- 
larity or of the fact of similarity attributed to that 
object. It will be shown hereafter that Upamana 
comes under Pratyabhijni, a mode of the Paroksa 
PrarnSna 

The PramSna called the Arthapatti is, according 
to the Jainas, included m the Anumana or hoference 
They ask: Does the fact raismg ‘the necessary pre- 
sumption’ {arthspatti-utthspaka-aitha, viz., the fact of 
Devadatta’s fatness coupled with the fact of his not 
eating during the day-time) imply ‘the fact presumed’ 
(adrstoi tha, viz,, the fact of Devadatta’s eating at ni^t) 
by bdng known or determined as ‘otherwise-ineiqih- 
cable’ (ie., without the presumption of Devadatta’s 
fatness) or does it do so without bring so known or 
determined? The latter cannot be the case; for, if the 
former fact (i.e., Devadatta’s fatness) be not known as 
‘otherwise-mexphcable’ (i.e , without the fact of Deva- 
datta’s eating at night), the necessary presumption 
cannot arise Now, if the former fact be known to be 
as ‘otherwise inexplicable’, the question is: How is 
this ‘inexplicabihty-otherwise’ (Any arthanupapsdya- 
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manatva) determined? If you say that by ArthSpatti 
or necessary presumption this ‘inexplicability— other- 
wise’ is known, there arises the fallacy of ‘mutual 
dependence’ m this way: A fact known to be 
otlieiwise inexplicable’, raises ‘the necessary presump- 
tion’, ‘the necessary presumption’ again determines or 
makes to us known the fact that the given fact is 
otherwise-mexplicable’. If, on the contrary, it be 
said that tliis ‘mexplicability-otherwise’ is known 
through other sources of knowledge the Jainas ask, 
what are these sources? If it be said that ‘repeated 
observation’ (bhttyodariana) gives this knowledge, then 
the question is: What is actually the matter of yoar 
observation? If you say that in ‘the abode of the 
proven* (sadhyaefharmT, i.e,, Devadatta himself), you 
had tlie experience of this ‘inexplicabilify-otherwise’, 
then obviously the- ArthSpatti or the necessary pre- 
sumption is useless; because your actual expenence 
had already the matter of tlie presumption as its 
inatter (tliat is to say, the question of any presump- 
tion does not arise as it was already your experience 
that Devadatta eats at niglit); if, on the contrary, it be 
held, that one has this expenence of ‘the inexpli- 
cability otherwise’ in ‘the instances’ (dtstcnita-dharnv, 
1. e , instances where fatness, coupled With not eating 
at the day time and eatmg at night are found) the 
question may be asked; Is ‘the repeated obseivation’ 
of these instances competent to establish ‘the mexpli- 
cability-otherwise’ m ‘the abode of the proven’ or is 
it not? (That is to say does observation of instances 
establish that Devadatta must have been eating at 
mght?). If It does not, then such ‘repeated observation’ 
is obviously useless, so far as the ‘necessary presump- 
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tion’ is concerned If it does, then it is clear that 
there is no difference between the fact, raising ‘the 
necessary presumption’ and ‘the reason’ or ‘the mark’ 
(Linga or Hetu) m an Inference (In other words, 
Arthapath becomes identical with Anumana). The 
opponent (i e , the Mimamsa philosopher) may urge 
here that not ‘the repeated observation’ but ‘non- 
experience m the opposite’ (vipakssnupalambha) gives 
us this knowledge of ‘the meiqilicabihty otherwise’ 
(That IS to say, it may be contended that our know- 
ledge of the fact that &tness coupled with the fact of 
bis not eatmg at the day tune cannot be explained 
without the fact of his eating at ni ght is due to our 
negative expenence that one who does not eat at mght 
IS not fat Without eatmg at the day tune). The Jainas 
exanune this contention by asking: Does this negative 
expenence (i e , no eatmg at mght and so fatness for 
a person who does not eat at the day tune) necessarily 
give nse to the knowledge of the ‘mexphcabihty-other- 
wise’? If It does not, then ArthSpatti is not always 
a safe and .rehable source of vahd knowledge. If it 
does, Arthapatti becomes a mode of AnumSna which 
is based on a sure knowledge {jiiicitd) of ‘the impos- 
sibihty otherwise’ {anyathsmpapatu). It cannot be 
said that the difference between an Anumana and an 
Arthapatti hes m the fact that whereas m an Anumana 
e g., ‘The Hdl is fiery because it smokes’, you have 
always ‘a mark’ (e. g ‘smoke*) which abides in ‘the 
abode’ (e. g. hill), an Arthapatti is devoid of such 
a mark’. For, there may be an Anumana m which 
‘the mark’ may not abide m ‘the abode’. This is 
admitted by Bhatta himself^ when he said. “The 
Inference about the Brahmana-hood of a son from 
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the Brahmana-hood of his father is admitted to be 
vahd by all, although it does not d^end on *mark’ 
abiding m ‘an abode’ 

The Pramana called the Abhava,i.e., the cognition 
of non-existence consists in non-genesis (qnutpatti) of 
perception etc. We have it when the self (atma) 
ceases to be modified as a Icnower of things (apanasm) 
or when we have the cogmtion of the non-existence of 
a thing. According to the Jainas, the AbhSva is not 
an independent source of knowledge but is mcluded 
in the other recognised Pramanas such as the Pratyaksa. 
On analysis, it will be found that when we have the 
positive apprehension of thmg (e. g., a spot of land) 
and we recollect another thing (e g., a pitcher) which 
IS not there but was connected with it some time ago, 
there arises m us a cognition of non-existence, a cogni- 
tion which is mteroal (mdnasa) and indqiendent of 
the senses Such being the data from which flic 
AbhSva-PramSna arises, the Jamas ask. When we 
have the positive perception of the spot of land, is it 
perceived as related to the pitcher or as unrelated to 
it m order that a cogmtion of non-existence may 
arise? The first cannot be the case; for, if the spot is 
perceived as somethmg related to the pitcher, the 
Abhava-PramSna which has for its object the non- 
existence of the pitcher and which is thus opposed to 
the positive perception cannot then have any occasion 
or tendency to arise, even if it be supposed to have 
a tendency to anse it is no Pramana then, because a 
that time there is the positive idea of the pitcher. 
the Abhava-Pramana instead of representing it, has 
for its object something dilferent. If, on the contraiy, 
It be supposed that wlien we have the positive per- 
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ception of the spot of land, it is, for the purposes of 
the Abhava-Pramana, perceived as unrelated to the 
pitcher then the so-called Abhava-Pramana is redun- 
dant, for, the positive perception itself tells us that 
there is no pitcher there Some may contend that 
perception cannot give us the cogmtion of non- 
existence, because its object is only the thmg itself 
(e. g , the spot of land) and not the thing either as 
related to some other thing which is non-existent 
there at the time (e g , the pitcher) or as unrelated to 
it, and therefore, for the purpose of cognismg the 
non-existence of a thing some other Pramana, viz., 
the Abhava-Pramana, is necessary. The Jainas point 
out that the basis of these thinkers’ contention is 
unwarranted. When you perceive a thmg, you must 
perceive it either as related to another thing or as 
unrelated to it, and it has been shown how m either 
case the supposition of the Abhava, as an mdepen- 
dent Pramana, is uncalled for. The J ainas mamtait] 
that a thmg is existent (m some reflects) and non- 
existent (in some respects) and that perception grasps 
it m both its aspects, so that non-existence is wi thin 
the scope and purview of perception. We need not 
admit the Abhava as an independent source of know- 
ledge Perception can give us the knowledge of non- 
existence, as shown above by the Jainas They 
contend further that it is recollection (smmam) which 
sometimes gives us the cogmtion of non-existence of 
the form, ‘that spot of land had no pitcher in it’ 
Where agam we say ‘this is that self-same spot of land 
which had no pitcher in it’, our assertion is based on 
a cognition of non-existence by assimilation {pratya- 
ohijtts). Our statement, ‘whatever has no fire m it, 
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has no smoke in it’ is based on a cogmtion of non- 
existence by mduction (tarka). An instance of the 
cognition of non-existence by inference (anumsm) is 
the reasoning, ‘here there is no smoke because there 
IS no jSre here’. The realisation of non-existence is 
flue to an authoritative instruction (agama) when one 
is told ‘Garga is not at home’. It is thus the recog- 
nised sources of valid knowledge variously yidd the 
cognition of non-existence and the AbhSva as an 
independent Pramana need not consequently be 
adnutted 

The alleged Pramana called the Sainbhava is a 
knowledge of a part from the knowledge of the whole 
such as ‘m Kharl (a greater measure), there is Drona 
(a lesser measure)’. The Jamas contend that the 
Sambhava is not different from Anumana. The fore- 
going instance of the Sambhava may be recast into a 
syllogism like this, ‘KhSri has Drona; because it is 
Khari; like the Kharis which were experienced before’. 

The alleged Pramana, called the Aitihya, consists 
in persistent traditions, such as ‘m this banian tree, 
there lives a Yaksa’ The Jainas say that the Aitihya, 
such as traditional infonnation, fs Apramana or 
invahd knowledge. We do not know who started the 
story and that, for what reason Accordin^yi a 
tradition is often of doubtful vahdity. Where, how- 
ever, the source of a tradition is an mfalhble pers^ 
the tradition is certainly rehable, but m that case, tne 
Aitihya loses is character as an ind^ndent Pra^a 
and becomes identical with Apta or authoritative 


knowledge. . 

The Pratibha is a source of vahd knowledge wmn 
does not depend on sense-perceptions or reasoning 
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any authontative information It consists in such 
sudden and unaccountable pre-sentiments as ‘to-day 
I shall be a favourite of the king’. The Jamas point 
out that such pre-sentnnents, where clear, are certainly 
due to the operation of the mind, i e., the mtemal 
sense and as such, come within the MSnasa or internal 
perception, a mode of the Pratyaksa. Where agam a 
person gets some of his desired or undesired objects 
and out of the badness or the grief consequent there- 
on, the pre-sentiments arise, the pre-sentiments are 
not wholly unaccountable and need not be classed as 
an mdependent source of knowledge, viz.,thePratibha, 
Such pre-sentiments are, as a matter of fact, indistinct 
Anum3nas or hazy inferences. We have instances of 
such unclear reasomng in many cases, e. g., from 
seemg the movements of a senes of ants, one predicts 
that there would be a shower of ram. 

It is thus that the Pramanas are two and two 
only, VIZ , the Pratyaksa and the Paroksa. 

SRUtSW U ^ U 
spastcm pratyaksean i 2 i 

Translation: The Direct is clear. 


Commentary: The Pratyaksa is characterised by 
dearness {spastats or vaiiadyd), it arises when the 
Karmas called the Jnanavarana (i. e., knowledge- 
coverm^ and the Vlryantaraya (i e., power-obstruct- 
ing) are destroyed 



cmumsns(fy sdhikyena viiesa-praksscmant 


\ M 


spastatvam i 3 ■ 


5 
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Translation; CteErness’ consists in revealing 
the details in a greater degree than that done by 
Inference etc. 


Commentary; The details in an object are colour, 
form etc., attached to it; and these are known hy 
cognition. The clearness of the Pratyak^ or direct 
cognition consists in this that it reveals ftese details 
in a greater degree than that done by the Paroksa or 
indirect modes of cognition. 


5T? fgsr^ ^ m v n 

tad dviprakaram saatvyavahai ikam paramarthi- 

kam ca I 4 I 

Translation; That is of two modes viz., the 
practical (saatvyoyaharika) and the transcendaital 
(paramarthika). 

Commentary; The SSmvyavahanka or the 
practical are the ordinary percqitions of ours which 
are dependent on such non-psychical organs as the 
peripheral senses etc. Hiey are so called because they 
are connected with Samvyavahara or our inclinations 
gnd disinclinations. The Paramarthika or the Trans- 
cendental perceptions on the contrary emerge from 
the knowing self only and consist m such super- 
normal apprehensions as the Avadhi or clairvoyance 
etc - 


n n 
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tail adyam dvmdham mdriya-mbandhanam 

anmdriya-mbandhmam ca > 5 i 

Translation- The first of them is of two lands, 
VIZ , the Sensuous and the Unsensuons (i e , the 
Mental or the Internal). 

Commentary: The sensuous perception is so 
called because m its production the penpheral sense 
organs, e. g , the eye etc., are operative. It may be 
objected that the sensuous perception is a misnomer 
masmuch as m its production not only a penpheral 
sense organ but also the mind is operative The 
Jainas defend the expression, ‘sensuous’, ' by pomt- 
mg out that ‘mmd’ functions m the production of the 
‘sensuous perceptions’ as well as of the ‘mtemal 
perceptons’ and as such, mmd is a common factor. 
In the production of the sense-perceptions the opera- 
tion of the penpheral sense-organs is the additional 
and the distmguishmg factor and accordm^y it is 
ri^t to call the sensuous percqition after that deter- 
mimng element. It is the practice to characterise a 
thing in reference to the pecuhar fact and the un- 
common factor. A shoot, for instance, is generated 
by the apphcation of water, air, heat etc.; still it is 
customary to say that it is a paddy-shoot, it is a 
barley-shoot, and so on, charactensation being always 
with reference to the peculiar factor. The Tniftmai or 
Mental perceptions are independent of sense-operat- 
ions and are due to the functioning of the Amndriya 
or the Manas, i. e., the Tnind, 

In this connection, the question may be discussed 
whether the sense-organs are PrSpyal^, i e , whether 
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they come in contact with the objects in producing 
perceptions of those objects. The philosophers of the 
Vaisegika, the Nyaya, the MlmSmsa and the Samldijia 
Schools maintain that all the five sense-organs aie 
PrapyakSii. The Tathagatas, i. e., the Budhists, on 
the contrary contend that the sense-organs of \dsion 
and of hearing are not Prapyakari. The Jaina view 
is that, save and except the sense of vision, all the 
odier sense-organs come in contact with the objects 
of perception. 

Now, the first theory, L e., that all the five sense- 
organs are Prapyakari is thus developed. Admittedly 
the three peripheral sense-organs of smell, touch and 
taste come in contact with fiie objects of perception 
As regards the visual sense-organ, tiie orthodox thin- 
kers contend that like tiie sense-organs of taste, it 
also generates perception by actually coming in contact 
with the object of vision. It may be pointed out m 
objection to this theory that it cannot ei^lam flie 
facts of our visual perceptions of two or many objects 
at one and the same moment. We may see, for 
example, a mountain and the moon at one and the 
same moment. The orthodox thinkers try to explain 
such senses by saying that here our eyes touch the 
■m aintain first and then the moon but that they move 
so quickly from one object to the other that the 
perceptions of the two objects seem to be simultan- 
eous. The Jainas criticise this doctrine by askmg.- 
What is the nature of the organ or sight which so 
comes in contact with its object? The visual sense- 
organ cannot be the flesh and the gross round eye- 
ball; for, the question is: How is vision effected’ Do 
the eyes go out and touch the objects or do the 
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objects come in and touch the eyes? Obviously, 
neither of these alternatives is maintainable. If, on 
the contrary, the visual sense-organ be supposed to be 
minute, they must be either fonnless or very small in 
extent If it be formless it must be all-pervadmg hke 
ether, in which case all the objects of the umverse 
would be simultaneously visible. If, however, the sense 
of sight be supposed to be very small m its dimension, 
big objects hke buildings, forests etc, would be 
invisible To explain away these difficulties, the thin- 
kers of the orthodox Schools contend that the sense 
of sight is constituted of hght and that superfine 
light-rays shooting forth from the eyes and coming m 
contact with the objects of vision effect their perce- 
ption The Jamas refute this contention by pomtmg 
out that nobody has ever seen such hght-rays shoot- 
ing from the eyes. It cannot be said that there are 
such hght-rays but that they are invisible on account of 
their visibihty bemg inexplicit; for, if as a matter of 
fact, these rays are mvisible, how can it be said that 
they are hght-rays at all? Besides, if the rays are not 
visible and bnlliant, how will the objects be revealed 
by them? Nor, can it be said that these visual rays 
become effective by revealmg the objects, when there 
is hght outside hke the surrounding sunhght. Many 
creatures hke owls etc., roam at mght m darkness; 
yet, no hght rays have ever been seen to shoot forth 
from their eyes; the example of animals hke owls who 
move and pick up worms m darkness, shows also 
that the functioning of the eyes (i. e., visual perception) 
is possible in darkness. The orthodox thinkers try to 
support their theory by referring to the fact that a 
cat’s eyes are found to be bright in darlcnsss j which 
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means that a cat finds out the rats at mght with th? 
help of the hght-rays issuing from its eyes. The 
Jamas admit that a cat’s eyes look bnght at mght but 
contend that this bnghtness does not prove that 
hght-rays shoot forth fiom the eyes. Observation 
does not show that any rat is illuminated by a cat’s 
eyes The opponents may argue that the hght-rays 
from the cat’s eyes are so subtle that they do not 
make the rat visible to us The Jamas meet this 
argument by saymg that m that case these li^t-rays 
would be useless to a cat also, so far as the visibihty 
of a rat with their help is concerned. The fact is, as 
the Jaina thinkers point out, that our visual perception 
is not due to any hght-rays coming out of the eyes 
and touching the object of our vision but is due to a 
‘pecuhar capacity’ (sva-yogyaw) m the eyes which 
enables them to see it even in darkness. And if 
there are no hght-rays efiectmg a contact between' the 
eyes and their object, the visual sense-organ cannot 
be said to be Prapyakari. The thmkers of the orth- 
dox School infer that the eyes are Prapyakan, because 
they are outer sense-organs (pshyendnya) The Jainas 
criticise this contention by asking. What do you mean 
by outer sense-organs? You cannot say that outer 
organs mean a sense by which outside objects are 
apprehended Mind may have very distant things for its 
objects, yet it is not an outer sense nor Prapyakan. 
Neither can it be said that an outer sense is the organ 
which IS generated by causes external to the soul, for, 
mind IS made of Pudgala (matter) which is foreign to 
the self and yet, it is not an outer sense on that 
account Lastly, it cannot be contended 
outer sense is the sense which is located outside, ro , 
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what does location outside mean? It cannot mean in- 
herence in the object of perception: for the Jamas do not 
admit that a sense-organ, e g., the tongue, inheres in, 
1. e , is essentaiUy dependent on the object, e. g., the 
object tasted. Nor can inherence m the object mean 
the tendency towards the object (of perception); for, 
the tendency towards the object can mean ather that 
the sense-organ moves towards the object of percept- 
ion, or that the sense-organ produces perception 
regarding outside objecil The Jamas who deny any 
h^t-rays shooting forth from the eyes and movmg 
towards the object of vision, do not obviously admit 
that a sense-organ moves towards the object of 
perception; they urge also that nobody has ever seen 
any sense-organ, e g, the tongue moves towards 
the object, nor can it be contended that an 
outer sense is the organ which mheres m the object 
in the sense that it ‘produces perception of an outside 
object’ , for, nund also apprehends outside objects. 
The thinkers of the orthodox School contend that 
location outside’ means ‘location in the periphery of 
Ae body’ and argue that because the organ of vision 
is located m the penphery of the body, it must 
perceive its object by actually coming m contact with 
It. The Jamas reply that the mere fact that a sense- 
organ is periphery is no reason why it must perceive 
its object by commg m contact with it. The Jama 
commentator concludes: ‘The fact of bemg an outer 
sense (which is put forward as the reason by the 
orthodox philosophers for then inference that the 
sense-organ of vision is Prapyakan) is weak (hterally, 
impure) and is mcapable of pleasing the logicians; 
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pe play of eye-farows of ugly ladies does not attract 
the heart of the Wise’. 

Another argument of the thinkers of the ortho- 
dox School is put as- The sense-organ of vision is 
PrSpyakan, because it is *a generatmg pre-condition, 
{karaka). It imphes that it would be impossible for 
the organ of sight to do the act of visuahsing, unifies 
it comes in actual contact vrith its object The Jamas 
meet this contention by urging that an act is possible 
without contact. They point to the power of the 
Mantras or mystic syllables, by the mental contempl- 
aton of which one can attract, say, a beautiful woman 
from any part of the universe and put her before any 
one. Here there is the act of attracting anrf puttmg 
the lady but there is no contact. You cannot say 
that Ae Mantra is in contact with the lady, for, the 
question would anse: Is the contact direct or is it 
mediate? According to the orthodox thinkers them- 
selves, a sound and for the matter of that, a Mantra 
is after all but an attribute or quahty of AkSsa, so 
that a contact between such an abstract attnbute and 
a concrete bemg like the lady of the example is un- 
thinkable, even accordmg to them Nor can the 
alleged contact be said to be a mediate one. It is of 
course urged by some of the thinkers of the orthodox 
School that the Mantra has its contact with its presid- 
mg deity; that this deity brings the lady before us, 
and that in this way, the Mantra is in mediate or 
indirect contact with the lady when it produces her 
before us. The Jainas pomt out that this contention 
IS fundamentally wrong, for as pomted out above, 
a Mantra according to the orthodox thinkers them- 
selves is but an attnbute of Aka^a, how can the 
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Mantra have any contact mth a deity? If it be said 
that the Mantra is m contact with the ddty throng 
its abode, viz , Ak^^a, a contradiction in the orthodox 
position becomes manifest, for, both Aka^a and the 
deity are pervasive bemgs and accordmg to the ortho- 
dox thinkers themselves, there cannot be any contact 
between two pervasive substances. Hence the inference 
that the sense-organ of vision is PrSpyakari cannot be 
based on the reason that it is a K§raka or a generating 
pre-condition. 

The Jamas maintain that the organ of vision 
generates vision without commg m contact with its 
object. This is the reason why sometimes a thing is 
visible, although something or a screen mtervenes 
between it and the eyes A thing may not be visible 
when substances like a tree screen it off from our 
view; but it is well-known how a thing can be seen 
through such gross and compact substances as gjass 
and water. This shows that vision is effected not by 
an actual contact between the se^g organ and the 
object seen but that it is due to a peculiar capacity, 
inherent in the eyes. 

The Buddhists contend that the organ of hearing 
is not PrSpyakan; in other words, there is no contact 
between the sense of hearing and the matter of sound- 
perception They pomt out that m every perception 
of sound there is a digdda-vyapadeh, or an appre- 
hension of the direction (e. g ,— the east) and the place 
(e. g , the forest) from which the sound comes. Our 
sense of hearmg does not come in actual contact with 
the direction or the place from which the sound 
comes, when it has the perception of a sound. Hence 
the Buddhists maintain that the sense of hearing 
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which brings about the perception of a sound does so 
without being PrapyakSn. 

■nie Jainas ciitidse the above Buddhist view by 
pointing out that the fact that there is an apprehension 
of the direction and of the place in a perc^tion does 
not justify us in holding that the corresponding sense- 
organ IS not Pinpyakaii. Jh a perception of smell 
we often feel that it comes from a certain direction 
(e. g,, the south) and from a certain place (e. g, the, 
Madhavi-bower). In tactual perceptions also, we 
ofren feel, for example, that a certain pleasant breeze 
is of the garden. With all these apprehensions of the 
direction and of the place inherent in olfactory and 
tactile perceptions, the sense-organs of smell and 
touch are admitted as Prapyakan The Buddhists 
contend that the apprehension of the direction and 
the place present in olfactory and tactual perceptions 
are not perceptions but results of inference mmgled 
up with the actual perceptions; and hence, the sense- 
organs of touch and smell are Prapyakan. The Jainas 
meet the Buddhist contention by applying the same 
thing to the case of the auricular sense. They urge 
that the apprehensions of the direction and of the 
place, present in a sound-perception may be said to 
be due to inferences. As a matter of fact, on hearing 
a certain sound, we say (i. e., infer) that this sound is 
-of a conch-shell or that it comes from a distant pbce 
in the east Hence the presence of an apprehension 
of the direction and of the place in a perception 
.does not show that the corre^onding sense-organ is 
not Prapyakan. The Buddhists ask: How can the 
sense-organ of hearing be Prapyal^i, seeing that it 
can hear from the outside a sound origiiiating inside 
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the room when the doors of the room are closdy 
shut? The Jainas retort by askmg: How can the 
sense-organ of smell be PrSpyakari, seeing that it can 
grasp from the outside, a smell originatuig inside the 
room when the doors of the room are closely shut? 
The fact is that the perception of a sound is due to 
the sense of hearing coming m actual contact with 
the basis of sound which is too subtle to be obst- 
ructed by such gross thinp as doors, just as the 
perception of a smell is due to the sense of smellmg 
commg in actual contact With the basis of smell which 
is too subtle to be obstructed by such gross things as 
doors. Accordmgjly the sense-organ of hearmg is 
Prapyakan like that of smell. 

The Jainas pomt out that the intensity of a sound 
varies according to the distance between ^ source of 
sound and our organ of hearing. This also proves 
that our perception of a sound is dependent on a 
contact of the sound-waves witii the organ of hearmg. 


^ \\%\\ 

etad dvittycm ovagraheluivsychdharaHS-bhedsd 

ekalas catur vikalpakam i 6 t 

Translation. Each of these two has four modes 
viz , ‘Grasp’, ‘Attention’ (hterally, a thirst or desire) 
‘Determination’ and ‘Retention’. 

Commentary. Each of the two perceptions, the 
Sensuous and the Unsensuous, mvolves four mental 
processes. 
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W \s n 


yisaya-vUayi-samnipatsncmtara-smnudbhSta-satta- 
matra-gocara-darsanaj jatam sdyam crvsntarasamsnya- 
kara-yUuta-yasturgrahanam avagrahab • 7 i 

Translation* ‘Grasp* (avagraha) consists in the 
perception of a thing in its lesser general aspect, 
which immediately follows or arises from the appre- 
hension of the th^g in its aspect of mere existence 
(i e., the vaguest general aspect) which apprehension 
again results as soon as the object of knowledge and 
the organ of perceiving are placed in fit positions. 

Commentary: Visaya or an olgect of perception 
has two aspects, viz., general and particular. Avagraha 
or Grasp is the first stage in its perception It anses 
m this way When an object and a sense-organ [visayT) 
are so placed that a correct percqition is possible, the 
very first impression that we get is that something 
exists outside us. We do not know what that thing is 
or what is its shape and so on, as yet. The impression 
is that ‘Something Is*. This is the stage of Dar^ana, 
in which details of every form are unapprehended. 
Avagraha is the very next stage to this crudest impres- 
sion. When we have grasp, we come to understand 
not simply that ‘Something Is’ but to some extent 
‘What That Something fe’: a man, a beast or some 
other object. Thus althou^ m Grasp we have nothing 
more than the impression of a thmg in its general 
aspect it is nevertheless the first stage m the perception 
of details. 
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U e: u 

avagriutsrtha-vUesakamksanam rAa i 8 i 

Translation. Attention or Inquisitiveness, con- 
sists m the impulse to enquire into the details of the 
object grasped. 

Commentary: Let us suppose that throu^ 
Grasp, we have come to apprehend the general aspect 
of the object of our perception: We apprehend, let us 
suppose, that the object belongs to the human spedes. 
The psychological state that follows tins first appre- 
hension IS an impulse to find out details about the 
man, e. g., to know whether he is a man of the Kain^ta 
or the Lata country, iha, i. e., Attention or Inquisi- 
tiveness consists m such an impulse to discover the 
details. 



Thita-vilesornirmyo’vsyab \ 9 i 

Translation: ‘Determination’ {avsya) is deter- 
mmmg the details attended to. 


Commentary Attention leads us to enquire 
about the details When we have discovered them 
and found them out for certain, we are said to have 
Determmed them {avsya). 


'El II \o \\ 

sa eva drdhatamsvasthspanno dhsrans i lO i 
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Translation: That being firm-fixed is ‘retenhon’ 
(dhsrma). 

Commentary: Wben one instead of forgetting 
the details determmed m the above manner, persists 
m keepmg them befoie his mind’s eye for some time 
he is said to ‘Retain’ th^ {dhsrcms). Perception is 
complete when the stage of Retention is reached. 
Retention generates what is called SamskSia, i. e., a 
stable impression, whereby a recollection of what is 
perceived is made possible. 

II ?? II 

samhya-pSrvakatvad fhayab samiayad 

bhedab ■ H > 

Translation: Inquisitiveness (ths) is to be distin- 
guished from Doubt (samhya) which precedes it. 

Commentary. Let us suppose that tluough 
‘Grasp’ we have come to apprehend that the object of 
our perception is a man. After the ‘Grasp’ of man- 
hood, there anses the ‘Doubt’ which m its essence is 
many-sided: ‘is he a southerner or a northerner ? 
Then, because the tonower wants to find out the 
details, ‘Attention’ or ‘Inqmsitiveness’ arises in hi^ 
of the form of (a tendency to thmk that) ‘he may be 
a southerner’; Thus because of their being related as 
Ground and Consequent, their distmction is apparent 
like that of thread and doth. 

ll?^ll 

kathamcid dbhede'pi pannama-vUessd esm 

yyapodeia-hhedab 
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Traiklation: Though these are m some respects 
one and the same, yet they are to be distmgmshed 
owing to the peculiarity in modifications. 

Commentary: The above psychological proces- 
ses are processes m one and the same knowing self or 
JIva. Hence they are ultimately one, m so far as 
their essence or substratum is concerned. But as the 
knowing self is differently manifested m these proces- 
ses, they are to be distmgmshed from one another. 


II II. 

assmastyenspy utpadycansnatvenssamkii m- 
svabhsvataysnubhHycanSnatysd apui vspJii ya-vastu- 
parysya-prdkskdcatyst kiamahhsyitvac caite 

vyatincyante i 13 i 

Translation' As they are perceived to be sepa- 
rate from one another owmg to them not ansmg 
simultaneously, and as each of them reveals a new 
aspect of things, and as they come up one after the 
other; they are to be distmgmshed. 

Commentary: The above psychological proces- 
ses of Sensation, Grasp, Doubt, Inqmsitiveness, De- 
termmation and Retention are to be distinguished 
from each other. In accordance with the peculiar 
nature of the subsidence or quiscence of the obstacles 
to cogmtion m a perceiver, sometimes Sensation only, 
sometimes Sensation and Grasp, sometimes Sensation 
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Grasp and Doubt (and so on) arise in order of 
succession. Hence it is that these processes are 
perceived to be separate from one another. £veiy 
percipient feels also that each of these processes 
reveals a new aspect of the thing under observation 
and that each evolves from its preceding process. 
Hence these psychological processes are clearly distm- 
.guishable from one another. 

ii II 

kramo'py amtsam ayam eva tathaiva samedmst 
evanv-kiamsvirbhuta-mja-karma-ksayopaJama- 

janyatvac cc i 14 i 

Translation: Their order is such, because they 
are perceived (to come up) in such an order and 
because their origination is due to (gradual) destruct- 
ion and abatement of one’s own Karma 

Commentary: First of all, we ‘feel’ that there is 
Something existing outside us; then we 
shape, colour etc., then owmg to a want of our defi- 
mte knowledge m regard to it, we have a state ot 
Dubitation; then, we ‘Want’ to determine it m one 
defimte way; then we ‘Determme’ it; and lastly w 
‘Retain’ the idea in our imnd m order that it may be 
reproduced afterwards. This is the order of devel^* 
TTiftTit of a percept and it is observed by all. w 
should also remember that perception becomes 
sible only when its hmdrances m the shape of 
are removed from the soul. Now, this removal is a 
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gradual process and the * corresponding process of 
lerception must consequently be of gradual growth. 


anyaths piameyanavagaii-ptasamgab i 15 i 

Translation • Otherwise the object of knowledge 
would remain unknown. 

Commentary: Perception of an object us felt 
to be gradually developed m the above order, so that 
if the above order be not admitted to subsist between 
die elements of perception, the object of percqition 
would be m danger of bemg unperceived. 

n w 

tatlis hi na khalv adistam avagthyate na csmva- 
gfhJtam samdihyate na cssamdigdham Jkyate na 

camhitani aveyate nspy anavetam dhsiyate i 16 i 

Translaton: What is not ‘Sensed’ is never 
‘Grasped’, the Un-grasped is not ‘Doubted’*, the Non- 
doubted is not ‘Attended to’, the Non-attended to 
IS not ‘Determmed’, and the Undeternuned is not 
‘Retamed’ 

Commentary. The aphorism shows in a nega- 
tive way that the various stages of perception must 
develop one after the other. 

6 



Pi’^Sna-naya-tattvaloloaonkardh IJ,17,18 
V< T?, 

kvacit kramasysnupalaksamm essm sJutpadsd 
^tpala-patra-Jata-vyatibheda-kiamavat i 17 1 

Translation . Sometimes this order is not appa- 
rent; this IS due to the immediate succession (literally, 
origination) of those processes, this is hke the unper- 
ceptibility of the order m which are pierced the 

hundred petals of a lotus. 

\ 

Commentary* In perceptions of objects which 
we repeatedly and habitually come across, the above 
processes are not exphatly felt 


psramsrthkam pimar-utpattau stma- 

mstrspeksam i 18 i 

Translation. The Transcendental ^eiceptioii) 
on the other hand is dependent on the soul alone for 
Its genesis 


CoMMfeNTARY: The Transcendental {paramsitln- 
ka) Perception arises when its peculiar hindrances are 
removed or mitigated. Its ongmation is due to the 
soul only. The soul, of course, develops the Practical 
(jsffavyavahsrika) perception also but in the case of 
the Practical perception, the soul generates it with the 
help of the senses etc , whereas the Transcendental 
perception arises direct from the soul. 
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^ 1^* ^ ^ w n 

tad nkalam sakalam ca ' 19 i 

Translation That is either Partial or Comp- 
lete. 

Commentary* The Partial (vikala) form of the 
Transcendental perception has for its matter mcomp- 
lete thmgs, while thmgs m their complete forms and 
aspects are the objects of the Complete (sakala) 
Transcendental cogmtion 

^ t«n W W 

tat fa vikalam avadln-manab-paiyaya-jfisna- 

inpatays dvedhs • 20 i 

Translation* The Partial is of two kmds, Clair- 
voyance (flvadhi) and Telepathy (manabpaiyaya). 

Commentary These are defined below. 

avadhi-jfimisvaiana-viIaya-viIesa-samudbJjavam 
bhava-gwta-piatyayam rupi-diavya-gocaiam avadhi- 

flsnam i 21 i 

Translation: ‘Clairvoyance’ is knowledge which 
arises when its envelopmg hindrance subsides m a 
particular way, which is connate with some and m 
others acquired by means of rightiousness, and which 
has for its objects things havmg a form. 
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Commentary: Avadhi-jfiSna is generally trans- 
lated as ‘Clairvoyance’, it consists in a clear percep- 
tion of material objects and those aspects of material 
objects which are not perceptible by the senses. 

Like all the forms of knowledge, Clairvoyance 
arises m a bemg when its hmdrances are removed 
With the residents of heavens and denizens of hells, 
this form of knowledge is connatural, while men and 
the lower animals can attam it only by Right Faith 
etc. Clairvoyance relates to thmgs which have a form. 
Thus Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Darkness, Shadow etc. 
can be the matter for Clairvoyance. 

The thinkers of the NySya school refuse to regard 
Darkness and Shade as substances having form or 
magmtude as described above by the Jainas. Accord- 
ing to them they are non-existences or Abhavas, i. e , 
contradictions of Light. They argue that had they 
been real substances one would feel some obstruction 
m passing through Darkness and: Shade. When the 
Light of the sun and the moon is prevented from 
spreading on the face of the earth, we have Darkness, 
when the Li^t in a small place is obstructed by a 
cover like an umbrella etc., we have Shade; when 
these obstacles to Light are removed, it reappears as 
a substance. If Darkness and Shade, which are thus 
absence of Light, were on the contrary supposed to be 
real thmgs or substances, they would have, hke a 
concrete body like the earth, appeared as things having 
' separable parts. 

The Jainas m criticismg the above view begin by 
askmg: Is this negative nature of Darkness or Shade 
a matter of Perception or of Inference? 
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You cannot say that Darkness is perceived as a 
non-existence. The non-existence of a thing, c.g., of 
a pitcher is said to be perceived, when some other 
positive thing other than the pitcher is perceived in 
Its place. Wlien there is total Darkness, no positive 
thing, not even one’s own palm is perceived; how' 
then, can it be said that Darkness as negation of Light 
is perceivable? Tlien again, the visibihty of a thing 
depends on there being light there We cannot speak 
of the non-existence of a thing in a place unless there 
is liglit there. We can see, for instance, the non- 
existence of a pitcher in a place, only if light is there. 
The position that Darkness as non-existence of Light 
is a matter of perception leads to the absurdity that 
Darkness is visible only when there is Light. The 
Nyaya thinkers may contend that the perception of 
the non-existence of a thing is dependent on the 
existence of the totality (samagrya) of those conditions 
on which Its perception is dependent and not on the 
existence of that thing itself Let us take the example 
of a particular lighted lamp, say A Tlie perception 
of this lighted lamp A is dependent on certain condi- 
tions When A is removed and another Lighted lamp 
B is placed there, the perception of B, which is the 
non-cxistcncc of A. does not require the presence of 
A there, but is dependent on the presence of those 
conditions on which the perception of A was depen- 
dent The perception of the non-cxislcncc of a thing 
does not thus require the presence of the thing there; 
It may be said in the same way, that the perception of 
Darkness, as a non-evstence of Light, docs not 
require the existence of Light there. The Jainas 
point out that this Nyaya contention practically 
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involves the admission that Darkness is no mere 
negation but a positive substance which can be 
perceived like the positive substance, Li^t U^t is 
visible by commg m contact with the eyes (accordmg 
to the Naiyayikas). Now, if you say that Darkness 
also IS perceptible (i e., visible) you must admit that 
Darkness, also comes m actual contact with the eyes 
This leads to the position that Darkness must be a 
positive substance, otherwise, how can it be said to 
come in contact with the eyes? The NySya thinkers 
cannot avoid this position by saying that Darkness is 
perceived although it does not come m actual contact 
with the eyes. For, as the Jamas point out, this 
NySya contention would involve the repudiation by 
the Naiyayikas themselves of then two theories, viz , 
(1) the perception of the non-existence of a thmg is 
dependent on the presence of those conditions on 
which its perception is dependent and (2) the organ 
of vision is PrapyakSn, i.e., all phenomena, m order 
to be visible must have contact with the eyes. The 
last contention of the NySya thinkers m this con- 
nection is that Darkness need not be a positive 
substance m order to be perceived; it is enough if it 
be supposed to be an adjunct (yisesana) to some sub- 
stance (viJesya), so that with the percqition of the 
latter the former is perceived. The Jamas refute this 
contention by asking: To what substance is Darkness 
an adjunct? It cannot be supposed to be an adjimct 
to the perceiver’s body (saiJra); for, it is perceived m 
other places only. Nor, can it be supposed to be 
attached to lands, articles, house-enclosures etc., for. 
Darkness is perceivable in all places besides these 
Nor, lastly, can Darkness be said to be an adjunct to 
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AkSsa, the subtlest pemsive substance, for. this 
relation of an adjunct and a substantive thing is never 
known or perceived to subsist between Ak2sa and 
Darkness Hence it is inconsistent to hold that 
Darkness is a pure negation and that yet it can be 
percei%ed 

The Jainas refute also the contention that the 
negative character of Darkness is established by 
Inference They ask: What w'ould be the reason (Hetu) 
of such an Inference? Eight reasons are conceivable: 
(1) Darkness is perceived as sometlimg different from 
a positive substance (2) Darkness is produced by the 
totahty {samagn) of conditions which are different 
from a positive substance. (3) Darkness is perceived 
only when Light is absent (4) Darkness is perceived 
when the totahty (samagr?) of conditions which are 
requisite for the perception of Light is present. 
(5) Causes for the production of Darkness are non- 
e.xistent (6) Darkness is an effect which is other than 
a substance an attnbute (giw/a) and an 

actiiitj' (kanm). (7) Darkness is opposed to Light 
(8) Reasons or evidences which mdicate the positive 
character of a phenomena are wantmg in the case of 
Darkness. The Jainas set aside the foregomg eight 
reasons, one by one, m the following way. 

They pomt out that the first of the above reasons, 
‘Darkness is perceived as somethmg different from a 
positive substance* is wrong. For. just as in ‘that is a 
pitcher.' ‘that is a pillar* we have positive perceptions 
of the dungs under observation, we have positive 
perception of Darkness m our experience of Darkness. 
If Darkness were nothmg but a negation we should 
ha^e but a negative experience of it, just as in the 
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case of the absence of a pitcher m a place, we appre- 
hend and say ‘there is no pitcher here’. It my be 
argued: Negations may be positively perceived, this is 
evidenced by our expression, e.g., ‘destruction’ etc., 
whidi express positive facts; &us there is no difference 
in our perceptions of positive and negative facts; so 
that Darkness, as a negative phenomenon ma y be 
perceived m the same manner as Li^t, which is a 
positive substance. The Jamas pomt out that the 
contention is not sound. Experience of negation iS’ 
different from the expenence of a positive fact. It is 
wrong to hold that words like ‘destruction’ etc., 
express a positive fact. They express the negation of 
a positive fact. It is for this reason that while usmg 
the word, ‘destruction’, we always say ‘the destruction 
of, e. g., a pitcher’, just to mdicate the positive subst- 
ance, a negation of which it is the function of nega- 
tive expressions like ‘destruction’ to express. The 
word Darkness however does not ^press negation 
If the word. Darkness were to stand for negation, we 
would have used the expression, ‘the darkness of hght’, 
to indicate the fact of the absence of Light The 
NaiySyikas may urge that the eiqiression Darkness 
does not stand for negation m general and that hence 
the expression, ‘the darkness of hght’ is not used to 
mdicate the absence of light; the expression Darkness 
stands for negation (not in general but) of Light- The 
Jainas point out that even this contention of the 
Nyaya thinker is not mamtainable; for, if he says 
that although Darkness is nothing more than negation, 
it can nevertheless be perceived as a positive fact, his 
origmal proposition, ‘Darkness is perceived as some 
tTiing different from a positive substance’ becomes 
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meanm^ess and as such, fails to serve as vahd 
‘reason’ for his theory about the negative character of 
Darkness. 

The Jamas take up the second contention of the 
Nyaya thinkers, ‘Darkness is produced by the totahty 
(smagrT) of conditions which are different from a 
positive substance’ and pomt out that this also cannot 
serve as a vahd ‘reason’ for the negative theory of 
Darkness. The philosophers of the Nyaya School 
maintam that a positive substance is produced by the 
operation of ‘Intimate (sanutvayiy, ‘Non-intimate 
(flsamavsyiy and ‘Attendant {tiimittdy cause, none of 
which IS found to be operative m the case of produ- 
ction of Darkness In criticismg this position of the 
Naiyiyikas, the Jainas begin by askmg. What do you 
mean by an ‘Intimate cause’ or ‘SamavSyi k&rana?’ 
It IS said that the Intimate cause is that m which the 
effect IS linked up (^aimvetd). Yam is said to be the 
Intimate cause of cloth. The Jamas pomt out that 
the above description of the Intimate cause does not 
help us m any way. Nobody ever perceives that 
Cloth IS immanent in the yam. We rather say that 
yam is present in the Colth Hence it is impossible 
to determme the Intimate cause. Even if it be admitted 
for the sake of argument that it is possible to trace in 
some cases the effect as ‘mtimatdy’ connected with a 
cause, we cannot say that our perception is always a 
perception of the relation between two positive facts. 
In the case of our perception of non-existence, e.g , 
There is no pitoher m this place,’ it is said that we 
have a perception of SamavSya or Intimate relation- 
ship, but here .the phenomenon, ‘the non-existence of 
the pitcher’ is no positive fwjt and cannot be said to 
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be ‘inherent’ or ‘immanent’ m ‘the place’. Hence to 
say that the Intimate cause is perceived to be that m 
which the effect is immanent is wrong. Then agaiHj it 
cannot be said that Intimate relationship is inferred 
from any relationship, because Intimate relationship 
is premised to be but an essential relationship. Again 
if Samavaya be supposed to be immutably self-identical 
m Its nature, there is no mason why all the thin g s of 
the universe should not have Samavaya relationship 
among them as soon as there is Samavaya between 
any two and why Samavaya relationship between all 
other things should not be dissolved as soon as the 
SamavSya ceases to subsist between two thmgs 
If it be said that these are prevented by the peculiar 
circumstances and conditions, then this is adimttmg 
that the Samavaya is m some respect different’ m 
each case Besides if Samavaya be supposed to 
be something mdestructible, eternal and immutable, 
then It would inhere only in such thmgs as Akas'a 
and the Umversals etc, and not subsist between 
thmgs which emerge in time and are effect-phenomena 
If it be said that owmg to the influence of attendant 
causes, the Samav^a relationship comes to subsist 
between emergent and non-etemal things, then the 
constant presence of these attendant causes is the 
mam requisite and there is no necessity for speak- 
ing of an Intimate cause. Now, if there is no such 
thiTig as an Intimate cause, what are we to under- 
stand by the Non-mtimate ( asamavsyi) cause To 
describe it as a condition which is proximate to 
the Intimate cause is meanmgless, if there is no such 
tTiing as the Intimate cause. In the absence of the 
Tritimatfi cause, there would be no meanmg m the 
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so-called Attendant (nmitta) cause also. The Jama 
philosophers next point out how there would be 
no dMculty even if it be admitted that a real and 
positive thmg only is produced by causes, Intimate, 
Non-intimate and Attendant If it be asked; ‘What 
would be the producmg causes of Darkness, if Dark- 
ness IS a positive substance ?’ the Jamas would insinuate 
the answer by askmg What are the producmg causes 
of Li^t? If to this question, the NySya reply is that 
the atoms of Light produce Light the Jamas would 
say that it is the atoms of Darkness that produce 
Daikness. If the Nyaya thinkers contend that the 
existence of the Light-atoms is admitted by both the 
Schools, disputant, (i e , the Nys^a) and the opponent 
(i e , the Jama), the latter would urge the similar 
acceptance of the doctrme of the reahty of the Darkness- 
atoms also It is thus that the second ‘reason’ that a 
real thing has a real cause advanced by the Ny^a 
School fails to estabhsh then theory that Darkness is 
a mere negation 

The third ‘reason’ of the thinkers of the Nyaya 
School for their proposition regardmg the negative 
character of Darkness, viz , ‘Darkness is perceived only 
when there w no Light’ is also weak. The Jamas 
urge that it is not correct to say that what appears 
when something is absent is nothing more than the 
negation of the latter Somethmg may mtervene 
between our eyes and the things hke a pitcher etc, 
when this mtervenmg thmg is removed we get a sight 
of the pitcher etc Here then, the pitcher etc , are 
perceived only when there is no interv ening thing; 
but are the pitcher etc , mere, non-existences on that 
account? Light also is perceived only when obstruc- 
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tions to it are absent' but Light is admittedly no mere 
negation The Nyaya philosophers urge here that 
Li^t is no negation because our factual peiception 
finds a positive character (i e , heat) m it ahd because 
this capacity to bum is impossible m a non-existent 
thing The Jainas meet this contention by pomtmg 
out that Darkness is similarly perceived to have the 
positive characteristic of coolness, which shows that 
Darkness also is a real positive substance. 

The fourth ‘reason’ of the Nyaya philosophers 
for their theory that Darkness is only negafaon of 
Light is thus put by Sfamkaia and Nyayabhusana; 
‘The negation of a thmg is perceived trough the 
self-same totahty of conditions through which the 
thmg is perceived; hence Darkness which is perceived 
through the totality of conditions throu^ which 
Li^t IS perceived is the negation of it’.’^ 


* Note The meaning is that one group of conditions can 
give perception of one real thing, the self-same group cannot give 
perception of another real thmg. Hence the sdf-same group of 
TOTidifaons yields the perception of one real thmg and that of 
nothing else The self-same group of conditions which generate 
the perception of Light can thus yield the perception of Li^t 
and of nothmg else Accordingly if Darkness is perceived through 
the self-same conditions through which Light is perceived, Dark- 
ness must be held to Jie nothing This argument .is extremdy 
weak For, it may be argued in a similar manner that Light is 
mere negation because it is pereeived through the self-same 
totality of conditions through ifvhioh Darkness is perceived As 
a matter of fact, a pitcher is perceived througih the self-same 
totahty of conditions of perception, through which a doth is 
perceived, but the pitcher and the cloth arc no mere unsubstantial 
negations of each other on that account , 
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The Jainas next take up for consideration the 
■fifth ‘reason’ of the NySya School, viz., ‘Causes for 
the production of Darkness as a real substance are 
wanting’ for their negative theory about Darkness. 
The Nyaya philosopher, Srldhara, developed his con- 
tention in this way: Are the Darkness-atoms (the 
alleged causes of Darkness) capable of developing the 
sensaton of touch or are they not so? They are not 
capable of developing the sensation of touch, because 
their effect (i. e , Darkness) is not capable of bemg 
touched If it be contended that the effect which they 
produce (i e., Darkness) is incapable of being touched, 
because of the non-operation of Adrsta (the funda- 
mental law detenmmng causes and then effects), then, 
one may argue that the Air-atoms also have the attri- 
bute of colour and form but that owing to a peculiar 
modification in the operation of Adfsta, the effect 
which they produce (i. e , Air) is devoid of colour and 
form. If Adtsta be supposed to modify effectuation 
in this way, it may as well be mamtamed that all 
atoms are of one l^d only and that the effects (i e., 
the elements arising from th^) are of four classes 
(i. e , Earth, Water, Air and Fire) because of the four 
different modes of operation of Adrsta. It may be 
said that the difference m the nature of the effects 
(i. e., the elements of Air, Water, Earth and Fire) 
proves that the constituent atoms of each are also 
essentially different from those of another the nature 
of the atoms is determined by the nature of the effect 
(i e , the element) In that case, it is to be admitted 
that the Darkness-atoms are mcapable of developing 
the sensation of touch (because their effect. Darkness 
IS not capable of bemg touched). Again, if the 
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Dazksess-atoms sie incapabis of developing die sense 
of tonch, they cannot fee sntmosed to os capable of 
producing Darlaiess: for. anything whidi Is so ncstb- 
sfantial as not to be capable of dereiopaig touch sens- 
ations is incapable of producing anjthing. IF it be 
cont^ded that Srom the fact of an eSect it is alTrays 
to suppose the ea^ence of a cause, consistent 
viih it but that from the disorder or something vfrcng 
in the cause, it is never right to deny the eSect ■a’hich 
is manifest. To this Sridhaia's reply is that he does 
not deny the phenomena of Darkness, hut that from 
the fact of its emergence from a competent cause 
being not apparent as ■sreS as from the fact of Darh- 
ne^ being perceh ed to be nothing more than a senser- 
ion of Darkness, he dscass that it is a poriiive subs- 
tance. The Jainas criticise the contentions of Srldhaia 
by asserting and proving their o*tn position that the 
atoms of Darkness havs die capad^* of ^neiating 
tactile sensation. These atoms produce Darkness as 
th ei r efiecL vrhich coming in contact "sith our bony 
^es rise to a feeling of coolness or cold. If it 
asked; "^liat is the evidence of Darkn^ generating a 
tactile sensation? The counter-question nmy be: ^hat 
is the evidence that Darkness does not gecsraie a 
tactual sensation? It may be obsared that the Xjlja 
philosopher is bound to prove bv' evidence that 
Darkness does not generate any tactual fading before 
he argue that a cause vrhich has not the capac^ 
to devdop a tacfiie sensation cannot give rise to an 
efiecL The Jainas on thdr part adduce evidence 
Darkness does ^nerate a tactual ssnsahcnL "tt aj- 
f prprt! passing through the scorching IK'S of the sun 
are found to be happy in comiag in contact the 
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dark Shade This feeling of happiness is due to a 
positive sensation of coolness in their bodies and not 
to a mere negative sensation of the want of heat In 
fact the Jamas pomt out the positive character of this 
feehng of coolness m Shade is so marked that one 
may be tempted to think that Darkness is a real 
substance and Light, but its negation It may be 
objected that if Darkness is characterised by coolness, 
one thrown into the Darkness of a prison, the doors of . 
which are closely shut would fed cold. The Jamas 
turn the line of this argument against the objector 
and pomt out that such a person does neither feel 
absence of heat m the Darkness of the said prison, 
which goes to show that the objection does not esta- 
blish the theory that Darkness is only the negation of 
Light The Jamas explam why the pnsoner does not 
feel cold m the Darkness of the prison m this way: 
Darkness like Water has the property of coolness. 
But just as in the case of Water, m order that, its 
coolness may be felt, there must be Air blowing there 
so m the case of Darkness also. One does not feel 
the coolness of the Darkness of the prison-house, 
because there are no waves of Air blowmg there. 
The Jamas next pomt out how inference also estabh- 
shes the tactual character of Darkness. They put 
their argument in the foUowmg syllogistic form: 
‘Darkness has tactual property, because it has form 
like Earth*. The fact that Darlmess has a form is not 
unproved We perceive that the Darkness m a given 
place has a black form which goes to show that 
Darkness has a iform The objectors may argue tliai- 

if Darkness be supposed to have a form, it would 
require Light to be visible, because all black tTiingg 
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like a black lotus, a cuckoo etc, are visible in Ti gTit 

that Light is not essential to 
visibility; creatures like owls etc. see things in Darkness. 
It may be said that in the case of animalfi like irian’ 
Li^t is indispensible to the visibility of a thing iiie 
J^ainas point out, however, that although black thmgs 
like a black lotus etc., are invisible unless there is 
Li^t, Darkness is visible where there is no Tight 
Tliis is due to the peculiar nature of brilliant things 
like pearls, lamp-lights, the moon etc., to be visible, 
althou^ there be no Light to reveal them. Hence it 
may be safely said that Light is not essential to the 
visibility of a thing. Darkness may thus have a hlark 
form and yet be visible without Light Another 
syllo^stic form in which the Jainas put their argument 
is: ‘Darkness has a form; because it is perceived to 
be possessed of blackness; like a black lotus. They 
point out that a formless negation hke the non- 
existence of a pitcher cannot be said to be perceived 
as of a black form etc. Accordingly the perception of 
Darkness as something black goes to show that 
Darkness has a form. If then. Darkness has a fo rm, 
it has also the tactile perceptibihty. And if the effect of 
Darkness has the tactile perc^tibility, it cannot be 
said that the constituent atoms of Darkness because 
of their incapablity to dovelop tactile perceptibihty, 
are incapable of produdng the effect, i.e.. Darkness 
The Jaina philosophers next take up the criticism of 
theNySya contention that ‘Darkness is an effect which 
is other than the Dravya or the Guna and the Karma^ 
the sixth reason for the negative theory of Darkness. 
They point out that ‘the reason’ is ‘partially unproved’ 
{ekadeia-siddhd) inasmuch as it is never proved that 
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Darkness as an effect is something other than a Sub- 
stance. Thqr ask: How do you know that Darkness 
as an effect is something other than a Substance? Do 
you know it to be so, because Darkness is essentially 
a negation? If you urge this, you commit the fallacy 
of ‘mutual dependence’. For, you contend on the 
one hand ffiat Darkness is a negation, because it is 
something other than a Substance and on the other 
hand you maintain that Darkness Is something other 
than a Substance because it is a negation Or, do 
you know that Darkness is something other than a 
Substance, not because it is a negation but for some 
other reasons? This contention is immaterial, inas- 
much as this ^ves a go-bye to the negative theory of 
Darkness. 

Th seventh ‘reason’ of the NaiyayDcas for their 
negative theory of Darkness is ‘Darkness is opposed 
to Light’. In criticising this contention, the Jainas 
point out that it is not an absolute rule that whatever 
opposes a fact must be a negation of it. Water and 
Fne, for example are mutually opposed to each other 
but are not mere negations of each other on that 
account. The thinkers of the Nyaya school contend, 
however, that Opposition (yirodhd) may be of two 
kinds. One kind of Opposition between two tliinpg or 
phenomena is ‘non-staying together* {sahsnavastlisnd). 
The opposition that subsists between Light and 
Darkness is said to be of this kind, inasmuch as Light 
^d Darkness cannot stay together. Such an opposi- 
tion cannot subsist between two substances. It ran 
subsist only between a substance and its negation. 
Darkness and Light cannot stay together; we have 
Darkness only were Light disappears. Hence from 
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the fact that Light and Darkness hke pitcher and its 
non-existence cannot stay together, we are justified in 
concludmg that Darkness is but the negation of Light, 
j'ust as the non-existence of the pitcher is that of the 
pitcher. There is another kind of Opposition. ' It 
consists in the relationship between the ‘Anmhilator’ 
and the ‘one being annihilated’ {yadhya-ghataka- 
bhava). Such an Opposition may subsist between 
two substances, one of which is annihilatmg the other 
and the other is being annihilated by the former. The 
NaiySyikas contend that this kmd of Opposition does 
not subsist between Light and Darkness and hence as 
Light is admittedly a Substance, Darkness must be 
supposed to be a negation of it The Jamas set aside 
the negative theory of Darkness by pointing out that 
between Light and Darkness there is the latter kind of 
Opposition A man walkmg out m a dark mght 
takes a lamp, as the man advances m this way the 
Light from his lamp progressively destroys the Dark- 
ness of the way Here, dearly, the ‘Light of the 
lamp is the Annihilator and the Darkness is bemg 
Annihilated’. The Opposition is one of vadhya- 
ghataka-bhava and as such, Darkness is as much a 
Substance as Light. 

The eighth and the last ‘reason’ of the Naiyayikas 
for their negative theory about Darkness is. ‘Evidences 
in dicating a positive nature are wanting m the case of 
Darkness’. The Jainas on the other hand contend 
that there are evidences which lead one to infer that 
Darkness is a real sustance. They pomt to such 
expressions as ‘deep Darkness’, ‘Waves of Darkness’ 
‘sprouting Darkness’ and urge that these expressions 
indicate the positive realiQf and substanhahty of 
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Darkness. The Nyaya thinkers contend that these 
expressions are but figurative and do not prove the 
substantiaity of Darkness. The Jainas point out that 
these expressions have always a dnectly positive 
mea ning and never imply any negative idea. Use of 
figurative expressions is based on a perception of 
smulanty There can be no similarity between a 
tbmg and its negation, between, for example, a 
pitcher and its non-existence. The expressions which 
are apphcable to a real thmg cannot thus be figurati- 
vely apphed to its negation. Accordm^y, if express- 
ions implymg a positive sense are used m connection 
with Darkness, it is because Darkness is a positive 
reality and not an unsubstantial negation The second 
contention of the Jamas in this connection is: 
Darkness is not a negation (i e , a non-existent unsub- 
stantiahty), because it has not the nature of ‘prior 
non-existence’ etc , hke Vyoma(or Akasa, which is the 
subtlest matter accordmg to the thinkers of the Vedic 
School but which is no material substance at all 
accordmg to the Jainas) The Jainas prove the truth 
of the reason m their foregomg argument m the 
foHowmg way . Non-existence accordmg to the 
Naiyayikas is of four kinds, viz , ‘prior non-existence’; 
^postenor non-existence’, ‘mutual non-existence’, and 
‘absolute non-existence’ 

Now, Darkness is not ‘the "pnor non-existence’" 
of Light. For, it cannot be said that it is the 
pnor non-existence of one particular Li^f Darkness 
K destroyed by the sun-hght^ in the same way as 
hy the lamp-hght; ‘The pnor non-existence’ of a 
particular thing is destroyed by the appearance of 
that thing alone and not by the appearance of any 
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Other thing . 'Darkness which is destroyed by any 
Light cannot thus be said to be 'the prior non- 
cnstence’ of any particular Light. Neither can 
Darkness be said to be 'the prior non-e»stence of 
any light*; for any one li^t destroys the Darkness 
of any place. Nor can it be argued: Darkness cannot 
be said to be capable of destruction by one Light onl) : 
Darkness is of many sorts; one mode of it may be 
destroyed by, saj', lamp-light, another mode of Dark- 
ness is to be destroyed'by, say, sun-h‘ght When the 
former is destroyed by lamp-li^t, the latter mode of 
Darkness, on account of the absence of sun-light there 
at that time, remains still there, to be removed by 
sun-li^h sometime thereafter, acoordin^y it is not 
correct to maintain that Darlmess is removable by 
an y one Light. The Jainas stick to their position that 
Darkness is always removable by any hght whatsoever 
and refute the foregoing contention of their opponents 
by pointing out that different modes of Darkness 
removable by different modes of Li^t are never 
experienced. They urge that when Darkness in a 
place is removed by lamp-li^t, nobody perceives there 
any other mode of Darkness to be remowd by sun- 
Vffht thereafter, which goes to show that Darkness is 
nlways of one mode, removable by any one li^t 
The Jainas refute finally their opponent’s conteiition 
that Darkness is 'the prior non-existence of li^t’ 
by pointing out that when Darkness is -destroyed by, 
say, lamp-li^t, it is not destroyed for ever but ^t it 
reappears ‘The prio^ non-existence of a thing is 
admittedly beginningless; how, then, is this re-appw- 
lance or beginning of Darkness, premised to be 
prior non-existence of Light’ possible, seeing that the 
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prior non-existence’ is beginnmg-less? The Jamas next 
argue that Darkness cannot be the mere ‘posterior 
non-existence’ of Li^t, on the ground that it is capable 
of being destroyed, just as Darkness conceived as ‘the 
Prior non-existence’ of Light Neither can Darkness 
be looked upon as ‘the mutual non-existence’ of li^t, 
because even m the most brilhantiy sun-ht day. 
Darkness is perceived to ^st as a real substance. 
The last possible contention of the opponent, that 
Darkness is ‘the absolute non-existence’ of Li^t, 
is also not maintainable, because Darkness is generated 
only vdien its peculiar caus^ are present. 

Hence it is that none of the ei^t ‘reasons’ put 
forward by the Naiyayikas is competent to support 
then contention that the negative theory of Darkness is 
established by Inference 

All the above arguments are apphcable m the case 
of Shade also which the Nyaya thinke rs look upon as 
a mere negation of Light and which the Jainas hold to 
be a real substance 

Lastly, the Jainas 'take up the Nyaya contention 
that Darkness cannot be a real substance, because 
one passmg throng it does not feel any obstruction 
or resistance The Jamas point out that this contention 
IS untenable because if we apply the same Ime -of 
aigument m the case of Light, Light, which is a real 
substance accordmg to the Naiy3yikas, would appear 
to be nothmg more than unsubst^tial negation. 

The Jama theory that Darkness and Shade are 
real positive substances is thus conclusively proved. 
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samyama-visuddhi-nibandlianadvisisfsvarana-vicche- 
daj jatatn mano-dravya-parySysIambanam mcatah- 

parysya-panam i 22 i 

Translation: Telepathy, which has for its object 
the mental substance and its modes, arises from the 
subsidence of its pecuhar cover 0. e., obstacles which 
suppress it), the subsidence being due to self-control 
and purity. 

CoMiiENTARY: ManaVparyaya-jilana is generally 
translated as Telepathy. The object known by Tele- 
pathy is Manas or mind and its \atious modes. Mind 
is possessed only by human beings who are five-sensed 
ammaU having SainjnS or a faculty of discrinunation, 
reasoning etc. Human beings inhabit only a limited 
part of the universe Not all five-sensed animals have 
Manas. Even not all human beings have the tele- 
padiic knowledge. On account of the practice of the 
prescribed modes of self-control^ and special purity' in 
conduct, a man can have the obstacles to his telepathic 
knowledge partially destroyed or mitigated, whereupon 
he comes to attain this dnrect knowledge of others 
■minrts arifl theiT modes of operation. 

sakalam tu samagrT-msesatab scanudbhuta-samasta- 

yaratia-ksayapekscannikhila-diavya-parysya- 

ssksatkml-svarupam kevala-jnanam • 23 « 
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Translation. The Complete is pure knowledge 
consisting in a direct cogmtion of all substances and 
their modes, which arises when owmg to a peculiar 
group of conditions all the (knowledge-) covermg 
hmdrances are annihilated. 

Commentary' The Complete or Pure knowledge 
IS Onmiscience The causes of Omniscience are said 
to be two-fold, mtemal and external Internal 
causes are Right Faith etc , and the external causes are 
that the would-be possessors of Ommsdence should 
have their births as human bemgs withm the tune 
specified for the flourishmg of the Jmas It anses from 
a destruction of all the Karmas which are descnbed as 
the Ghati and which envelop Ommsaence. In the 
Complete or Pure knowledge, the nature of all things 
IS directly known 

It IS to *be observed that the Jama thmkers m 
admittmg the Kevala-jfiana obviously go agamst the 
view of the MiiMmsa school, accordmg to which 
Omniscience is impossible Why, ask the Jainas, must 
Onmiscience be held to be impossible? Is it because 
there are proofs which contradict it (badhaka-bhava)? 
Or, IS It because proofs in support of it are wanting 
{sadhakabksva)^ In the first case, are the proofs con- 
tradictmg On^science {badhakas) matters of direct 
knowledge or are they not so? If you say, these 
Badhakas are matters of direct knowledge {pratyaksa), 
you must state whether they are matters of the trans- 
cendental {pmammthikd) knowledge or of the practical 
(sSmvyavahat ika). If it be said that the Badhakas are 
matters of transcendental perception, you are to state 
whether this transcendental cogmtion is partial (ytkdld) 
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•or complete (sakala). Now the partial form of the 
transcendental knowledge is either clairvoyance (Ava- 
.dhi) or telepathy (Manah-paryaya). The former, as 
•shown before, consists in a supersensuous percqition 
•of things havmg a form and the latter, m a cogmtion 
of the mental substance and its modes. None of these 
opposes the possibihty of Omniscience m any way. 
And it goes without saymg that the complete form of 
the transcendental knowledge which is Qmmscience 
itself cannot be held to be opposed to Omniscience. 
Coming to the practical cogmtion, we find it is either 
Sensuous or unsensuous The unsensuous, internal or 
mental, perception is either Pratibha or unaccountable 
presentiment or non-Pratibha. The PrStibha is never 
ielt to be opposed to the possibihty of Ommscience 
The other modes of the mtemal perception consist m 
pleasurable or pamful feehngs and as such, they can 
never oppose Ommscience. If it be said 4hat our sen- 
suous perception opposes the possibihty of Ommscience 
we ask, whose perception is it, your (i e., the opponent’s) 
own or other person’s? If your own perception op- 
poses It, there may be two alternatives You may say 
that your perception at the persent moment is opposed 
to Ommscience, this position is, however, not contested 
i(but this does not afford any conclusive proof about 
the impossibihty of Ommscience). If, on the other 
Tiand, you say that your pwceptio'n is at all times and 
in all places, to be opposed to Omniscience, we ask, 
■do you say it after havmg expenences of all times and 
of all places or do you say it without havmg them’ 
In the first case, you yourself are an Omniscient Being 
and thus contradict your own position. In the latter 
•case, your assertion is dogmatic. If, however, it be 
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argued that other persons* perception opposes Omnis- 
cience, all the difficulties, ji^t discussed, crop up. It 
may be urged, moreover, that as no person can make 
you feel his own perception, you must be dependent 
on his ipse dixit, that Ommscience is impossible. In 
that case, why should you not beheve in our assertion 
regardmg the possibihty of Ommscience? The oppo- 
< nent may urge here that other persons’ expenence 
(regarding the impossibility of Ommscience) is rehable 
because that is consistent with facts as they are. To 
this, the Jamas answer by askmg: Is this fact of 
consistency a matter of direct perception (piatyaksa) 
or is it unperceived? The Jainas pomt out that the 
difficulties discussed above again crop up m this con- 
nection Besides, it should be noted that cognition is 
not knowable by sensuous perception; accordingly, it 
is impossible for sensuous perception to detemune 
whether one’s cogmtion is dl-knowmg or not. It 
should also be noted that Abhava or non-existence can 
never be a matter for direct perception, accor ding to 
the Mimamsakas, accordm^y the AbhSva-pramana 
i e., the alleged knowledge by which Abhava or non- 
existence (i,e , the non-existence of Ommscience) can 
be knoiTO becomes devoid of all perceptible contents. 
For all diese reasons, the Pratyaksa or direct percep- 
tion cannot be said to oppose the possibility of Omnis- 
cience 

Nor can it be said that non-perception {api atyaksa, 
i.e., a source or mode of knowledge which is not per- 
ception) opposes the possibihty of Ommscience For, 
It may be asked; In what does this non-perception 
consist? You cannot say that non-perception consist- 
ing m absence of perception shows the impossibihty of 
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Omniscience (The meamng of the opponent’s position 
IS that when we are not m a state of perceivin g^ we do 
not perceive any Omniscienf Being; non-perception 
consistmg m the absence of perception, thus opposes 
Omniscience) The Jamas contend that this position 
IS wrong When we are in the state of sleep (a mode 
of non-perception m the sense of absence of percep- 
tion) we do not perceive any water, pillar, pitcher, 
lotus, cloud etc , but these cannot be said to be non- 
existent then on that account. The Jamas further point 
out how non-perception m the sense of cognition 
which IS different from perception does not oppose the 
reality of Onmiscience. Such non-perception is either 
of a positive nature or of a negative nature Let us 
take first the case of positive non-perception A non- 
perception (i e., a mode of knowledge which is not 
perception) of a positive nature is either Inference 
(qnumana) or Authoritative knowledge {Jabda) or 
necessary Imphcation {cathapatti) or Analogical Argu- 
ment (upamana). The Jamas pomt out how none of 
these modes of vahd knowledge is opposed to Onmis- 
cience. In all Inference, there must be a subject 
(jdhcamU about which or whom somethmgis to be predi- 
cated), with which a Reason or Mark (hetii) is m- 
separately connected. Now, in the alleged Inference 
about the impossibihty of Ommscience, what is this 
Subject? The subject is either Ommscience or a Person 
Now, if you put forward the argument, ‘Ommscience is 
impossible’, your Inference will be fallacious; for, you 
do not adimt the reahty of Omniscience, so that any 
Hetu connected with it must be A^rayasiddha, i e , the 
Abode of &e Hetu will be unproved Nor can you 
build up an Inf erence by putting forward a Person as 
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the Dharmi or the subject of the Inference. For, two 
alternative questions crop up, is the Person Omniscient 
or is he something else*^ Now, if you say that the 
subject of the Inference is an ommscient Person, we 
may ask* Is the Person known to be omniscient by 
you or is he judged by others to be omniscient? If 
you hold the first alternative view and say that you 
have known the person who is the Subject of your 
Inference, to be ommscient, then you cannot develop 
any Inference about the momniscience of that person, 
for, your previous knowledge about the Ommscience 
of the person will be a bar to your further Inference 
about lus mommscience If, on the other hand, you 
say that the Subject or the Dharmi of your Inference 
IS the person (e.g , Vardhamana etc ), who is accepted 
by others (e g , by the Jamas) as an ommscient Bemg, 
what is your Proven (i e , the Shdhya or that which 
you want to prove about him)? It can be either non- 
existence (i e , Vardhamana did never exist as a real 
person) or momniscience (i e , yardhamanawas never 
Ommscient) You cannot maintam the first view, for, 
the histone existence of Vardhamana is not disputed 
by you You can only hold the second view and say 
that Vaidhamana was not Ommscient. But what is 
your ‘reason’? Is it ‘expenence’ (itpalabdhi) or is it 
‘non-expenence’ {anupalabdbip Experience {upalabdhi) 
is either the expenence of something which is ‘not op- 
posed’ (awuddha) to tlie Proven (i e , somethmg which 
IS to be proved, i e , Ommscience) or something which 
IS ‘opposed {vmtddba) to the Proven. Tlie first mode 
of expenence cannot serve your purpose, you cannot 
deny Omniscience in Vardhamana, if you put forward 
we ground that facts have been experienced which do 
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not oppose Omniscience in Imn. The Viniddha- 
upalabdhi or the experience of something which is 
opposed to the Proven (i.e., ommscience m the present 
case), on the other hand, is either the experience of 
somethmg directly (sdksat) contradicting the Proven; 
or the expenence of something, msepaiably connected 
yvith (yyapta) what contradicts the Proven; or the ex- 
penence of somethmg which is the effect (karya) of 
what contradicts the "Proven; or the eiqjerience of 
something which is the cause (karand) of what con- 
tradicts the Proven, or the experience of phenomena 
which accompany etc. (sahacara etc ) what contradicts 
the Proven. The first of th^e is not apphcable, because 
nothing has been expenenced which can prove m- 
omniscience (which directly contradicts ommsdence) m 
Vardhamana. As regards the other four modes of the 
Viruddha-upalabdhi, it should be premised that the 
Proven in the present case being Omniscience, what is 
Opposed to the Proven (viruddha) is mommscience or 
Iiimted knowledge; what is mseparately connected 
(yyapta) with this mommscience (i. e.,what is opposed 
to the Proven) is the knowledge of a Imuted number 
of thmgs only, what is the effect (karya) of the m- 
ommscience is the teacher-ship of a limited number of 
things only, what is the cause (karam) of this in- 
ommsdence is the partial subsidence of the knowledge 
enveloping Karma; and what are the accompaniments 
(sahacaia) etc , of this momniscience are the feelings of 
attachment and envy etc. Now there is no evidence of 
the existence in Vardhamana of any of these m order 
to make possible the experience in him of any of these . 
viz., ‘the knowledge of a hmited number of thmgs only’, 
‘the teachership of a hmited number of things only’. 
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‘the partial subsidence from bis soul of the knowledge- 
envelopmg Kaunas’ and ‘the feehogs of attachment and 
envy’ etc Here the opponents may argue that Speaker- 
ship (i e , the fact that VardhamSna used to speak or 
lecture to his hsteners) is found m him; one, havmg 
ommsaence, does not speak; it is only an inomnisdent 
person that lectures, speaker-ship is thus the effect of 
inommsaence, (i.e , what contradicts the Proven or 
omniscience), and this speakership being found m him 
(yiruddha-katya-uplabdhi), ommscience (i e , the Proven) 
cannot be predicated of him The Jaina reply to this 
contention is as follows. What sort or speakership 
iS'it which IS ‘the effect of what is opposed to Omnis- 
cience’? Does such speaker-ship consist in ‘speaking 
about things which are opposed to the thmgs of vahd 
knowledge’? VardhamSna did not speak about such 
false thmgs and so such a speakership, as a ‘reason’ 
{hetu) for the conclusion about Vardhamana’s m- 
omniscience is ‘unproved’ (asiddha). Or, does such 
speaker-ship consist in ‘speaking about thmgs which 
are not opposed to the things of valid knowledge’ ? 
Now, if you put forward this kmd of speakership as 
the ‘reason’ for your conclusion about Vardhamana’s 
inonmiscience, then your ‘reason’ (hetu) is Viruddha 
or opposed to what you want to prove; for, the fact 
that VardhamEna used to speak about tlimg g which 
are not opposed to the thmgs of vahd knowledge is a 
competent Hetu for the SSdhya, i.e., his Ommscience 
and not his inonmiscience (which you want to prove)- 
Thirdly, if you contend that speakership itself, i e , the 
very fact that VardhamEna speaks at all is the Hetu 
for the conclusion about his inonmiscience, your Hetu 
is doubtful’ (anekantd)', for, while speakership is found 
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\vith inommscience, it is also found to be not oppo^d 
to the effect of Ommsaence. It is thus that the Jamas 
show how Experience (upalabdhi) does not prove that 
a Person like Vardhamana is inomniscient. 

Does Non-experience (anupalabdhj) establish the 
inommscience of Vardhamana? Non-expenence is 
either ‘the non-experience of the opposite of the Proven’ 
(yimddha-anupalabdhi) or ‘the non-experience of what 
IS not oppos^ to the Proven’ {aviruddha-anupalabdhi). 
The former establishes a positive fact; an instance of 
It IS the argument: A thing has many aspects; for, the 
fact of its having one and the same aspect ‘is not 
perceived’. It is obvious that the Viruddha-anupalab- 
dhi can establish only a positive conclusion, e g , that 
Vardhamana is Omniscient; it does not estabhsh a 
negative fact, Vardhamana is not Ommsaent The 
Aviruddha-anupalabdhi, agam, may be either Svabhava- 
anupalabdhi (i e , ‘the non-perception of the natme of 
the Proven’) or Vyapaka-anupalabdhi (i e , ‘the non- 
perception of that which pervades the Proven’) or Karya- 
anupalabdhi (i. e., ‘the non-perception of the effect of 
the Proven’), or Karana-anupalabdhi (i e , ‘the non- 
praception of the cause of the Proven’), or Sahacara- 
adi-anupalabdhi (i.e , ‘the non-perception of the accom- 
pamments etc. of the Proven’). The first of these, viz., 
the Svabhava-anupalabdhi may be either ‘pure non- 
perception’ or ‘non-perception having a conscious 
positive content’. The ‘pure non-perception’, however, 
does not prove the impossibility of Ommscience. As 
regards ‘the non-perception havmg a positive conscious 
content’ as a Hetu or ‘reason’ for VardhamSna’s m- 
omnismence, it is Asiddha (i e., ‘unproved’) Omnis- 
cience, IS a subtle attribute and as such it is not a 
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matter for sense-perception; the non-perception of 
Omniscience throng the sense-organs, however, does 
not prove its non-existence m Vardhamana The other 
modes of the Aviruddha-anupalabdhi also do no 
estabhsh the impossibihty of Ommscience What ‘per- 
vades’ (yyapaka) Ommscience is the (hrect cogmtion of 
all objects, the effect (katya) of Ommscience is to 
impart instructions regarding super-sensuous matters; 
the cause {kmaua) of ommscience is the subsidence of 
all knowledge-enveloping Karmas, the accompaniments 
etc (salwcma-adi) of Ommsdence are spotless Ri^t 
Conduct etc Now, it cannot be proved that these 
(i e , the direct cogmtion of all obj'ects, the teachership 
about supersensuous matters etc. were not found in 
VardharnSna Hence it is that the VySpaka anupa- 
labdhi etc , also are Asiddha Hetus, so far as Vardha- 
mana’s inommscience is concerned 

The above are the difficulties m the way of the 
opponent who tries to prove the impossibihty of 
Omniscience by puttmg forward an Omniscient Person 
as the Dharmi or the subject of the Inference. Nor 
would he fare better, if the Dharmi or the subject of 
the Inference be put forward as a person, dffierent 
from an Omniscient Being For, in that case, the 
reasomng would estabhsh only tlmt an monmiscient 
person is mommscient, a fact which is not disputed 
but which is irrelevant for the matter of the present 
dispute regarding the possibihty of Ommscience 

For all these reasons, Anumana or Inference can- 
not be said to be opposed (Jbadhaka) to the possibihty 
of Ommscience. 

The Jainas next point out how the Sabda or Scrip- 
tural or authoritative knowledge does not contradict 
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On^dence. For, if it bs said that the Scriptural 
^thonty opposes the possibilify of Onmisdence (The 
Mimamsa- thinkers contend that as in the Vedas we 
nev'er come across such e^essions as Onmisdence. it 
must be held to be impossible), the question is: Is such 
Scnptare man-made of not-man-made {apauruseyd)’! 
A Scripture which consists in words, cannot be held to 
be not-man-made: in other words, there cannot be 
any Apauruseya Scripture. AH Scriptures are man- 
made. Now, the authors of die Scriptures were either 
Qmnisdent or inomnisdent If you say that the 
author of your Scripture was an Omnisdent person, 
how can you say that the Scriptural authority opposes 
the possibility of Onmisdence ? If on the other 
the author of your Scripture be held not to be omnis- 
dent, it may be asked: Did he see the nature of all 
persons before he made his Scripture? If he did, then 
he himself is an Omnisdent person and as such, his 
Scripture cannot be opposed to Onmisdence. If he 
did not, then his Scripture is no authority. 

Nor can it be said that Arthapatti or Necessary 
Implication as a source of 'V'alid knowledge is opposed 
to Omnisdence. There is nothing which is true, being 
established by the six Pramanas but which becomes im- 
possible unless Onmisdence be held to be not possible. 

Nor is Upamana a Badhaka to Onmisdence: the 
matter of Upamana being the points of similarity bet- 
ween two or more things. 

Hence it is that the Framapas which consist in 
positive knowledge, are not opposed to the possibility - 
of Omnisdence. 

It camiot be said further that the Pramlna which 
is called Abhava and whidi consists in negative know- 
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kdge opposes Omniscience. The negative knowledge, 
1 e., the knowledge about the. non-existence of a thing 
or phenomena is possible only when the five modes of 
the proof about its existence are wanting. In the case 
of Omniscience, however, it may be said that its possi- 
bility and reality are estabhshed by Anumana or 
mferential proof. Accordmgjy, it can never be the 
busmess of the Pramana called the Abhava to nega- 
tive the possibility and reahty of Onmiscience. 

Hence it cannot be contended that Onmiscience is 
impossible because there are Badhakas to it 

Nor can it be said that Sadhakas or proofs in 
support of Omniscience are wanting. It has been 
shown how Anumana or Inference estabhshes the fact 
of its possibdity and reahty. 

The Jama position is thus vmdicated (against the 
MImamsa theory) that Ommsdence is possible and 
real 


u n 

tadvsn arhan mrdosatvat < 24 1 

Transiation: Arhat is possessed of that, as he 
has no faults. 

Commentary. The Arhat is possessed of Onmis- 
cience as He IS devoid of the ‘faults’ of attachment, 
envy and ignorance. The commentator puts the matter 
of the aphorism in a syllogistic form thus:- ‘The 
Arhat is omniscient; as he is devoid of the faults: one 
who is not so, is not so; as for instance, a man m the 
street; the Arhat is so, hence he is Omniscient. 

7 
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swTq i Tf q^tr ET ^^ c ^w u n 

niidoso'sau pramSuaviwdhi-vakyatvat 1 25 1 

Translation; He is devoid of faults, as His 
words are unopposed to the Pramana. 

Commentary : The commentator puts the matter 
of the aphorism in a syllogistic form thus.- ‘The Arhat 
is devoid of faults, as His words are unopposed to the 
PramSna: One who is not devoid of faults has’ not 
his words unopposed to the Pramana, as for instance, 
a man in the street; the Arhat has his words un- 
opposed to the Pramana, hence He is devoid of faults’. 


n U 

tadisfasya pimnanenabadhyantanatvst tadvacas 
tensvirodhasiddfiib 1 26 1 

. Translation: As his doctrine is not contradict- 
ed by the Pramana the non-opposition of his words 
to it is established. 

Commentary; The doctrine of the Arhat is the 
theory of the Anekinta or manifold predication The 
commentator puts the matter of the aphorism in a 
syllogistic form thus:- ‘The Arhat has always His 
words unopposed to the Pramana; as His doctrines 
are not contradicted by the Pramana; one whose doc- 
trine is not contradicted by the Pramana on an 
occasion has his words unopposed to the Pramapa so 
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far as that occasion is concerned; as for instance., a 
physidan in a case of disease; the doctrines of the 
Arhat, e g., the theory of the manifold predication etc., 
are not contradicted by the Pramana, hence he has 
his words unopposed to the Pramana’. It is in this 
way estabhshed that it is the Arhat who is Omniscient. 

To the above theory of the Jainas about the 
Omniscience of the Arhat, the philosophers of the 
Nyaya school object and contend that it is not proper 
to attnbute Omniscience to the Arhat, because Omms- 
cience can be possible only in the Divine Architect 
(^iva) who has formed the earth, the mountain and 
fte other thmgs of the world. Their argument is. ‘The 
thmgs in queston, e.g , the earth, the mountain etc. 
must have been designed by an Intelligent being; 
because their ongm is due to causes; Whatever has 
Its origin due to causes, is designed by an intelligent 
bemg; as for instance, a temple, they have such 
(origin); hence they must be so! The Nyaya thinkers 
substantiate the above Hetu or reason of theirs in the 
foUowmg way:- The ‘reason*, i. e., ‘havmg ongm due 
to causes’ is not ‘unknown’ {apratita), either to the 
^sputant or to the opponent, for, 'every finite bemg 
havmg his birth m this world knows that every thmg, 
e g., the earth, the mountam, is brought about or 
comes out from its own pecuhar causes. Nor is the 
‘reason’ a ‘doubtful’ {scandi^dhdj one; for, the thitigs 
of the world are definitely known to be different from 
such self-existent and eternal elements as Ether (Akak) 
etc , which shows that the former are not self-existent 
but that they have their ongin due to causes. For the 
very same reason (le , their difference from the self- 
existent reals) the ‘reason’ is not ‘opposed’ (yiiuddha). 
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Perception, Inference and the rdiable sources of valid 
knowied^ do not go against {abadhitd) the theory 
propounded here; nor is tibie theory' an ‘undesirable’ 
(anabhipreta) one. The NySya philosophers show 
also how an argument contradicting theirs is not 
maintamable. An argument is sometimes put for- 
ward like this: ‘The Lord presiding over the filings 
of the world cannot be the Maker of the earth, the 
mountain etc., for, he is devoid of a body: just like 
the abstract or transcendental soul’. The thinkers of 
the Nyaya School set aside die argument by asking: 
Is the said Lord established (i. e., capable of bdng 
understood) by intelligence or is he not so estabh- 
shed? In the latter case, die very subject of the 
argument being unknown and unknowable, die argu- 
ment would fail in establishing a sure and intelligible 
conclusion. If on the other hand it be conceded that 
the Lord is intelligible throu^ reason, then the very 
argument which makes him so intelligible would also 
present him as the wise and intelligent Architect who 
knows how to form and arrange the reals of the 
universe; and such being the case, the fact that he is 
devoid of a body cannot establish any theory which is 
opposed to that of Nyaya thinkers. It is thus that they 
contend that their argument, ‘things, e.g., the mountains 
etc , must have been made by an Intelligent being, 
because their origin is due to causes’ is quite sound 
. The Jainas begin thdr criticism of the above 
Nyaya theory by challenging its basis, i.e., the conten- 
tion, ‘things have their origin due to causes'. They 
ask: Does this origin refer to the substance (drarya) 
underlying the thing s or does it refer to diem as 
. modes {paryayd). 
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If It be said that the onginatioE of tbihgs is with 
reference to their substance, the proposition becomes 
inadmissible (apiatJta): for, accordmg to the Jamas, 
tbings, e. g., the earth, the mountain etc. are eternal, 
(i e , have no ongin) so far their underlying sub- 
stances are concerned The NySya thinkers contend: 
Thmgs, e. g., the earth, the mountain etc. have their 
on^, because they are composite or conglomerate 
(avayovt); whatever is so, has origm, as for mstance, 
a lotus; things are composite, hence they have their 
ori^ (i. e , are not self-existent and eternal)’. The 
Jama philosophers criticise this contention by askmg: 
What IS meant by the ‘composite character’ of a 
thmg? Does it mean that its component parts (i. e., 
atoms) brmg it mto existence or that parts (atoms) 
exist m It? The first of these positions is not admitted 
by the Jamas; it is not admitted by them that the 
given thmgs, e. g , the earth, the mountain etc. are the 
first things which come out of the parts (atoms). As 
regards &e second position, we have die fact of a 
number of parts (atoms) only before us (discovered 
by reasoning) and the question of the o ng in of things 
does not arise, the atoms being adnuted to be 
eternal. The Naiyayikas point out that there is no 
use in such subtle reasonmg; thmgs do unquestion- 
ably appear to be composite. The Jamas argue the 
perception of a thmg as composite does not prove 
that it must have an Origm; the soul, for ins tan c e , 
is found to have difierent phases m it but is never 
held to have an ongm, on that account. 

If It be contended that ‘thmgs havmg modificat- 
ions {payaya) from time to time have their ongin 
due to causes; then, a soul which is sometimes a god. 
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sometimes a man and so on must also be supposed 
to have been made by an Intelhgent Being. The 
NaiySyikas meet this difficulty by pointing out that a 
soul IS never made nor is ever destroyed; m the case 
of a god or a man etc., v^hat is made is the body 
which IS the seat of various sensations and feelings 
and which is brought about by the Dharma and the 
Adharma, pecuhar forces generated by the actions of 
conscious bemgs The Nyaya thinkers urge that if 
the soul be held to be capable of being generated and 
destroyed then the position, because of its denial of 
an immutable soul underlying the series of precedmg 
and succeedmg births, becomes identical with rank 
materialism, accordmg to which, only the material 
elements are real. The Jaina philosophers cnticise 
this Nyaya contention by pointing out the difficulties 
m the theory of an absolutely unchangmg Soul. They 
urge that if a soul be held not to change with the 
change of surroundings and circumstances, it would 
only hold the impressions and ideas of its first 
incarnation and would be, on account of its absolutely 
unadaptable and immutable nature, unable to have 
the impressions and ideas of the next mcamations. 
But a Soul has admittedly different ideas and expen- 
ences in its different mcamations and the Jamas urge 
that from this point of view, a Soul may be said to 
have gftnesTs from time to time. At the same tune, 
the Jainas take care in differentiating this their genetic 
theory of the soul from the matenahstic position 
They pomt out that consciousness continues to be 
inseparably and permanently attached to the soul, persi- 
sting through Its successive incarnations ; this shows that 
the substance of the soul is eternal Accordmg to 
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the materialists, however, there is no constant consci- 
ousness attaching to &e substance of the soul; 
th^ mamtain that consciousness is but a property 
of matter. 

The Jama philosophers next pomt out how the 
‘subject’ of the Naiytlyika inference (i. e., the Intelli- 
gent Divme Architect) is contradicted by our sensuous 
expenence, just like Sound, if it be said to be visible 
hke colour or form. The subject of their inference, 
accordmg to the Naiyayikas is, as we have already 
seen, the things of the w^orld, e. g., the earth, the 
mountain etc ; which are said to have been formed 
by an InteUigent Bemg. But at no time up till now 
lus any Divme Architect bem expenenced or seen 
to have been formmg them Hence the NySya theory 
of the Divme Maker is opposed to experience The 
NaiySyikas try to escape this difficulty by urgmg that 
the Divine Maker bemg supersensuous cannot be the 
object of the sensuous expenence; and thus the fact 
of his not bemg sensuously perceived does not mvah- 
date the theory of the real existence of the Divme 
Maker 

The Jamas pomt out that an Inference is based 
on the Vyapti-jfiana or knowledge about the invari- 
able and msqparable relation between the Mark and the 
Proven, this Vyapti-jnSna is impossible unless the 
Mark and the Proven be objects of experience; when 
the Mark and the Proven are not sensuously perceived, 
a knowledge of any mseparable relatonship is impo- 
ssible and the inference cannot be made. Thus, if the 
subject of the inference (e g., the Intelhgent Divme 
' Makw) be held to be supersensuous, as is done by the 
Naiyayikas, the inference about his real existence 
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becomes impossible and unreliable, as not being foun- 
ded on a valid Vyaptijfiana. The Naiyayifcas how- 
ever, contend that not unoften do we infer about 
thmgs not actually seen. From ‘smoke’ m the hill we 
infCT the existence of ‘fire’ in it, althou^t jfire is not 
actually seen there The Jamas point out that 
althou^ fire is not actually perceived in the hill, the 
inference about it is quite correct, as fire is not some- 
thing essentially invisible but is imperceptible for the 
tune being, on account of some thing mtervenmg and 
screening it from our view. When the screening thing 
is removed or when a man goes up the hill, fire is 
visible. Hence the inference about the fire m the hill 
although not actually seen there is vahd But m the 
case of the things of the world, e. g., the earth, the 
mountain etc. no amount of effort on any one’s part 
would give an actual sight of then alleged Intelligent 
Maker; he is said to be essentially supersensuous 
Hence an inference about him is always opposed 
by the faculty of sensuous perception Lastiy, the 
Jaina thinkers urge that the theory of the existence 
of the Intelligent world-maker based on analogical 
leasonmg is shaky. 

A house for instance, is a thing which has origm, 
due to a cause, viz., a man. The things of the world, 
e. g., the earth, the moimtain etc., have, let us 
suppose, ‘an ongm due to a cause’, if analogical 
reasoning is apphed in the latter case, as is done by 
the Naiyayikas, the conclusion would be, ‘the things 
of the world were made by man*. The Naiyayikas 
try to avoid this difficulty by saying that in the case 
of a house, it is held to be made by man, because we 
have experiences of otha: similar houses having been 
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made by man. But we have no previous experience 
of, say, a mountain having been made by man and 
hence the inference about the natural things of the 
world having been made by man would be unwar- 
ranted. The Jama philosophers use this hne of 
argument agamst the Naiyayikas themselves and ask: 
We have no previous experience of any natural thmg 
havmg ever been made by any Intelligent world- 
maker; how then can you say that the thin gs of the 
world were made by an IntelHgent Divme Architect. 
Here the Nyaya thinkers may urge that just as a 
house has an mtelligent maker, the things of the 
world have also an Intelligent maker The Jainas 
reiterate that analogy which is sou^t to be applied 
here may as well show that just as a house has man 
as its maker, the things of the world also have 
man as their maker. The Naiyayikas here point out 
that a house is different from th^e natural things, and 
accordingly, although man may be the maker of a 
house, he cannot be said to be the maker of the 
natural thmgs of the world The Jainas once more 
turn this Naiyayika hne of argument against the 
Naiyayika contention and say: A house is different 
from a natural thing, e. g., a mountain, a house 
although not actually found in the process of bemg 
made fay an intelhgent bemg, is nevertheless held to 
be made by an mtelligent bemg, now as a house is 
different from a natural thing, what is said of a house 
cannot be said of a natural thing; in other words, 
although a house may be said to have been made by 
^ intelligent being, you cannot say that a natural 
thmg was also made by an mtelligent being 
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It is thus that the Jainas prove that tiie simple 
fact that ‘a thing has its origin due to a cause’ does 
not necessarily go to show how that cause must 
be an mtelhgent bemg. The things of the world do 
not thus show that they were made by an Intelhgent 
Divme Demiurgus. The creation of the things of the 
world by God being un-established, the question of 
omniscience in the Creator-God does not arise 

U ^\9 II 

na ca kavalaharavaitvena tasyasarvajMtvam 

kavalalmia-saivajiiatvayor avirodhat I 27 i 

I 

Translation: The fact of His talcing morsels of 
food does not prove inomniscience in Him; because 
taTftng morsels of food and omniscience are not 
opposed to each other. 

Commentary. This aphonsm is meant to refute 
the contention otherwise of the Digambara sect of 
the Jainas. The Stitrakara who belongs to the 
^vetambara school of the Jainas supports his position 
by asking: Are these (i e, eating and Ommsdence) 
directly opposed to each other? Or, are they indire- 
ctly so? " 

Obviously these are not directly opposed. The 
Antaraya or the Obstructive Karma as well as the 
Karma which envelopes ommscience being completely 
uprooted m an Ommsdent Being, it cannot be said 
that his Omniscience prevents Him from getting mor- 
sels of food or that He is unable to eat them even 



if He gets them, or that even if He is able to eat 
them, He does not eat them lest “the pure light of 
ommscience flies away ” 

If it be contended that eatmg and Omniscience 
are mdirectly (i e , mediately) opposed to each other, 
the possible alternative questions are* Is ‘what perva- 
des’ iyyaptduL) the eating of morsels opposed to 
Ommscience? Or is the ‘cause’ (karmia) of eatmg 
opposed to Omniscience? Or, is the ‘effect’ (karya) of 
eating opposed to Omniscience? Or, are the ‘accomp- 
anying circumstances (sahacara etc ) of eatmg opposed 
to Omniscience? 

In tflVmg up the consideration of these quest- 
ions, it may be further asked, whether these (i e., the 
VySpaka, the Katana, the K5rya and the Sahacara 
etc. of eating) oppose Ommscience by excludmg 
{pauham) it or by not co-eiasting with (anavas- 
lhana) it 

The first of the two alternatives is untenable, for 
it implies that opposition-by-exclusion subsists only 
between the Vyapaka etc. of eating and omniscience 
but between the VySpaka etc of eating and all forms 
of knowledge, which leads to the awkward position 
that eating becomes impossible for a cognising man 

Let us now consider the second of the above 
alternatives, viz, that the Vyapaka etc. of eating 
opposes omniscience by not co-existing with it 

The Vyapaka of eating is throwing somethmg 
into the stomach by means of some peculiar power 
This is qmte possible m a person who attains omm- 
science; for when Omnisdence is attamed, all Antaraya 
•or obstructive Karmas which obstruct '^Vt}ya' or 
power in a person are radically up-rooted, so that the 
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power or capadty to throw food into the stomach is 
certainly there in an omnisdent being. 

The Karana or cause or condition of eating is 
either external or intemaL Ibe external condition is 
either the food or the pot in which the food is kept 
or the gross physical body of the consumer.' The 
food cannot be said to be opposed to Omniscience. 
Food has got nothing to do with the nature or the 
extent of our knowledge. If food were opposed to 
knowledge, it would have been impossible for human 
beings like us to have knowledge. Besides, if food 
and knowledge were opposed to each other we must 
have a consdousness of such opposition; the fact that 
we have no consciousness of such opposition between 
food and knowledge goes to show that food does not 
oppose Omnisdence. As regards the food-Pot being 
opposed to omnidence the question does not arise m 
the case of the Lord Arhat; for, the Lord does not 
use any pot but holds the food and eats it firom the 
palms of His hands. Omniscient Beings other than 
the Arhat no doubt use food-pots but in Their case 
also, die pots do not oppose their omnisdence. The 
nature of the food-pot can have nothing to do with 
one’s Omnisdence. Besides, an Omniscaent Being is 
absolutdy free from all feelings of attachment; He can 
have no feeling of attachment for a food-pot, so that 
a food-pot cannot be said to oppose His Omnisde- 
nce in anyway. Nor can it be said that if there be a 
food-pot for an Omnisdent Being, He must have some 
feehng of attachment towards it and thereby lose His 
Omniscience. The contention is refuted by the fact that 
although an Omnisdent Being has a body he has no 
feeling of attachment to it Finally, it cannot be con- 
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tended that the gross physical body of the Omniscient 
Being, if it consumes food, would oppose His Onmisd- 
ence. A physical body has got nothmg to do with one’s 
O mnis cience, which IS proved by the admitted fact that a 
samt attams Omniscience, while stiU encased in a body 
The internal cause or condition of eating also 
does not oppose Omniscience. The internal condition 
of eating is either the (subtle) body or the iCarma. 
The former is not opposed to Omniscience, because 
it IS an admitted fact that the Taijasa or the bnlhant 
(subtle) body which underlies the operation of eatmg 
(bhuku-hetu) exists with a Bemg even when He has 
attained Omniscience. If, on the other hand, the 
internal condition of eatmg be said to be Karma, 
it may be asked: Is it Ghati (destructive) or A^ati 
(non-destructive) 7 If it be Ghati, does it consist m 
Moha (stupefaction) or does it consist m something 
other? If the Ghati Karma which is said to be the 
internal condition of eating, consist m some-thing 
other than Moha, it may be asked; does it consist 
m enveloping knowledge (Jhanavarana)? Or, does it 
consist in enveloping mtmtion(Dar^ai^varana)? Or, 
does It consist in obstruction (AntarSya)? The funct- 
ions of the former two, viz., the Jiianavarana and the 
Dars'anavarana are only to envelope knowledge and 
intuition and need not be considered here, as they 
cannot be the internal conditions of eating in any 
^i^y The third, i e., the Antaraya.-karma also is not 
the mtemal condition of eatmg; for, the power of 
eatmg is^ attained only when AntarSlya which 
obstructs it, subsides It should be remembered that 
m an Omniscient bemg all sorts of the Antaraya- 
karma are destroyed so that the Omniscient Bemg is - 
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possessed of all powers includiDg the power of eating. 
Let us next consider if Moha, as the alleged internal 
condition of eating, is opposed to Omniscience 
Moha? Is it stupefaction characterised by hunger? 
Or is it stupefaction in general? In the former case 
we ask' Is hunger the condition of eatmg in all 
cases? Or is it the condition of eatmg in our cases 
only? It may be contended in support of the first 
alternative position that all conscious acts mdudmg 
the act of eatmg are voluntary, i e , are preceded by 
a will; a conscious being first of all thmks, then 
desires or mils; then, attempts or exerts himself; and 
then does an act. The contenton thus is that eatmg 
being an act, it must be preceded or conditioned by 
something; this something is hunger which is thus 
the condition of eating, accordm^y if an Omniscient 
being be found to eat, He would be held to have 
hunger and as such He must be said to be imperfect 
and mommscient The ^vetambara school of the 
Jamas refute this contention by urgmg that hunger 
need not be the condition of eatmg m all cases, they 
maiutflin that all acts need not be preceded by a 
conscious and determinmg will. There are many acts 
which are clearly involuntary. Persons when sleepmg 
or m a drunken state or m an unconscious condition 
do many acts which are not preceded by a conscious 
will. It IS also an admitted fact that the acts of an 
Ommscient bemg, e.g.. His staying and movements etc. 
are strictly self-detennmed and absolutely free, even 
though his acts are preceded by their usual means 
and anticedents. Hence it* is that eatmg m the case 
of an Ommscient bemg does not oppose His Ommsca- 
ence, because eatmg m his case is possible without 
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there being any hunger m Hun Coming to the 
second alternative, viz., the contention that hunger 
is the precondition for eatmg in our case, the l^vetam- 
bara think er points out that this does not prove that 
the perfect and the Ommscient bemg also must have 
hunger, because he is found to eat The ^vetambara 
theory is that the Onmiscient Bemg eats because He 
has Vedanlya Karma (L e. Karma which causes 
feelings of pleasure or pain) etc. left m bun Nor can 
it be contended that Moha or Stupefaction m general 
is the condition of eatmg, for, this implies that all 
acts are preconditioned by stupefaction; but the diffi- 
culty m this theory is its mabihty to explain the 
admitted fact that althou^ the Omnisaent bemg is 
completdy devoid of aH modes of stupefaction. He 
still does the acts of movmg, staying preaching etc. 
If it be contended that not Moha or stupefaction but 
the Ghati Karma (i e., Karma which determmes 
one’s status as a god or a man or as a sub-human 
•creature or as an infernal bemg) etc. are the condition 
of his movmg etc., ^ve^onbara reply is. Why not 
acknowledge that not Moha but the Vedanlya Karma 
etc. are the reasons for the Omniscient Beings’ taking 
food? Thus it is that the GhEti-karma as an internal 
condition of eatmg cannot be opposed to Omniscience. 
Is ffien the Aghati-karma as an mtemal Karma of 
eating opposed to Ommscaence? 

Now, if the A^ti-karma be said to be the inter- 
nal condition of eating, it may be asked. What 
mode of the Aghati is it? b it the Ahara-paryapti, a 
mode of the Nama-karma? Or is it the Vedanlya? 
The Nama-karma is the matenal force which is 
instrumental in building up a body and all thing s 
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bodily. The Ahara-paryapti is a mode of this NSma- 
karma which consists in a capacity to bnng in mole- 
cules, reqmsite for the actual construction of the 
body. The Vedanlya is the pleasure-bearing or the 
pain-bearmg Karma._ The l^vetambara. commentator 
points out that the Ahara-pary5pti and the Vedanlya 
my be admitted to be the internal Karana of eatmg 
not severally but jomtly. He urges that when the 
Ahara-paryapti, which is a.mode of the Nama-karma 
and which consists in a capacity to take m molecules 
competent to build up a body, arises in a being and 
there arises in him the Vedaniya-karma, consistmg m 
a strong bummg stomach-fire, it is then that the per- 
son takes to eatmg. But these two joint causes of 
eatmg are not opposed to Ommsmence, inasmuch as 
the existence of the Ahara-paiySpti and the Vedanlya 
in an Ommscient Bemg is admitted by the non-I^veta- 
mbara School of the Jainas also. The next contention 
of the opponent School m this connection is that the 
A^ati-karma alone cannot be the cause of eatmg. 
The Agjhati-karma attended with Moha or stupefact- 
ion, causes one to eat, so that if the Ommscient 
Being is held to eat food. He must be supposed to 
have Moha m him, which is impossible. To tWs 
contention, the i^etambaia reply is that the causality 
of the A^ati-karma unattended with Moha is not 
impossible just as the causahty of such Karmas as 
GhSti etc., is possible without their being accompamed 
by Moha The opponent School try to refute this 
theory of the l^vetambara Jainas by saying that all 
Karmas which are of an evil nature depend upon 
Moha for their activity The Ghati. etc. are Karmas 
no doubt but they are not of an evil nature, hence 

f 
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they are not dependent on Moha for their operation. 
But the A^ati-karma, so far as eating is concerned, 
IS of an evil nature because tbe Vedaniya-karma 
which IS the moving cause of eating is Asata or 
pain-beanng Hence it is that the Aghati Karma 
which IS at the root of eating must depend on Moha 
for Its operation, so that the theory of an eating 
omniscient Being leads to the absurd position that the 
Omniscient Bemg has Moha in him. The l^vetambara 
commentator refutes this criticism of their doctrine in 
this way. How do you say that Karmas of an evil 
nature must necessarily be attended with Moha? An 
appeal to our expenence is of no help here. Because 
our expenence shows that not only some of the evil 
Karmas but some of the good Karmas also are 
accompamed by Moha But you are not nor any- 
body IS prepared to admit that &e good Karmas have 
Moha as their motive concomitant The fact is that 
Moha IS not an inseparable and necessary attendant 
of the Karmas It is thus that eatmg due to the 
A^^ti-karma with its two modes, i e., the Ahara- 
paryapti and the Vedaniya, mdqiendently of the 
Moha, is possible in an Omniscient Being. The 
Karma or the cause of eating is accordingly not 
opposed to Ommscience. Nor does the Kaiya or the 
effect of eatmg oppose Omniscience. The opponent 
may contend that eating gives a sensation of taste 
which opposes Omniscience; but his contention is 
unsound. The Omniscient may eat but his nating 
would not generate any sensaton of taste in Tiim 
It IS an admitted fact that the gods constantly shower 
sweet-scented flowers on the Ommscient Being but 
that this does not produce any sensation of smell 
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in Him. The next contention of the opponent is that 
the Omniscient cannot be said to eat because eatmg 
would disturb His contemplation. This contention is 
also not mamtamable. Acts like eating have nothing 
to do with one’s contemplation. For a considerable 
time before He attams Omniscience, the Omniscient 
abstains £rom takmg food; but m spite of the fact of 
His non-eating. He has not the pure contemplation 
during that penod. This shows that eating has 
nothing to do with pure contemplation Then when 
He attains Omniscience, He has the pure contempla- 
tion which is endless and can never be disturbed. 
It is an admitted fact that the pure contemplation of 
the Omniscient is not disturbed even when he does 
the acts of commg and gomg. It can safely be said 
accordmgly that the act of eatmg cannot disturb the 
endless and the unmodifiable pure contemplation of 
the Omniscient Nor can the opponent contend that 
the O mnis cient Being cannot be said to eat, because 
eatmg would be an obstacle to His practice of doing 
good to others. The Omniscient Bemg finishes His 
eatmg witibin a very short time m the third quarter of 
the day; for the remaining portion of the day, He 
remams completely free for acts of charity. Fourthly, 
it cannot be apprehended that if the Ommscient eats. 
He may have the chance of being attacked with 
cholera; for, the Ommscient eats only what is good 
^nit moderate m quanti^. Fifthly, the opponent 
cannot contend that eating may prevent the Omni- 
scient from takmg care m walking; for, the carefulness 
of the Ommscient is absolute. He never deviates 
from it, even when he walks; how then, can eatmg 
disturb his carefulness ? Nor can the opponent conten 
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that eating cannot be predicted of the Omniscient as 
It would produce m the Onmident such shameful and 
dirty acts as makmg stools etc. Because, the question 
IS To whom are those acts shameful and chrty? Not 
certainly to the Ommscient Himself, because He being 
absolutely devoid of all forms of Moha, nothing can 
appear to be shameful or dirty to him If it be said 
tl^t those acts are shameful and dirty to beings other 
than Him, the reply is that no act of the Ommscient 
Arhat has ever appeared to be so to anyone. For 
instance, it may be pointed out that the Ommniscient 
Arhat sits m an assembly of men, gods, devils and 
their ladies m a completely naked state but to none of 
them nakedness of the Ommscient Arhat has ever 
appeared as undesirable The objector may urge 
that the Omniscient Lord is the supreme Bemg and 
that therefore His nakedness mi^t not appear to be 
objectionable. The ^vetambara Jama argumg in the 
same hne pomts out that the Omniscient Arhat being 
a superhuman Bemg, His acts of discharging stool etc. 
are never visible to the eyes of the worldly bemgs As 
regards theOmmsaent Bemgs other than the Arhat, the 
Svetambara thinker urges that those acts of theirs 
never appear to be shameful or dirty to people visitmg 
them, as they do those acts in lonely places. Nor 
feally can it be contended that eating must be denied 
in an Ommscient Bemg because it would engender 
lethargy and sleep in him; for, lethargy and sleep are 
the effects of Moha and the Omniscient is absolutely 
devoid of Moha. Hence it k that Miya or the effect 
of eatmg also is not opposed to Ommscience. 

Nor can it be contended that the sahacma or 
the attendant circumstances of eating can oppose 
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Omniscience. For, What is the Sahacara of Rating 
so that it is opposed to Onmisdence? Is it something 
which consists in the nature of the Onmisdence or is it 
something else? The former, L e , the spiritual uphft 
of the Arhat is obviously not opposed to His Omni- 
sdence. If, then, the Sahacara of eating be conceived 
as something else than the nature of the Onmisdence, 
it would consist in such inessential acts as moving the 
hand, the mouth etc. Obviously, these acts do not 
oppose Onmisdence in a Being. The Sahacara of 
eating is thus not opposed to Onmisdence. 

In the same way it may be shown that the Uttara- 
cara (i. e., drcumstances or matters subsequent to 
eatmg etc.) do not oppose Omniscience. Thus it is 
that eating and Omniscience are not opposed to eadi 
other. 


Hi pramaHa~jUQ>a-iattvaJokalajfkdre pratyaksa- 

svarapa-nir/joyo mma dvifiyab paricdiedah ® 

Translation: Here ends the second chapter of 
the Pr amana- naya-tattvalolcalahkara entitled the 
Determination of the nature of the Pratyaksa (or the 
Direct knowledge). 



CHAPTER in 


u I w 

aspastaiji-paroksani i i i 

Translation: The Indirect (knowledge) is not 
clear. 

Commentary: What is meant by ‘clearness' has 
already been said The Paroksa I^amana or the 
Indirect knowledge is wanting m that ‘clearness’. 


u ^ n 

smai ana-pi atyabhijBana-tai kammanagama-bhedat 

tat ptaca-ptakSram > 2 i 

Translation: It is of five kmds masmnch as it 
may be ‘Recogmtion’, ‘Conception’, ‘Induction’, 
‘Deduction’ and ‘Authoritative Knowledge’. 

Commentary: This is clear 


iMViiH I ^ It 


tatra sattiskara-prabodha-saipbhtrtam anubhatartha- 
'nsayam tad jty akararp samvedanam smaraacan i 3 i 
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Transiation: Recognition is the recollection of 
an object cognised before, in the form, ‘it is that’, and 
IS due to the waking up of an impression. 

Commentary. In this sutra, Smarana or Recog- 
nition is defined. The soul has the power or 
characteristic to have or retam a Saihskara or impress- 
ion. When this Samskara wakes up {prabodhd) or 
comes up before it once more for yielding the fruit, 
we have the Smarana. This is the cause of recogni- 
tion. The object of recogmtion is an object cogmsed 
before and this object may be a conscious bemg or an 
unconscious thing. Smarana consists m a form of 
knowledge, ‘recalling’ its object as ‘that* It is to be 
■observed in this connection that not m all cases of 
statements based on Smarana, there should be an 
exphcit use of ‘That’. For example, the statement, 
‘Do you remember Caitra, we shall hve m Kashmir 
and eat the grapes?’ may be said to be a statement 
based on Recollection, although there is no use of 
‘That’ or ‘Those’ m it The fact is that the speakei 
speaks here of ‘that Kashmir’ and of ‘those grapes’ 
which are of his previous experience, so that the use 
of that or those is imphed in the statement. This 
distinguishes Smarana from Pratyabhijna, which 
consists in identification and conception or knowledge 
expressed always m such explicitly used words as 
‘That IS but he ’ 

n u 

tat tlrthakara-bimbam iti yatha i 4 i 
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Translation. As for instance' That image of the 
Divme Teacher. 

Commentary* Here the statement and its corres- 
pondmg form of cogmtion refer to an image of the 
Tirthakara which was previously known, either thro- 
ugh Direct Perception or throu^ Recollection or 
ihrougih Concqition or throng Induction or throu^ 
Deduction or through Authonty. This as well as all 
forms of knowledge, based on a previous experience 
and expressed or expressible in judgements usmg 
‘that’ or ‘those’, are mstances of Smarana or Reco- 
llection 

The pMosophers of the Yauga School do not 
admit the PramSna-hood of Smrti; in other words, 
they do not admit that Recollection is a source of 
vahd knowledge They contend that Recollection 
arises from, i e , has for its matter Anartha or some- 
thmg which is not a present substance and that hence 
It cannot be said to consist in a valid knowledge. 
The Jamas set aside this contention of the Yauga 
School by pointing out that the mere fact that a form 
of knowledge has not a present substance for its 
matter does not show that it is not a form of vahd 
knowledge. In such Inferences as ‘there was a shower 
of ram’, ‘the constellation of stars, known as l^akata 
vnll anse’, we have for their matters, phenomena 
which are past and future respectively, yet these 
Inferences are unquestionably valid forms of know- 
ledge 

There are other philosophers of the Yauga School 
who argue' Recollection is not vahd knowledge; it 
revives the idea of the object of previous perception 
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Md SO far as the object of Recollection is concerned, 
it is wholly dependent on that previous perceptioiL 
Inference, on the contrary, althou^ for its genesis it 
IS dependent on previous experience, is independent, 
so far as its object is concerned. In Inference we do 
jiot feel that the conclusion, i. e., the object of Infere- 
nce is the same as that of a previous expenence, which 
is the case in recollection. It is said ‘Recollection is 
knowledge of objects which were already the objects 
of a previous expenence: the vahdity of Recollection 
cannot be determined without referring to that pre- 
vious expenence Hence that previous expenence is 
the real valid knowledge, the business of Recollection 
'bemg simply to revive the idea of its object’ The 
Jamas •set aside the above contention of the Yauga 
School by pomtmg out that Recollection also is 
dependent on previous expenence, only m so far as 
its genesis is concerned, it bemg possible because of 
the impressions left by the previous experience, but 
that as regards the determination of its object, it has 
independence. If it be argued that Recollection as a 
form of knowledge has no mdependence as it can do 
no more thqn reviving the idea of the object already 
•experienced, then the retort may well be that inference 
also is not an independent source of vahd knowledge, 
inasmuch as it does no more than establishmg the 
fact which has already been proved by the premises 
that established ‘pervasion’ (the invariable connection 
between the Mark and the Proven). If it be argued 
that as the premises proving ‘pervasion’ dealt with a 
general truth (e. g , ‘wherever there is smoke there is 
fire’) and that as Inference estabhshes a concrete case 
{q. g., ‘there is fire on that yonder hill-top’) Inference 
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may be called an independent process, then it may be 
pomted out m reply that as previous expenence gives 
us the knowledge of an object with many details and 
that as Recollection gives us the knowledge of the 
object with but a small number of details, Reco- 
llection also is an mdependent process. It may be 
argued that details m Recollection were known at 
the time of perception, for, otherwise their Recollect- 
ion would be impossible (and that hence Recollection 
is not an independent process); to this the Jama 
retort is- ‘Why do you forget that ‘fire’ located m a 
particular place was also observed in the instances 
provmg the ‘pervasion’, because, otherwise the Infe- 
rence (proving the existence of Fire in a particular 
locahty) would be impossible? (The meaning is that 
if you argue that because the details revived in 
Recollection were observed in perception, Recollection 
IS not an mdependent process, it may be said that 
Inference also is then not an mdependent process, as 
its conclusion is imphed m the premises, i e , the 
instances already observed). Agam if it be contended 
that those premises gave us ,the instances of Fire of 
aU hmes and of all places and that Inference esta- 
bhshes only one of such instances (thus showmg that 
the matter of Inference is different from that of the 
premises), why the same thing may be said of 
Recollection (i e , Recollection revives only one or 
<ome and not all the details observed m Perception 
and IS thus different from Percepton). It may be 
said “Well, not m all cases does Recollection revive 
only some of the details, there are cases m which it is 
found to revive aU the details, nay, even such details 
as colour etc., what can be its nature m such cases?” 
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(i e , is not Recollection identical with Perception in 
such cases, so far as its matter is concerned?) (Our 
answer is) No. In such cases, colour etc, are as 
much the particulanties of the object as the fact that 
it is bemg peiceived; but this (i e , the conciousness 
that the object is bemg perceived) is never present in 
Recollection: for, had that consciousness been present 
there, there would have been no Recollection but 
actual percqption. In Recollection, what we have is 
the fact that the object was perceived Hence it is 
-estab lish ed that Recollection is as much a source of 
valid knowledge as Inference. 

The Jama philosophem go on showmg how the 
vahdity of Inference would be impossible without the 
validity of Recollection. They pomt out that Inference 
is dependent on a Recollection of the ‘mvanable 
relationship between the Mark and the Proven’ If 
the Recollection which thus revives the idea of the 
‘mvanable relationship’ be invahd {apramattd) then the 
‘invariable relationship’ itself becomes mcompetent for 
the purposes of the Inference, just as the ‘mvanable 
relationship’ which is ‘doubtful’. You cannot say that 
Recollc^Jton need not be a Pramana m such cases its 
busmess being simply to re-collect the operation or the 
result of the evidences that estabhshed the Pervasion 
For, a faithful recollection of such invariable relation-, 
ship between the Mark and the Proven is impossible 
unless Recollection be a form of vahd knowledge. 

The Jama thinkers finally pomt out that, accord- 
ing the objectors themselves, Pramana or vahd 
knowledge has been defined as that by wMch an object 
is known. If what is known as the Dhara- vahika-Pratya- 
ksa or continued preception can be said to be a 
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Framana, there is no reason why Recollection should 
not be treated as a source of vahd knowledge. The 
meaning may be made clear m this way The 
Dharavahika Pratyaksa is the perception of an object 
for a duration or continued period of time. A dura- 
tion of tune consists of many moments or pomts of 
time Now, in tlie first moment of the perception we 
have certainly the perception of the object If, then, 
m the succeeding moments, we have the perception of 
the same object, how can &e DhSravahika Pratyaksa 
be said to be a Pramana which consists m a cogmtion 
of an (hitherto unknown) object? The Pramana-hood 
of the Dh9ravahika Pratyaksa is defended by point- 
ing out the fact that m a perception we have along 
with the cognition of the object an apprehension 
of the pecuhar factor or character of the moment, 
50 that m the second moment, although we have the 
object of the first moment before us, the perception 
is not exactly the same as that of the first moment, 
the time factors and their consequent apprehensions 
being different in the two moments Thus it is that m 
each moment of the DharavShika Pratyaksa, we have 
a distinct and separate pmception peculiar Jto that 
moment, making the whole continued perception a 
. very real source of vahd knowledge The Jamas urge 
Ibat the Pramana-hood of Recollection may be 
defended m a similar manner. The object of RecoUec- 
hon is no doubt the same as that of Perception. But 
just as the apprehension of the second moment m the 
Dharavahika Pratyaksa has been shown to be difi[e- 
mnt from that of the first moment, the cogmtive 
process known as Recollection is dis tiug iiisbablft from 
perception. 
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emubhava-snirti-hetukcnn tiryag-Urdhratasamanyadi- 
gocaraitisaijikalanatmakampanam pratyabhijtianam I5i 

Translation: Conceptionis due to Apprehension 
and Recollection and consists in a syn&etic know- 
ledge (of a thing under observation) with regard to 
characteristics common to the whole species or to 
essences underlying a number of modes or with regard 
to other characteristics. 

Commentary: Pratyabhijiia is assimilative know- 
ledge. Its causes are Apprehension and Recollection. 
The subject-matter of Pralyabhijfia is the characteris- 
tic or the group of characteristics inherent in the 
object under observation. The characteristics may 
be either SSmanya or ‘generalities’ which make a 
thing similar to otliers or features which distinguish it 
from others. The Samanya agam may be either 
Tiryak-samanya or Urdhvata-samanya. The former 
is the group of characteristics which make a thing 
similar to the other members of its species. ‘Go-tva’ 
or Cow-hood is an instance of the Tiryak-samanya, 
representing the general characteristics common to the 
whole species of cows. The Urdhvata-samanya is the 
immu table substratum which persists m and through 
the varied modifications of a thmg. A lump of earth 
may now appear as a cup, thrai as a pitcher, next a 
doll and so on, but earth continues as flie constant 
substratum of these earthen things. Earth is thus the 
tjrdhvata-samanya underlying these clay modifications. 
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Besides tilie Tiryak-samanya and the Urdhvata-s^a- 
nya, a thing h^ its own peculiar characteristics wbch 
distinguish it from other things. All these three classes 
of characteristics are the subject-matter of the Pra- 
mSna called Pratyabhijna or Assimilation The 
nature or busmess of conception is to present the 
thing under observation with reference to these 
charactenstics. 

fcmfe u ^ u 

yatha tqjjattya evSyam go-pi^dah, go-sadih gava- 
yab I sa evayam Jmadatta ityadi i 6 i 

Translation. For example: That cow is of that 
species: a Gavaya is like a cow; he is that Jmadatta; 
etc 


Commentary The first example is one of the 
discovery of the Tiryak-samanya. The second example, 
although it is of the same nature, is introduced here to 
refate the position of the Nyaya School accordmg to 
which the form of knowledge, ‘A Gavaya is liVp. a 
cow* is obtained through UpamSna. The Naiyayikas 
confine Conception to UparnSna; and Upamana, 
accordmg to them, is a knowledge of the form ‘a 
Gavaya is like a cow’. The objection of the Jainas is 
Aat if you restrict Conception to the form of the 
Upamana of the Naiyayika school, you will have to 
tind some other PramSna for such forms of knowledge 
^ A Buffalo is dissimilar to cow.’ The thinkers of 
Wyaya school analyse the process of the Upajn3na in 
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the following way The fact that a Gavaya is similar 
to a cow is presented by perception, and then as a 
result of this aLthe sight of the Gavaya, there arises 
the cognition, ‘That is the object signified by the 
word, Gavaya — an apprehension of the relationship of 
Samjna (that which ‘Defines’) and Samjni (that 
which IS ‘Defined’), a defining knowledge which is 
distinct from perception and all other sources of 
knowledge. Knowledge consisting in ‘definition’ is 
Upamana The Jamas pomt out that the fact ‘a 
Buffalo IS dissimilar to a cow’ is also presented by 
perception; and that as a result of this at the sight of 
Buffalo there arises the cognition, ‘That is the object 
signified by the word, Buffalo.’ This resulting know- 
ledge about the Buffalo is also an apprehension of the 
relationship of Saipjfla and Samjfil, a defining know- 
ledge which IS distmct from perception and all other 
sources of knowledge. Yet this knowledge about the 
Buffalo cannot be included m the NaiySyika Upamana 
which, as shown above, is based on observation of 
‘Similarity’ only, as in the case of the Gavaya and not 
of Dissimilanly, as in the case of the Buffalo. This is 
hardly logical. The cognition about a Buffalo is as 
much definitive as the cognition about a Gavaya, so 
that It is unreasonable to exclude the former from the 
scope of Upamana while including the latter m it It 
cannot be said that the knowledge based on ‘dissimil- 
arity’ does not lead to Defimtion. Take, for mstanre, 
the case' In a part of a forest, a group of ammals, 
consistmg of both Buffaloes and cows, was restog. 
A certam man was asked to bring a Buffalo from 
that group. Not knowmg how a Buffalo looked, he 
asked wjiat a Buffalo looked like and was told that a 
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Buifalo was dissimilar to a cow. Tlie man went to 
that part of the forest and seeing a Buffalo there 
remembered the indicative description about the 
Buffalo and came to determine, that ‘that is the ani- 
mal, signified by the word, Buffalo’ Hence the know- 
ledge based on Dissimilanty may lead to Definition 
exactly in the same way as the knowledge based on 
Similarity. Take the next case* A man has the 
instruction *a Gavaya is like a Cow*, he sees a Horse 
which IS dissimilar to a Cow and determines ‘that is 
not the ammal, signified by the word cow.’ Under 
which PramSna would the Naiyayika bring such 
judgement embodying a negative Defimtion:? TIic 
Jamas take the ri^t course by bnnging all forms of 
knowledge negative or positive, which consist in 
comparison and synthesis {saijikalam) under the one 
all-embracing Pratyabhijiia or conception In the case 
of the Gavaya, Conception proceeds in this way. 
As soon as the man is told ‘a Gavaya is like a cow* 
there arises in his mind a general idea of a Gavaya in 
a sketchy and schematic form as also an apprehension 
of the relation of the word Gavaya to that general 
idea. Then when the man roaming in the forest 
comes across a Gavaya he remembers the general 
idea of the Gavaya as well as his idea about the 
relationship of the word Gavaya to that general idea 
and comes to determine that ‘that is the animal signi- 
fied by the word. Gavaya, which is Pratyabhijiia or 
Conception based on samkalana, i. e., comparison 
and synthesis. Tlic knowledge, ‘that is the animal 
signified by the word Buffalo’ is attained in the 
vcr>' same waj (with this difference only that it 
s arts with the instruction, ‘a Buffalo is dissimilar 
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to , a Cow’) and is Pratyabhijna or Conception 
accordingly. 

The Jaina commentator goes on showing how 
the MImamsaka theory of Upamana also is open to a 
critcism similar to that applied to the Naiyayika.* 
According to the MimSlmsaka, UparnSna as a vahd 
form of knowledge is as follows A man knows the 
Cow but has no experience about a Gavaya nor any 
mstruction that ‘a Gavaya is similar to a Cow’. He 
sees a Gavaya and determines: *that Cow is similar 
to that (i. e., the animal before him, viz., Gavaya’); 
this form of knowledge consisting m a cogmtion of 
Similarity is Upamana, accordmg to the thinkers of 
the MimSmsa School. The objection of the Jama 
commentator is that if you confne Upamana to an 
apprehension of Similarity only, you are to find out 
some other Pramana for such forms of knowledge as 
‘that Cow IS dissimil ar to that (e. g , Buffalo)’ which 
consist m a cogmtion of Dissimilarity. The Mlmam- 
contend that Dissimilarity is ‘non-existence 
(abhava), i. e., want of Similanty’ and that cognitions 
of Dissimilarity accordingly do really come under the 
Abhava-PramSna which is different from the Upamana 
Pramapa. The Jainas cnticise this contention by 
pomting out that a similar hne of argument would 
show that Similarity is but ‘The non-existrace or want 
of Dissmulanty and that cogmtions of Similarity are 
thus modes of the AbhSva Pramana. The Mimam- 
salffls try to escape from this difiSculty by pomtmg 
out that Similanty cannot be said to consist m non- 
existence or mere negation of Dissimilanty, as judg- 
ments incorporating Similarity are always posifave 
assertions The Jainas expose the weakness of this 
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contention by pointing out the judgments mcorpora- 
tmg Dissimilarity also are* often found to be positive 
assertions, so that there is no sense m describing 
Dissimilanty as only ‘the negation of Similarity’ and 
brin ging the cogmtions of Dissnmlarity under the 
Abhava-Pramana. 

‘He IS that self-same Jinadatta’ too is an instance 
where Urdhvata-Samanya, or substantia identity is 
the subject-matter of the Pratyabhijiia or conceptual 
knowledge. It should be observed that there must be 
an element of Recollection m aU cases of Conc^tion; 
but the second element m it need not be direct 
Apprehension or Perception always. In the judgment 
‘that very fire is inferred by me’ ‘That’ refers to the 
element of Recollection, but the other element accom- 
panymg Recollection here is not perception but a 
matter of Inference {anumSna). Similarly m the 
judgment, ‘That very object is hereby expressed’, we 
have of course the element of Recollection, but the 
other element is neither Perception nor Inference here 
but Authoritative saying (agama) These are never- 
theless good cases of Conception, where Substantial 
Identity’ is its object. 

Such judgments as ‘this is longer than that’, 

• ‘that IS shorter than that’, ‘this is mmuter’, ‘this is 
grosser’, ‘this is nearer’, ‘this is swifter’, ‘this is more 
distant , that fire is brilhant’, ‘this sandal is sweet- 
scented’ are instances of Saipkalana (comparison 
and synthesis) 

The Buddhists deny the Pramanahood of the 
Pratyabhijna Accordmg to them our Conceptions 
are illusory as they are characterised by SainVnignn or 
comparison and synthesis They say that it is true 
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that sometimes we have illusions hke that of se eing 
two moons m the sky; but this does not show that the 
Pratyaksa or tlie direct Apprehension is an illusoiy 
source of knowledge. The Pratyaksa has been 
defined as ‘free from mistake’ (abhranta); this chara* 
ctenstic of the Pratyaksa k wantmg in the vision of 
two moons and hence this vision is illusory and not 
Pratyak^ at aU. Where however we have Direct Appre- 
hension "which is ‘free from such mistakes’, we have 
the Pratyaksa, which is thus a possible and valid 
source of knowledge. The Jamas reply that aU know- 
ledge which consists m mere Samkalana is not Conce- 
ption. Knowledge, in order to be vahd must be 
‘certam’ (vyavasayi) cognition, about the self or the 
not-self; so that where we have not the mere Samkalana 
but Samkalana along with the ‘certam’ cogmtion 
about the self or the not-self we have Conception 
which is thus not an essentially illusory mode of 
knowledge but is a PrarnSna hke the Pratyaksa. The 
Buddhist philosophers urge that everythmg is momen- 
tary and that nothing, not phenomena lasting for a 
while, is mistaken to look for umty or idratity m the 
various tiling s and phenomena. The Jainas criticise 
the Buddhist theory of ‘absolute impermanence’ 

- pointing out that the very Buddhist contention that ' 
all ftiings are impermanent, assumes at least one 
permanent truth of the Doctrme of impermanence, 
and thus contradicts itself The Jamas next show timt 
even if things be impermanent, you cannot set aside 
all the forms of Conception Ri^tly or wrongfy, 
people do find unity and identity m thmgs and tte 
Jainas ask the Buddhists; If they do so wrongly, 
as you say, how do you account for this their mis- 
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take? If the Buddhists answer that this mistake is due 
to a Similarity m the succeeding phenomena, the 
question is Is there a real Similarity in those pheno- 
mena? If the Sunilarity m the things be real, then the 
Pramanahood of Pratyabhijha which finds out the 
Similarity becomes irresistible. If, on the other hand, 
the Buddhists contend that each and everytMng is 
strictly pecuhar (svalaksam) and that there is no real 
Simil^ty m the thmgs, the Jamas pomt out that even 
this contention of the Buddhists admits die vahdity of 
that form of Pratyabhijnh which is expressed m such 
judgments as ‘That is dissimilar or different from this’. 
The Buddhists answer that things are but the group- 
mgs of the atoms and that as such, the Dissimilarity 
also m thmgs is not real The Jamas pomt out that 
even this theory of the Buddhists cannot avoid the 
admission by them of the vahdity of such modes . 
of the Pratyabhijiih as, ‘Tlmt is a grosser groupmg’. 
That IS a smaller grouping’ etc. The Buddhists con- 
tend that even the groupmgs are not real and that it is 
only the mdividual atoms that are real. The Jamas 
urge that Buddhists in seekmg to deny the vahdity of 
all forms of conception, only jump from one mconsis- 
tent posiUon to another If, as the Buddhists contend, 
there is neither Similarity nor Dissimilanty m the 
thmgs and so on, then, what do they mean by their 
rephes’ If they say that by their arguments they are 
oflly expressmg their subjective ideas and not the nature 
of any external thing, then the Buddhist theory that 
the external things have each a pecuhar nature of its 
own goes. The Buddhists pomt out that the subject- 
ive ideas cannot be accounted for, unless external 
(parUcular) reals determining them are admitted. The 
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Jainas arguing in a similar line ask fhe Buddhists: 
How then are our idea of Similarity etc., be accounted 
for, unless you admit the reality , of the Universals 
outside us? If the Buddhists argue that our ideas of 
Similarity need not be eiqplained by any real counter^ 
parts external to and mdependent of us but that they 
can be accounted for by Yasana or a peculiar subject- 
ive tenden^r in us to verify the ideas, the Jaiuas retort 
by saying: ‘There need not be any extetnal particular 
reals at all then; for they can be similarly explained 
by our subjective tendenqr to verify the ideas.’ The 
Buddhists urge that it is impossible to account for our 
ideas of external particular reals by Yasana, because 
there must be somethmg external to and independent 
of the Yasana to regulate it The Jamas pomt out 
that there is no real dispute over this proposition 'of 
the Buddhists. The real difficulty of die Buddhists, 
as pointed out by Jainas, is. Either adnut the reality 
of the Similarities etc. or Universals or deny the reality 
of all external particular etc. reals. The Jamas main- 
tarn that the Sunilarities etc. are thus real and that in 
the cases where we find them out by the process of 
Rg TnVfliflTia j i. e., by comparing the given with a past 
idea and synthesismg the two, we have Conception, 
L e., Pratyabhijna as a valid form of knowledge. 
Where, however we have no Samkalana, i e , compa- 
rison and synthesis of the ^ven with an idea, we have 
Pratyaksa or direct Apprehension only. 

It should be observed in this connection that even 
where the Similarity etc. are not real, i.e , objective 
eidstences independent of us, we may have Pratyabffijna 
And the Pratyabhijna in such cases may be valid like 
the Anumana in similar cases. ‘Fire-ness’ (the Umver- 
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sal underlying all instances of Pure), for instance, is 
not a reality existing outside our idea Yet this Fire- 
ness is attached to all particular cases of fire and is 
on that account acknowledged to be the object of a 
valid Inference In the same manner, there may be 
cases where Similanty etc , althou^ not real, may be 
objects of valid Conception, being attached to similar 
(etc.,) objects. 

‘That is similar to that*,— well, a question may 
arise as to whether this is Conception (Pratyabhijila) 
or Direct perception (Pratyaksa). In the given judg- 
ment, of the two matters, one is obviously directly 
perceived and the other, though really the object of 
an idea of a pre\iously preceived thing, presents itself 
so vividly as to appear like an object of Direct Percep- 
tion Such judgments are ordinarily brou^t under 
the judgments based on Direct Perception, they are 
really, however, judgments of Pratyabhijna. 

“That (i e., the phenomenon before us) is inferred 
to be fire’, ‘This is the meamng of this sentence’, — 
well, these are judgments of Pratyaksa, because both 
the elements in the two judgments are matters of 
Direct Perception. 


: M V3 u 

upaJmnbhamqialambha-sauibhavani ii i-kall-kalita- 
sadhya-sadhana-saipbandhady-alambamm idam astnin 
saty eva bhavafity akdram smmedmam uhaparmwma 
tarkah i 7 « 
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Translation: Knowledge of the fonns— ‘this 
being, this is 'etc., — arising from a critical examinaton 
of the facts observed and non-observed and consistmg 
in the establishment of relationship, which subsists m ' 
all the three times, such as ‘the relationship between 
the Proven and the Mark’, tarka or Induction, other- 
wise known as uha. 

Commentary: The preimses for Induction are 
the facts of experience, either observed or not observed 
or both. These facts of expenence are thus the cause 
of Induction. The subject-matter or the content of 
Induction is the relationship which subsists between 
two things or phenomena and which relationship 
continues to be true in all the three times, i e., past, 
present and fiiture. One instance of such a relation- 
ship is that between the Mark (e.g., smoke) and the 
Proven (e g.. Pure), called the Vyapti or ‘the mvar- 
iable .connection’. Another mstance of such relahon- 
ship is that between an object {vacya or what is signi- 
fied) and its corresponding word (vacaka or what 
signifies). The nature of mduction consists in a 
cogmtion of such truths of universal and eternal 
application. The form in which the inductive knowledge 
is expressed is: ‘This being, this is’ (e g., there being 
Smoke there must be Fire); ‘This not being, this is 
not’ (e.g, there being no' Fire, there is no Smoke), 
the (signifying) word bemg of such and such a class, 
the (signified) object is of such and such class, ‘The 
object being of such a nature, it is expressed or sigm- 
fied by a correspondmg word of such a nature,’ and 
so on. Tarka is inductive knowledge, it is otherwise 

called Uhia. 
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The thinkers of the Tathagata (Buddhists) School 
refuse to admit the vahdity of induction The Jamas 
point out that to deny the vahdity of Induction 
would lead to agnosticism. It is in this way, 
“If Tarka or Induction is invahd, then, Anumana 
or Inference would lose its life, because it would not 
get the Fratibandha (i e , the invanable relationship, 
between the Mark and the Proven) And if AnumSlna 
goes, the Pratyaksa or Direct Percepbon also would 
lose its vahdity. For, upon getting the impressions 
through Pratyaksa, the knower determines some of 
them to be true owmg to their agreement with the 
objects as they are and some to be untrue, on account 
of their disagreement with the nature of the objects 
outside He is not able to determine the vahdity or 
the mvahdity of his impression, as soon as these are 
generated, for as regards their genesis, all the sense- 
unpressiohs are similar to one another It is their 
agreement or disagreement with the nature of the per- 
ceived objects that makes the sense-impressions valid 
or mvahd and it is Anumana (reasoning or inference) 
that discovers this fact of agreement or disagreement. 
Now, Anumana is possible only if there be the 
Pratibandha and the establishment of the Pratibandha 
is impossible without Tarka ” It is thus that the vah- 
dity of the Pratyaksa as a source of knowledge is 
dependent on the vahdity of Tarka The Jaina philo- 
sophers pomt out that all determinations of ‘knowables’ 
(i e. objects) are possible through PramEnas or forms 
of knowledge which are ultimately dependent on Anu- 
^a or reasomng But if AnumSna and the other 
mmanas be thus unpossible, how can the Buddhists 
call themselves Pramanikas (i e., persons who hold 
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Pramana or valid knowledge to be possible) and bow 
can they truly know or determine an object at all? 
The Buddhists are thus mevitably led to the theory of 
Agnosticism. Agnosticism again is an impossible posit- 
ion Because in order to be a consistent and vahd theory, 
a theory must be based on the Pramanas, but Agno- 
sticism does not admit the vahdity of the Pramanas. 

The Buddhists contend that the Vyapti or the fact 
of the invariable relationship between the Mark (e g., 
smoke) and Proven (e.g, fire) is obtained through 
Pratyaksa or direct apprehension in which Anupalam- 
bha or non-apprehension or non-perception may be 
included, so that Tarka or Induction need not be 
admitted as a separate source of knowledge. The 
Jainas point out that the Pratyaksa or Peiception is 
always confined to particular instances, i. e , of Fire 
and Smoke. If the Vyapti does not mean anythmg 
more than a particular instance under percephon, why 
then Anumana (which is based on the Vyapti) may be 
identified with Pratyaksa and need not be admitted as a 
Pramana, different from it. The Buddhists contend: we 
do not say that Vyapti is identical with the particular 
fact of Perception: we say, Vyapti is a fact of univer- 
sal apphcation, a Vikalpa or a concept which arises in 
us because of the force of the particular percept. The 
Jainas reply that they do not deny this proposition of 
the Buddhists; that they in fact do admit it when 
they say that Tarka anses from facts of Perception 
and non-perception; that what they want to urge is 
that this Vyapti or the fact of universal application is 
known throu^ a distinct source of knowledge called 
Tarka. It is next urged by the Buddhists that although 
Tarka leads to a proposition of universal apphcation. 
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It practically puts forward the result of the operation 
of the Pratyaksa and that the latter and not the Tarka 
IS the real Pramana accordingly. In reply to this 
contention, the Jainas pouit out that a similar hne of 
argument would show that the AnumSna which puts 
forward the result of the operation of the Pratyaksa 
or the Direct perception of the Mark is no Pramana 
but that the real Pramana is the Pratyaksa. The 
Buddhist philosophers try to avoid this difBculty by 
saymg that the Pratyaksa of the Mark consists in a 
direct Perception of the Mark, while an Anumana 
is a knowledge about the Proven and that hence 
Anumana cannot be said to put forward the result of 
the operation of a Pratyaksa. The Jainas show by a 
similar line of argument that Tarka has for its object 
a Samanya, i e , a general relationship between the 
Mark and the Proven and cannot consequently be 
said to put forward the result of the operation of a 
Pratyaksa The Buddhists contend. A Samanya or a 
general truth does not exist and cannot be admitted, 
how then can Tarka which deals with truths of general 
application be a Pramana? The Jamas reply: How 
then can Anumana be a Pramana’ It also deals with 
truths of general application. Dharmaklrti himself 
has said* “The other is charactensed by Samanya or 
generahty and that is the subject-matter of Anumana”. 
The Buddhists mamtam that Anumana as a Pramana 
has vahdity only from a practical stand-point and 
that from the real or ontological stand-point it is 
- Apramana The Jamas ask the Buddhists to admit 
the vahdily of Tarka also at least from a practical 
stand-point If, however, the Buddhists contend that 
Tarka cannot have a practical vahdity because it is 
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out of touch With reality, then- Anuraana also may be 
shown to be invalid on the self-same grounds. The 
Buddhists urge that although Anumana deals imth 
Samanya which is unreal, it is mediately or indirectly 
.connected with real things and that as such it is a 
Pramana. The Jainas argue that the very same may 
be said of Tarka also. The Jainas pomt out, how- 
ever, that SSmanya is real and not something unreal, 
as the Buddhists think; the reality of the SamSnya is 
proved by the Similarity found in a number of modes. 
If thus the S&mSnya is a reality both Anumana and 
Tarka are Pramanas, valid from a practical as well as 
from the ontological stand-point. 


f?r n Q u 

yathS yavan ka^ad dlmnafj sa sai vo valmau saty 
eva bhavaflti tasmim asaty asm na bhavaty eveti • 8 1 

Translation: For example: Whatever Smoke 
there is, all that is only when there is Fire; if it (fire) 
be not there, that (smoke) is not there. 

Commentary: The first is an instance of the 
Anvaya-Vyapti, i e., Pervasion or Inseparable Relation- 
ship, discovered by observation of facts in direct 
agreement with each other. The second is an instance 
of the Vyatireka-Vyapti, i. e., Pervasion or Inseparable 
Relationship, discovered by a sort of negative eiqier- 
iehce that A being eliminated, B is thereby mvariably 
eliminated. 
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amnmarri dviprakaram svarthain pardrtham 

ccr t 9 I 


Translation. Inference or Deduction is of two 
kinds (Inference) for one’s own self and (Inference) 
for others. 

Commentary An explanation is required why 
the modes of Inference are stated, without first indi- 
cating Its nature and it is as follows The Svartha or 
the Inference for-one’s-own-self is the real Inference. 
When this Svartha which one Makes for one’s self is 
communicated to another, it is called the Parartha or 
the Merence-for-others as will be apparent from the 
latter aphonsm, “The ParSrtha or the Inference-for- 
others, which consists in statements of the Abode 
(paksd) and of the Mark (hefu) is an Inference so 
called because of the transference of epithet.” The 
word Anumana which means essentially the Inference 
which one makes for one’s own self, is apphed to the 
Parartha, which is really the effect of ^e Svartha. 
The Parartha is thus Inference commumcated and is 
called an Inference, only by transference of the epithet. 
Now it is known to every one that one and the same 
definition cannot descnbe a being and another which is 
called the former only by transference of epithet. A 
cart for mstance is sometimes called the bullock, 
because the cart, hke a bullock, cames luggages. 
But there can be no one definition which can describe 
fully the nature of a bullock and of a cart at the 
same tune. It has' thus been impossible to give a 
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definition of Annmana which' would apply to the 
Svartha and to the Parartha as well. 

A question may be asked; Why then place the 
ParSrtha on the same footing as the Svartha? The 
answer is that the Parartha is ^ployed m all pubhc 
and private debates, in all authontative writmgs and m 
all practical dealings among people, and to show its . 
importance which is thus equal to that of the Svartha, 
the Parartha is here classified with the Svartha. 

Anumana is so called because it is knowledge 
which is based on a previous (anu) cogmtion of the 
Mark and a recollection of the relation between the 
Mark and, the Proven and which consists in a determi- 
nation (mana) of the object, subsequent to that 
previous cogmtion. The Anumana which is Svartha 
IS Inference v^hich one makes for his own self It is 
Parartha, when it is communicated to another. 

The form of Anumana is ordmanly as follows: 
‘That Hill has Fire, because it has smoke’ This 
Anumtma is vahd, because it is based on apprehension 
of a vahd Hetu (Reason or Mark), viz , Smoke. Now, 
why do we call the Hetu, Smoke, valid here? Because 
it is invariably connected with Fire, found to exist m 
the Hill an(f is known to be mvanably connected with 
Fire (so that from the apprehension of Smoke, the 
Inference about Fire would be irresistible). This 
invariable or inseparable connection between Smoke 
and Fire is called VySpti or Pervasion. Now, the 
first -charactenstic of a valid Hetu, e g., of smoke in 
the Inference under consideration, is thus its mastence 
in the subject of Inference, viz., the HilL This 
characteristc of a vahd Mark is technically caUed 
pak^a-dharmatva, meaning ‘existence m the Paksa . 
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The Hill IS thus the Paksa in the present reasoning. 
The Hill IS otherwise called the Dharmi or the Sadhya- 
Dharmi, because the Inference goes to show that 'it 
has the Dharina or the Sadhya-Dhanna, i e., the 
object of the Inference, Fire, inhering in it. Thus it is 
that so far as the fust characteristic of a vahd Hetu 
VIZ , its Faksa-Dharmatva is concerned the Paksa is 
the Dharmi The Second characteristic of a valid 
Hetu as described above, e. g , ‘Smoke is invanably 
connected with Fire’, is technically expressed as that 
it is ‘Pervaded’ (vyapta) by the Paksa (Fire, in the 
given Inference) Thus it is that so far as this second 
characteristic of a vahd Mark, the Vyapti or ‘Pervas- 
ion’ is concerned, the Paksa is the Dharma (and not 
the Dharmi; as in the case of the first characteristic). 
These two senses of the Paksa are to be distinguished 
and remembered, m considermg the nature of an 
Anumana or syllogistic reasomng The thinkers of 
the CSrvaka School contend that Anumana is no 
Pramana They argue. “Anumana is no Pramana, 
because it is (an) mdirect (source of knowledge), 
Anumana is mdirect because it is dependent on 
(an understanding of) the Paksa with (its two) senses, 
applicable to it, jvhich are as follows . When the ‘Paksa- 
Dhaimatva’ is to be understood, Paksa is called the 
Dharmi, when however, the Vyapti is considered, 
Dharma IS the Paksa, these two senses of the Paksa 
are to be remembered m the case of establishmg a 
matter of Inference. Pramana, however, is immediate 
knowledge, like the Pratyaksa ” 

The Jmnas in ciiticismg the above contention of 
the Carvakas begm by statmg that by cutting off the 
very branch, on which he has chmbed the small- 
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minded Carvaka always imitates the act of a. devil. 
To prove that AnumSna is no Pramana, the Carvaka 
adduces a leason, ‘Because it is mdirect’; and thereby 
admits that Anumana is a Pramana. Co ming to the 
substance of the Carvaka objecfaon, the Jainas pomt 
out that it does not hold good so far as the Jama 
theory of the Anumana is concerned. The Jainas do 
not maintain ihat the Paksa-Dharmatva or inherence- 
m-the-Paksa is an essential charactenstic of a valid 
Hetu, so that they are under no necessity of applying 
the term Paksa to the Dharma Nor do th^ state 
the Vyapti m and through the Paksa, so that they are 
under no obligation to apply the teim Paksa to the 
Dharma. According to the Jamas the Hetu has one 
. and the only characteristic, which is that it (e. g, 
Smoke) is never cognised otherwise than in connection 
with the Ssdhya-Dharma (e. g. Fire). Hence it is 
that the Carvaka objection based on the diffeient 
senses of the Paksa does not affect the Jama theory of 
the Anumana. The Carvakas however pomt to a 
subsequent aphorism of the present treatise, viz., “So 
far as the Inferential knowledge is concerned the 
Sadhya or the matter of Inference is the DharmI 
(Hill), contaimng the Dharma (Fire) and so far as 
Vyapti or Inseparable connection is concerned, the 
Sadhya is the Dharma” and contend that the Jama 
theory of the Anumana mvolves an understanding of 
the two senses of the Sadhya, so that, the Anumana 
is bound to be mediate even accordmg to the Jamas. 
The Jamas meet this objection by saymg that on both 
these occasions, it is the Sadhya (the Hill containing 
the Fire) which is directly befoie us. The Vyapti 
(invariable connection between Smoke and Fire) may 
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not be known to one to whom the matter of Infe* 
rence is bemg commumcated and for the purpose of 
demonstratmg to him the Vyapti, Dharma (Fne) may 
be represented as the Sadhya. but this demonstration 
of the Vyapti is subordmated to and is meant for the 
establishment of the inferential truth about the Hdl 
which is the real Sadhya Hence the Sadhya is always 
the DharmI and the Carvaka objection regardmg the 
mediate character of the Anumana is unproved. The 
Jainas next point out that if Carvakas cannot adduce 
any Reason to estabhsh their contention about the 
invalidity of Anumana, their contention is obviously 
groundless and as such unacceptable The Commen- 
tator quotes with approval: “If there be any Hetu or 
Reason for the mference that Anumana or Inference 
IS valid knowledge, how can you say that Inference is 
novahd knowledge? If there be no Hetu or Reason 
for the Inference that Anumana or Inference is no 
vahd knowledge, how can you say that Inference is 
no vahd knowl^ge?” Fmally, m support of their 
theory that Inference is vahd knowledge, the J amas 
ask the Sophists How do you say that a Pratyaksa or 
Perception is vahd or correct? If you say that a 
Perception is vahd because it is found to be consis- 
tent with or to correctly respond to a purposive effort 
(artha-knya) of ours, how can you say that AnumSna 
is not vahd? The very determmation of the Pratyaksa 
^ vahd mvolves AnumSna It is thus conectly said: 

How can one who demes the vahdity of aU mediate 
knowledge estabhsh the validity of his Pratyaksa or 
immediate knowledge?”, 
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u ?o U 

tatra hetu-grahaiia-sambandha-smarana-kai eojakani- 
sadhya-vijmnam svartham i 10 i 

Translation: Of these the Svartha or the 
Inference-for-one’s-owti-self, consists m a knowledge 
of the Sadhya or the Proven, through the apprehension 
of the Hetu or the Mark and a recollection of its 
(inseparable) relation (to the Dharma). 

Commentary: Hetu or Reason will be defined 
in the next aphonsm. Literally it means that which 
leads to somethmg which is not immediately known 
at the time. As shown before, ‘the mseparable conne- 
ction* between the Hetu and the Dharma is known by 
Tarka. The Svartha or the Inference-for-one’s-own- 
self is a correct (i. e , free from doubt etc.) knowledge 
about the Sadhya (the Proven which will be presently 
defined), arismg from the appiehension, i e , correct 
knowledge of the Hetu and a recollection of the mse- 
parable connection between the Hetu and the Dharma. 


tg- n ?? n 

ni^citanyathanupapatty-eka-laksano hetuh i 11 i 


Translation: The one and the only characteri- 
stic of the Hetu is that its mcapabihty of bemgknovra 
otherwise (than in connection with the Dharma) is 
kn own for certam. ■ 

Commentary* The Hetu is never, not even on a 
{giyiglft occasion, known otherwise than m connection 
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with that IS called the S^dhya. Wherever there is the 
Hetu there must be the Sadhya This is the one (and 
the only) characteristic of the Hetu, accordmg to 
the Jamas. 


U II 

m tu tn-laksmakadil} > 12 ■ 

Translation: It is not so me thin g havmg three 
01 such characteristics. 

Commentary: This aphorism is meant to distm- 
guish the above Jaina charactensation of a Hetu from > 
Its other descriptions, given by other Schools. The 
Saugatas, i. e., the Buddhists, for mstance, describe 
(1) Paksa-dharmatva, (2) Sapaksa-sattva and (3) 
Vipaksasattva, as the three charactenstics of a valid 
Hetu. The thmkers of the Yauga, i. e., the Naiyayika 
School add to these three, two other characteristics, 
VIZ , (4) Abadhita-visayatva and (5) Asat-pratipaksatva. 
These five characteristics of a Hetu mentioned by 
Schools which are rival to the Jamas, may be descri- 
bed and lUustiated as follows. — 

1. Pak§a-dhea matva Paksa is that m which the 
Dharma is mferred to exist. In the Inference, ‘the 
Hill has Fue, because it has Smoke’, the Hill is the 
Paksa, i. e , the Abode m which the Sadhya or the 
Dharma, i e , Fire is inferred to exist Now, in this 
Inference, the Hetu is Smoke which is found to exist 
ni fte Hill (The Paksa or the Abode). This characte- 
nstic of the Hetu is called its Paksa-Dharmatva, If, 
on the contrary, we take the Inference, ‘Sound is 

9 
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eternal because it is Visible’, we shall see that the 
Hetu, viz., Visibihty has not the charactenstic of 
Paksa-Dharmatva, because Visibilty nevei exists in a 
Sound. 

2 Sapaksa-Sattva Sapaksa is that which like 
tbe Paksa contains the matter of Inference and is, on 
that account, of the same class as the Paksa. In the 
given Inference the Hill which is inferred to contain 
Fire, is the Paksa, and the Kitchen which also 
contams Fire, is the Sapaksa The charactenstic 
Sapaksa-Sattva means that a vahd Hetu (i. e , Smoke 
in the given Inference) exists not only in the Paksa but 
also m the Sapaksa, e. g., a Kitchen and such-hke 
places, containing Fire In the Inference, ‘Sound is 
eternal because it is Audible’, on the contrary, we find 
that the Hetu, Audibility, alliiough it may exist m the 
Paksa, Sound, is not present m the Sapaksa, i e,, 
other substances (e. g., Kala or Time) which have 
etemabty 

3. Vipaksasattva Vipaksa is that which conta- 
, ms what is opposed to the matter of Inference. In 
the given Inference, ‘The Hill has Fire because it has 
Smoke’, the Hill is the Paksa, as it is infeired to 
contain Fire, and a Tank would be the Vipaksa, 
because it is Med with water which is opposed to Fire 
The characteristic, Vipaksasattva, means, that a vahd 
Hetu (i. e , Smoke m the ^ven Inference) must not 
abide in the Vipaksa, e g , the Tank If, however, we 
take the Inference, ‘sound is eternal because it is 
Knowledge’, we shall see that the Hetu, Knowabihty, 
is mvalid, 'because Knowabihty is a characteristic 
which, though, present m eternal substances like Sound 
is also present m non-etemal things and phenomena 
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4. Abadhita-visayatva: This characteristic of a 
valid Hetu means that it should not lead to a conclu- 
sion which contradicts what is given in direct Percept- 
ion or what is enjoined in the authoritative Scnptures. 
Thus in the Inference, ‘A firy body is not hot because 
It IS a substance like water’ and m the Inference, ‘A 
Br^mana should drink wme, because wme is a 
hquid substance like water’, the Reasons are mvahd, 
because they are mtended to prove thmgs which go 
against the matters of Perception and the mjunction of 
the saaed Sciiptures, respectively. 

5. Asatpiatipaksatva. This characteristic of a 
valid Hetu means that it should not be such that 
what it proves may as well be contradicted by a 
different hue of argument. Take, for instance, the 
Inference, ‘Sound is non-eteinal because m Sound the 
characteristic of etemahty is not perceived’. In this 
argument, the Hetu, the non-perception of the 
characteristic of etemajity, leads to a conclusion which 
is easily contradicted by a conclusion which is amved 
at by a contiary hue of reasonmg, such as, ‘Sound is 
eternal, because m Sound, the characteristic of non- 
etemahty is not perceived.’ 

It IS contended by the above-mentioned rival 
Schools of philosophy that a Hetu which has the 
above characteristics is a vahd Hetu, competent to 
lead to the Sadhya. The Jamas mamtam, on the 
contrary, that the views of the rival Schools about a 
vahd Hetu are not correct 

tasya hetvabhasasyapi sambhavdt i 13 i 
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Translation: A Mark may be falladoas even 
thou^ it may have those characteristics. 

Commentary: Take the argument: *He is green, 
because he is his (a certain man’s) son: like the other 
Obiown) sons of his’. Here all those five characteri- 
stics are present in the Hetu, yet it is invalid. The 
Buddhists, however,' contend that in the given Reason, 
the characteristic. 'Wpaksasatria, L e., Absence-in-the- 
opposite-of-the-Abode, is absent: for it cannot be 
said that ‘whoever is not green must not necessarily 
be his son’: and because of the absence of that 
characteristic in it, the Hetu is invalid here. The 
Jainas point out that this defence of the Buddhists 
involves in different words an adnussion of the Jaina 
theory that a valid Hetu has one and the only chara- 
cteristic that ‘it is not cognised otherwise than in 
coimection with the Sadhya’. The philosophers of 
the Yauga School again point out that Yyapti is a 
relation (between the Mark and the Proven) firee from 
any Upldhi or condition. The relation between 
‘Greeimess’ and *his Son-hood* is not such a relation 
An Up^dhi or condition is that which is not essenti- 
ally connected with the Hetu but is invanably found 
with the Stldhya. In the given argument, an Upadhi, 
viz , ‘the effect of eating vegetables* etc. intervenes. In 
other words, it is found that a person’s ‘son-hood* 
does not necessarily involve ‘eating of vegetables’ etc.: 
it is found, on the othar hand, that eaters of vege- 
tables etc. are all green-complexioned. Hence it may 
technically be said that so far as the Hetu p. e , ‘his 
Son-hood’) in the given argument is concerned, ‘&e 
effect of eating vegetables’ etc. is a drcumstance which 
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is not essentially connected with the Hetu while that 
circumstance is invariably found with the Sadhya 
(i e., Green complexion’). This circumstance, viz., ‘the 
kect of eatmg vegetables’ etc. intervenes. In other 
words, It is found that a peison’s son-hood does not 
necessarily involve ‘eatmg of vegetables’ etc.; it is 
found, on the other hand, that eaters of vegetables etc. 
are all green-complexioned Hence it may techmcally 
be said that so far as the Hetu (i e , ‘his Son-hood*) 
m the given argument is concerned; ‘the effect of 
eating vegetables’ etc is a circumstance which is not 
essentially connected with the Hetu while that circu- 
mstance IS invariably found with -the Sadhya (i. e., 
‘Green complexion’) This circumstance, viz., ‘the 
effect of eatmg vegetables’ is thus an Up&dhi. Beca- 
use of the mtervention of this Upadhi, it cannot be 
said that ‘whoever is not green must not necessarily be 
his son.’ In plain language, it may be pointed out as 
follows. ‘Green complexion’ is found in those persons 
only who ‘eat vegetables, a person is not necessarily 
‘green’ because he is ‘a certain man’s son’; and 
conversely, it cannot be said that a person who is not 
green is not necessanly the given man’s son. It is in 
this way that the Yauga (Naiyayika) thinkers show 
that m the Hetu (‘his son-hood’) the characteristic of 
the Vipaksasattva is wanting and that it is mvalid 
accordingly. The Jama philosophers point out that 
this Yauga defence also is a restatement in a different 
language of the Jaina theory that the one and the 
only characteristic of a valid Hetu is that ‘it is never 
cogmsed otherwise than m connection with the Sadhya’. 
For, if an unconditional (anaupadhika) relation is 
found to subsist between the Mark and the Proven, 
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there remains nothmg more to be noticed as an 
additional characteristic or a new aspect of the Hetu, 
so far as Vyapti is concerned Save and except this 
one characteristic, viz., tlie existence of the imconditio- 
nal relationship between the Reason and tlie Proi'en 
aU the five characteiistics of the Hetu, as stated by 
the rival Schools, are inessential 

The Buddhists argue that if the Paksa-Dhannatva 
of a Hetu be not admitted as a necessary characteristic 
of it, if that is. 111 the argument, ‘the Hill has Fire 
because it has Smoke’ it be not thought necessary to 
state that the Hetu, Smoke, exists m the Paksa, the 
Hill, then, any Hetu anywhere, e. g., Smoke in the 
Kitchen may well prove the Sadhya anywhere, e. g.. 
Fire in the Hill. Tlie Jamas point out that mere 
Paksa-Dliarmatva cannot prevent ‘a Hetu-any-whi^’ 
from proving the ‘Sadhya-anywhere’. The Buddliists 
may wonder how, for instance, Smoke in the Kitchen 
nan prove Fire m the Hill, but the Jamas show the 
messentiality of the Paksa-Dharmatva of a Hetu, for 
the purpose of its proving the Sadhya, by refemng to 
the mstance of the Water-Moon (i. e., the reflection 
of the Moon in a Sheet of Water) proving (the 
existence of) the Sky-moon (i. e„ the Moon existing 
in the Sky). (The meaning is: The Phenomenon of 
the reflected Moon in a sheet of water, does not exist 
in tlie Sky; yet, from the obseivation of the reflected 
Moon in a sheet of water, one infeis tlie existence of 
file real Moon in the Sky. In technical language, m 
the Inf erence of the real Moon in the Sky, the Sky is 
the Paksa or the Abode where the real Moon exists: 
but the sadhya, i. e.. the existence of the real Moon 
in the Sky is proved here by the phenomenon ot tne 
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reflected Moon, the Hetu, which obviously does not 
exist in the Sky and has not the Paksa-Dharmatva). 
To avoid this difficulty, the Buddhist argues. In this 
argument, it is not correct to look upon the Sky 
as the DharmI or the Abode, where the SSdhya or 
real Moon exists, the real Abode is ‘the one expanse 
of space’ between the Sky-Moon and the Water-Moon; 
in this one expanse of space the Sky-Moon does exist 
so that this one expanse of space is the real DharmI, 
and because m this one expanse of space, the Water- 
Moon also exists, we may safely say t^t the Hetu 
here, viz., the Water-Moon has the Paksa-Dharmatva 
and is competent to prove the Sadhya The Jainas 
refute this hne of the Buddhist argument by pomting 
out that a similar hne of argument may go to show 
that theie is but one expanse of space between the 
HiU-top and the Kitchen and that the Smoke, the 
Hetu, existing in this one expanse of space m which 
the Fire also exists has the Paksa-Dharmatva and 
IS competent to prove the Fiie in the HiU-top accor- 
dingly It may be contended by the Buddhists that 
m ordei that Hetu may prove the SEdhya, not only 
should the former exist in the Abode (i. e, have 
Paksa-Dharmatva) but that the Hetu and the Sadhya 
should be causally connected. Smoke, for example, is 
the effect of Fire Smoke would prove Fire only when 
they are closely together m the same spot. In the 
case of the water-Moon provmgthe Sky-Moon the 
former is a vahd Hetu, although it is existent milfts 
away from the latter, because the Water-Moon is 
caused by the Sky-Moon Smoke in the Kitchen, on 
^ contrary, cannot prove Fiie m the Hill-top, because 
the former is not causally connected with the latter. 
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The Jainas point out that this contention of the 
Buddhists clearly shows that the Hetu in an argument 
IS valid and competent to prove the Sadhya not 
because the two exist in the same Paksa but because 
the two axe ‘inseparably related’, because, m the woids 
of the Jaina logic the Hetu is not cogmsed otherwise 
than in connection with the Sadhya. Accordingly so 
far as the essential chaiactenshc of a vahd Hetu is 
concerned, it is this one and this one only, viz , that 
It is never known to exist otherwise than m connection 
with the Sadhya The Paksa-Dharmatva is not 
essential to the validity of a Hetu 

The Commentator states that the Yauga thinkeis 
upholding the characteristic of the Paksa-Dharmatva 
in a Hetu are to be met m the same way as the 
Buddhists 

The Jainas go on showing that Sapaksa-sattva or 
the existence-in-the-similars-of-the-Abode is not also 
an essential characteristic of a valid Hetu. Similars- 
of-the-Abode (Sapaksas) are the instances m which the 
Hetu (Smoke) and the SSdhya (Fire) exist and which 
prove ‘the mseparable connection’ between the two. 
The Jainas ask. How would a Similai-of-the-Abode 
prove ‘the mseparable connection’ between the Mark 
and the Proven? To prove this insepaiable connection 
another Sapaksa would be necessary and so on and so 
on, to Anavastha or Infinite Regression And if thus 
it is impossible to prove the inseparable connection 
between the Mark and the Proven m the so-called 
Sapaksa, there can be no real Sapaksa at all. It may 
also be said that if it can be possible to prove by 
Pramanas the ‘mseparable connection between the 
Maik and the Proven’ in Sapaksa, why not infer that 
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connection, with the help of those Pramanas in the 
Paksa itself without uselessly looking to the Sapaksas 
at all 7 

There aie some thinkers again who uphold the 
doctnne of the Sapaksa-sattva but try to avoid the 
above stated difficulties of the doctrine by defining 
the Sapaksa as the Paksa itself. They state that the 
Sapaksa is that which has the Sadhya-Dharma in it. 
According to these thinkers, the Sapaksa and the 
Paksa are the one and the same thing. When we 
wani to say that a thmg has the Sadhya-Dharma, we 
call it the Sapaksa; where, however, we want to prove 
the existence of the Sadhya-Dharma m it, we call the 
thing Paksa. The Jamas oiticise this position by 
saying that it makes the act of Inference useless. If 
the Sapaksa is the Paksa itself, then the Sapaksa-Sattva 
required of a Hetu means that in the Paksa the Hetu 
and the Sadhya are found to be inseparably connected 
And if thus the Spaksa-Sattva aheady establishes the 
inseparable co-existence of the Hetu and the Sadhya 
in the Paksa, what more remams for the act of 
Anumana to establish? The Jama commentator finally 
points out that the identification of the Sapaksa with 
the Pakoa is Iiaidly consistent with the utteiance of 
Dignaga, viz., “The Sapaksa is a thing, similar (to the 
Paksa) and luis the Sadhya-Dharma in common (with 
the Paksa)”, or with that of Dharmaklrti, viz., “(The 
Hetu should have) existence m the Similar and non- 
existence in the Dissimilar of that (i e., the Abode)”, 
|he utterances of.Dignaga and Dharamaklrti elearly 
Hidicatmg a distinction between the Paksa and the 
Sapaksa. 
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The Yauga philosophers admit the vahdity of the 
two forms of the Anumana, viz., the Kevalaavaya 
and the Kevala-vyatireka The former is Inference 
based on positive experience that ‘wherever there is 
the Mark, there is the Proven’ The latter is Meience 
based on a negative expenence that ‘wherever there is 
no Proven, there is no Mark’ The Jaina philoso- 
phers point out that the Nyaya thinkers are certainly 
unable to attribute to the Hetu m these two forms of 
the Anumana all the five charactenstics, stated by 
them 

The Jainas thus estabhsh that the one and the only 
characteristic of a valid Hetu is this that it is “never 
cogmsed otherwise thanin connection with the SSdhya”. 
It may be said that this may be the essential characteri- 
stic but for practical purposes, we should recognise the 
other characteristics ^o The Jainas reply that m that 
case the Buddhists, in addition to the three should reco- 
gnise the Abadhita-visayatva, the Asat-prahpaksatva 
and the Jfiatatva (i. e , something the nature of which 
is known); and the Yaugas, m addition to the five 
(recognised by them) should recogmse the Jfiatatva, 
as the charactenstic of a vahd Hetu It may be 
objected that when a Hetu has the charactenstic of 
the Vipaksasattva it may be presumed that it has also 
the charactenstics of the Abadhita-visayatva and the 
Asatpratipaksatva; and that when a Hetu is said to be 
Jfiapaka (i. e., that which makes known the SSdhya) 
its characteristic of the Jfiatatva is imphed. The 
Jainas criticise this contention also and ask. If 
implications are to be relied -on, why not ^spense 
with aU the charactenstics and state that a valid Hetu 
is only what is gamaka, i. e., leads to the Sadhya*^ 
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U U 


aprantam anuakitam abhlpsitaip sadhyam i 14 i 


Translation : Tlie Sadhya or the Proven is what 
IS Undetermined. Unopposed and Desired. 


Commentary Wliat is to be proved is as yet 
not known for certain Secondly, it must not be 
something which is opposed to the matteis of direct 
perception etc. And lastly, it must be something which 
IS desired by the debaters to be proved. 


II U II 


hnhta-viparltanadhyavasita-vastfmatjj sddhyata- 
ptatipaity-mtbam apiaWa-vacanam i 15 i 


Translation: It is said to be ‘Undetermined’ 
to show that things which arc ‘doubted’, ‘falsely under 
Stood' or ‘little understood’ are the facts to be Proven. 


Commentary: If the thing to be pioved is not 
‘doubted’, ‘misunderstood’ or ‘httle understood’, its 
establishment is obviously useless. 






II ll 


piafyaksadi-viruddbasya sadhyatvaip ma prasajya- 
tSm ity anirakrta-giahamm i 16 i 
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PiamSna-fiaya-tattv5hkttIankarah‘ III, 17, 18 

Translation: It is described as ‘Unopposed’ to 
prevent a thing opposed to direct experience etc. from 
becoming the Proven. 

Commentary; Thus, for example, one should 
not undertake to prove &e existence of coldness m 
Fire, which is opposed to perception. 

W II 

anabhimatasyasadhyatva’pratipattayea bhipsita- 
padopManam i 17 > 

Translation; The word Desired is used to 
show that what is against our choice is not the Proven. 

Commentary: One is not to prove something 
whidi he does not choose to prove. 


» ^ 

vyapti-graha^asamayapek^aya sadhyam 

evanyalhd tad-ampapatteh i 18 i 


II II 
dhama 


Translation: So far as the question of ‘perva- 
sion’ {yydpti, or Inseparable Connection) is concerned, 
the Proven stands for the Dharma (or the phenome- 
non, ms^arably connected with the Mark). Odier 
wise the knowledge of the pervasion is impossible. 


Commentary: The word, Sadhya or the 
may refer either to the ‘Fire’ or to the ‘Fuy Hill’, of 
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the stock example. Now, so far as the connection 
with the Mark is concerned, the word Sadhya must 
be taken to mean the phenomenon (i. e., Fire) and 
not the thing (i. e., the Hill) having tlmt phenomenon. 
The reason is given below. 

n W 

na In yatia yatra dhumas tatra tatra citiabhanor iva 
dhmWidharasyapy anuvrttir dsti i 19 i 

Translation: It is not a fact that wherever 
there is Smoke, there is also a Hill, just as there 
is Fire. 

Commentary: The Hill is not ‘invariably conne- 
cted’ with Smoke. It is Fire which is ‘essentially’ 
related to Smoke, Hence Fire is the Proven, while 
the Hill IS not, so far as the Vyfipti or ‘pervasion’ is 
concerned 

ftrftpss: w w 

ammamka-pjatipatty avasmapek^aya tu paksapara- 
paryayas tad-vidisfab piasiddho dhmml i 20 i 

Translation* But so far as the subject or 
matter of Inference is concerned, it is the well-known 
Abode (dhoina) havmg that ‘phenomenon’, otherwise 
called the Paksa. 
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Piamana-naya-tattvalok&lankSmh III,. 21, 22 


Commentary; This is the second sense of the 
word Sadhya. Its first sense was the ‘phenomenon’ 
with which the Mark is invariably connected; it 
referred to Fire accordmgly. The word, Sadhya, 
however, may mean that about or in which something 
IS inferred. In its second sense, accordmgly, the 
sadhya refers to the subject of conclusion, i e , the 
Hill (paksa or dltarmt) which contams the Fire 
(dhar/m). 

f«T«Bg qst m grrgr F T w w 

dharmujah prasiddhih kvadd vikalpatafi kutracit 
pramaijate^ kvapi vikalpa-pramS^abhydm i 2t i 

Translation; The Dhaiml is known to us either 
through mere Supposition or througTi the Pramanas 
or thiough both Supposition and the Pramanas. 

Commentary: These are illustrated below. 

Iran swe^- 

BcT^: qfi mrdH FT U W 

yathS samasti seunastu-vastu-vedl ksiticduii'a-J^ondh- 
areyann dhUmadhvajavafi, dfivanify parufatimSn iti ' 22 i 

Translation: Foi example, the Ommscient who 
knows all things exists; this HiU-top is fiiy; Sound is 
adventitious. 

Commentary: In the first example, the 
scient is the Paksa; this is an instance where the PaKsa 
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IS taken for granted, for without having recourse to 
reasonmg one cannot be convinced of the possibility 
of Omniscience The Paksa, Hill-top, in the second 
example is got through Direct Perception, a mode of 
the Pramlna. In the third example, Sound is the 
Paksa; it means all Sounds; but whence do we get 
all Sounds 7 The answer is that besides the one piece 
of Sound which we get through the Pratyaksa-pramana, 
the fact of other Sounds is got throi^h Vikalpa, i. e , 
taken for granted Hence this Paksa of the third 
example is got through both Pramtlna and Vikalpa 
Some argue that there can be no Paksa which is 
got through Vikalpa. In other words, then contention 
is that all Paksas must be got through the Pram^na 
and the PramSna only. The Paksas alleged to be got 
through Vikalpa, i e, hypothetically assumed are 
really got through the Pramtnas. A fact got through 
Vikadpa only is impossible To this contention, the 
Jama reply is as follows If there is no Dharmi known 
by Viksdpa, then how do you say ‘there is no Dharmi 
known by Vikalpa ’ as a fact got through Vikalpa 
only, IS impossible 7 The very argument by which you 
estabhsh the impossibihty of a Paksa, got through 
Vikalpa shows that the conception of such a Paksa is 
possible, for, without havmg a conception of it, one 
cannot deny it. The opponent may contend that the 
Paksa (Dharmi got through Vikalpa) in the argument 
under consideration is admitted, because of paro- 
pagama, i e , because such a Dharmi is assumed by 
others and not by the Opponent himself The Jamas 
point out tliat this fact of the Paropagama is either 
PramSna or it is not If it is Pramana or vahd 
knowledge, how can you say that a Dharmi got 
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PramniiG-rJiys~tBaT5lok5JniikSrch' HI. 22,23 


throu^ "Slkalpa is impossible? If, on the other hand, 
the Paropagama is not Pramana or Talid knovrledse, 
then 3 'ou yourself must think the Dhaimi got through 
Vikalpa to be possible, because otheni^ise you cannot 
go on \^ith your argument, 'A Dhaiml got ^nou^ 
Vikalpa is impossible*. 

The Jainas thus show that the Pak^ in some 
cases is assumed for the sake of argument: *without 
admitting the possibilty of su(^ Paksas it is impo^- 
b!e for a debater to rest satisfied*. 

paksa-he^u-^acan5tmaka^n parartham anumar.ani 
i^acarat • 23 i 

Translation: An Inference consisting in a 
statement of the Abode and the Mark is called the 
Thfeience-for-the-sake-of-others*. by transference of 
epithet 

CoiDiESTARY: To coutlnce a cultured mind, a 
^•llo^m conasting in a statement of the Aljode 
(paha) and the Mark (betu) is enough. For a hi^y 
cultaied however, the statement of Ae Hetu 

only is enou^ Thus if an intelligent man is infonned 
of Smoke in a place, he will feel no difficult}' in 
concluding that there must be Fire. The commenta- 
tor states that although it is not said ejsplicitly in the 
Satra for a highly cultured mind, only the statement 
of the Hetu required, it must be understood to be 
so implied in it A duU mind, on ffie contra^, 
reqoiies a long chain of premises, \iz.. Example, 
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Application, Conclusion, to be convinced of a truth 
as will be shown hereafter. 

It should be noted that the statements of the 
Abode and of the Mark, are after all propositions, 
consisting of words. Inference, however, is a mode 
of knowledge. So, when it is said that the statements 
of the Paksa and the Hetu constitute Inference, it is 
to be understood that those statements are called 
Inference only by transference of epithet 

The position is this. An mtelhgent man makes 
an Inference. This is his Svarthanumana or Inference- 
for-one’s-own-self When he commumcates the matter 
of this has Inference to others he uses the statements 
of the Paksa and the Hetu These statements or 
propositions are, on the one hand, the effect of this 
SvarthanurnSna or subjective Inference and on the 
other, the cause of the Parlrdianumana or the Infe- 
rence-m-others So, when it is stated that statements 
of the Paksa and the Hetu are the Pararthanumana, 
it is to be understood that the word Anumana is 
apphed to either its cause or its effect here. 

sadhyasya pi atiniyata-d/iai mi-saijibandhita-pi asi- 
ddhaye hetoi upasaijdiaia-vacanavat pakfa-piayogd’py 
avadyam adrayitavyah i 24 i 

Translation: To show that the Proven (sadhya) 
IS m the particular occasion connected with the 
Abode (d/iaimi), the (exphcit) statement of the Paksa 
(Abode) IS certainly necessary, just like the statement 
showmg the inherence of the Mark (hetu) 

9 
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PramBruhiuiya-tattv^kSlemkanA’ IJT, 24, 25. 


commentary; ‘Wherever there is Smoke there is 
Fire’ is a general statement For the purpose of a 
particular Inference the Buddhists do admit the necessity 
of exphcitly stating the fact of the existence of the 
Hetu m the Dharmi throng a proposition, e g, 
‘There is Smoke here*. The Jamas contend that for 
the same purpose of a particular Inference, e. g , for 
the purpose of showmg the existence of Fire m the 
Hill, the Paksa (Abode, e. g., the HiU containing the 
Fire) also should be exphcitly indicated in a syllogistic 
argument. Apparently, the Buddhists do not admit 
the necessity of exphcafly stating the Paksa m a 
syllogism and the Jamas controvert this Buddhist 
position. 

trividliafii sadkanam ahhidhdyawa tat-sammthmam 
vidadhdm^ kal} khalu m paksa-ptayogam angUcurute 
I 25 I 

Translation; Stating that the Mark may be of 
three kmds, who would not admit the necessity of ex- 
plicitly stating the Abode for its support? 

Commentary* According to the Buddhists, a 
Hetu may be of three kinds It may be the ^ecf m 
the Sadhya. Or, it may be Identical-m-mture wim 
the Sadhya Or, it may be so connected witih 
Sadhya, that wherever the latter is not cognised, the 
former is also not cognised. In a valid Inference me 
Hetu, which may be of any of the three sorts mus e 
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shown to be Samartha or competent to prove the 
Sadhya; and for this purpose, again, the Hetu must be 
shown to be free from the fallacies, e g , the Asiddhata, 
1 . e , Unprovedness etc. An mcompetent Hetu cannot 
prove the Sadhya. The Buddhists admit all this. 
They however, do not adimt that the Paksa should be 
ei^hcitly indicated m a syllogism. In criticism of this 
portion of the Buddhiste, the Jamas say that if the 
Paksa need not be stated then the Hetu, the competency 
of which to prove the Sadhya is admittedly necessary 
to be estabhshed m an Inference, need not also be 
exphcatly stated. “If you say that unless the Hetu is 
stated, how can we prove its competency’, we reply, 
unless the Paksa is stated, how can we prove its 
competency’ If you say t^t m an argument, the 
Paksa IS well-understood and need not be explicitly 
stated, then we reply that m an argument the Hetu 
also is well-understood and need not be exphcitly 
stated for the purpose of showing its competency 
If, 0 Saugata, you say that the statement of the Hetu 
IS necessary for convincmg the duU-mmded, then we 
ask, why don’t you state the Paksa m an argument 
for convmdng the dull-mmded? 

qrw sruw, ir:- 

II u 

pi atyak^a-pai icclnnnSi thSbhidhayi vacanaip pat ar- 
tham pratyak^am paia-piatyaksa-hetutvat ' 26 i 

Translation A statement in words descnbing 
objects, determined by one’s Direct Perception, is 
Direct Perception-for-others*, since it causes Direct 
Perception in others. 
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PioniSm-naya-tattvSlokSlaAkarah III, 26, 27 


COMMENTARY:- When a man determines an 
object by Inference, he has Svarthanumana or Me- 
ience-for-One’S"Own-self. When, however, he embodies 
his knowledge m language, he may be said to effect a 
Pararthanumana or Inference-for-others, for ParS- 
Tthanumana is nothing but a means of teaching others 
what one knows for oneself. In the same way, we 
may speak of a Parartha-pralyaksa or Perception-for- 
others One perceives some object, this is Pratyaksa 
or direct Perception-for-himsilf. When however he 
expiesses m words the result of his Peiception, his 
words may be said to constitute, Perception-for- 
others; these are meant for making others perceive 
what he himself, has perceived. 


nff n n 

yatha paiya puraJ} sphwaf-Jdraija-mani-khmdor 
mavditabhai aija-bhat iTjim jmapati-pi atimam ‘ 27 i 


Translation* As for instance, see just in front 
of you, the image of the Lord-Jma, loaded with 
ornaments which are interspersed with glittering pieces 
of diamond. 


Commentary: By means of the above words, fte 
speaker intends to make his audience perceive me 
image which he has himself seen. Hence these words 
maybe said to constitute Percepbon-for-others 

In the same way, we may speak of ‘RecoUe^n- 
for-bthers’ and so on Thus m the hnes, Ihou 
rememberst how thou, as the son of Da^aratha, shall 
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control the waters of the sea and cross it and coming 
near I^nka shall kill him, who took away your wife 
from the forest” we have an instance of ‘Recollection- 
for others’ and in the statement, “Recognise, he is 
the same saint who was venerated before” we have 
an example of ‘Conception-(p;fltyfl6AyH^-for-others’. 

ffd|rdir<«tTtW*t II :^c; || 

pdksa-hetu-vacana-laksanam avayava-dvayain eva 
para-ptatipatter angam m drstantadhvacanam ' 28 i 

Translation. To convince others, only the two 
premises indicating the Abode and the Mark are 
required and not propositions, statmg mstances etc. 

Commentary: Accordmg to the Buddhists, an 
AnumSna consists of one proposition stating the 
Paksa-dhaimata or inherence of the Hetu in the Abode, 
and the Vyapti or the inseparable connection between 
the Mark and the Proven. The School of Bhatta 
Prabhakara and Kapila hdd that an Anum3na should 
have three limbs, viz , a proposition stating the Abode, 
another stating the Reason, and a third, descnbmg 
Instan^. The logicians of the NyEya anH the 
Vaisesika Schools maintain that no less than five 
premises sta^g the Abode, the Reason, the Instance, 
the Application and the Conclusion are the limbs of a 
valid Anumana, which premises are respectively called 
fte Prahjna (e. g., ‘the Hill has Fire’) the Hetu (e. g. 
because it has Smoke*) the Df stanta (e. g , ‘whatever 
has Smoke has Fire, as for instance, the kitchen’), 
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PramSna-mya-tattvalokalcMurah III, 29, 30. 

the Upanaya (e. g., ‘now, the Hill has Smoke*) and 
the Nigmana (e g , ‘there-fore the Hill has Fire’). It is 
clear that the Jama theory of the two-limbed Anumana 
IS opposed to ah those views. The argument of the 
Jamas is that, given the Paksa and the Hetu, a man 
of mtelhgence would safely and surely come to the 
nght conclusion. 


rf fen+K: 


hetu-prayogastathopapatty-anyathampcpattibhyam 

dviprakmah ' 29 i 


Translation: ‘It is got along with it’, ‘other- 
wise it is not got at all’* m this way, the Mark may be 
indicated in two ways 


Commentary: The Reason or the Hetu in an 
Inference may be shown m either of the ways, viz., 
(1) It may be shown that the Hetu is present only 
when the SSdhya is present, or (2) it may be shown 
that the Hetu is absent whenever the Sadhya is absent. 


saty eva sadhye hetor npapatti^ tathopapattih, asati 
sadhye hetor mupapattir evanyathanupapattifi > 30 i 

Translation; ‘It is got along with it’ imphes 
that ‘the Mark exists only when the Proven exists’. 
‘Otherwise it is not got at all’ imphes that ‘the Mark 
does not exist if the Proven does not exist’. 
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Commentary. This is the explanaton of the two 
kinds of the Mark, descnbed above. 

yatha krdanuman ayam paka-prade^a^ saty eva 
kis'anumattve dlnamvattvasyopapattei asaty anupapa- 
tter veti < 31 i 

TRANSLAnoN* For instance. That Kitchen has 
Fire in it because only if there be Fire, Smoke can be 
perceived there, or if there be no Fire, Smoke cannot 
be perceived there. 

Commentary: This is the illustration. 

^s^ngqiibT: u u 

mayor myataia-prayogevaiva sadhya-piatipattau 
dvifiya-piayogasyaiktianupayogalj ' 32 i 

Translation, To establish the Proven, the use 
of one of them bemg sufficient, the use of the other is 
unnecessary (where one has been used). 

Commentary: The real connection between the 
Mark and the Proven becomes manifest on the strict 
appKcation of one of the two tests. Hence in an 
Mumana, if both the two statements are given 
showmg the applicabon of both the two tests, the 
statements may be different but they refer to one and 
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the same subject matter and one of the statements is 
surely redundant. 

^ 5nF*lf TO||TO- 

w ii 

m dTSt^todi-vacanam para-pradpattaye prabhavati 
tasyaip paksa-hetu-vacanayor eva vyapSropdkAdheb 

I 33 I 

Translation : In the matter of convindng others 
the premise stating the Example is not potent; that is 
done through stating the Abode and the Reason 

Commentary: The Jama logician has already 
pointed out that the Example-premise is unnecessary 
even in an Inference-for-others. It is by the statement 
of the Abode and the statement’ of the Reason that 
one may be made to understand the truth of the 
matter (conclusion) of the Inference. The statement 
of the Example-premise is incompetent to convince 
one of the matter of the Inference. 

dfTW: U Vf >1 

m ca hetor onyathSm^cpattMiirtfitaye yathokta- 
tarka-pramdijad eva tad-i^apatteb • 34 i 

Translation: Nor, in the matter of detenninii^ 
the invariable rdation of the Mark (to the ftovra); 
for that is done by the Tarka-PramS^ia (Induction) 
which has already been described. 
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Commentary. In the preceding stitra, it has been 
shown how the Example-premise is not competent for 
convincing others of the matter of Inference. It may 
he said that the Example of the Kitchen may help us 
m determining the Vyapti, ‘Wherever there is Smoke 
there is Fire.' The Jaina logician points out in this 
Stitra that as the Vyapti is already well-known 
through Tarka or inductive generalisation, the use of 
Examples is obviously superfluous. 

n u 

niyaiaika-vi^esa-svabhave ca drstante sakalyena 
vyapter ayogato vipratipaUau tad-antarapeksaySm ana\~ 
asthiter-dumharal} saniavatarcd} I 35 i 

Translation: And because the Example holds 
good regarding a particular instance only, it does not 
prove general pervasion; and thus, as another Example 
would be required (and so on) the fallacy of going 
back ad infinitum would be irres’istible. 

Commentary: This objection is an elaboration 
of that contained in Sutra 34. The Example-premise 
refers to one' instance only, of the co-existence of the 
Mark and the Proven. This does not prove their 
invariable co-existence. To prove it other Examples 
are ^required and so on Without Inductive general- 
isation, we shall be flying from one instanc-e to 
another, without ever reaching the general proposition, 
embodied in the Vyapti. Hence it is not correct to 
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say that Example helps us in determining the Invari- 
able Relationship. 


II 




11 


napy avinabhava-^miiaye, pratipanna-piatibandhasya 
vyutpama-mateh paksa-hetu-pradai^anenaiva tat- 

prasiddhef} > 36 i 


Translation Nor, to renund the fact of the 
Invariable Connection; for, a wise man, to whom the 
Invariable Connection has aheady been known recollects 
it as soon as the Abode and the Reason arepomted out. 


CoMMENTARy It may thirdly be SBid that althou^ 
the Example may not prove ‘pervasion’, still it is 
useful in as much as it reminds us of the connection 
between the Mark and the Proven. The Jaina logician 
points out that a man of mtellect does not require to 
be reminded of a fact which he has already known 
As soon as the Mark and the Proven are presented to 
him, he recollects the Invariable Connection between 
them without havmg to wait for an Example to be 
apprised of it 


emtai -vyaptya heto)} sadhya-pratySyane ^aktdv 
adaktaii ca balnr vyapter udbhavamm vyartham i 37 i 


Translation: And smce because of its ‘mtemal 
inseparable connection’ (pervasion) the Mark is 
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capable or incapable of establishing the Proven, the 
development of the ‘extermtl inseparable connection’ 

IS valueless. 

Commentary' Whether the Mark is capable or > 
not to prove the Proven is d^endent on whether it is 
essentially (antaivyapti) connected with it An Exam- 
ple shows the Bahir-Vyapti or external, i.e., superfi- 
cial connection only, it do^ not prove the inseparable 
connection between the Sadhya and the SSldhana. 

The Commentator says' “This is the meaning. If 
the mtemal inseparable connection has the capacity to 
establish the Proven, the descnption of the external 
inseparable connection is certamly useless ‘That is 
my son because such voice is not to be heard any- 
where else’, here the Mark leads to the Proven, 
although there is no (Example showing) external 
inseparable connection here. ‘He is greenblack, because 
he is his (a given person’s) son, hke his other sons’, 
here, however, although there is the Example the Mark 
does not estabhsh the Proven”. 

5 u U 

pak^-kita eva visaye sadhanasya sadhyena yyaptir 
antca-vyaptir anyatra tu bahir-vyaptih i 38 i 

Translation We have ‘Internal inseparable 
connection where there is the ‘pervasion’ of the Mark 
by the Proven m flie very object denoted as the 
Abode; elsewhere, however, we have the ‘external 
connection’. 
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TTPrsf ^5^ JT H !?# W 'TR!?«rRMr 

^ u n" 

yathanekanlatmakam vastu sattvasya tathaivopapa- 
tter iti • agniman ayam deio dhRmavattvat, ya evam 
sa evam yatha pakasthanam lU cat ' 39 i 

Translation; For instance a thing has many 
aspects because a substance is cognised to be so. 
That place has Fire because it has Smoke, whatever 
is such is such; as for Example, the Kitchen 

Commentary: The first of the above Inference 
is based on antatvyapti, while the second points to 
bahirvydpti. 


51^: 11 Yo H 

nopanaya-nigamanayor api para-pi alipattaujama- 
rthyam pak^a-hetu-prayogad eva tasyafy sadbhavat 1 40 1 

Translation • Similarly, in the matter of convin- 
cing others, Apphcation {vpanaya) and Conduaon 
{nigamcma) also are not potent; for, it is effected 
through the use of the Abode and the Reason. 


Commentary: Apphcation and Conclusion are 
the two last premises m a five-hmbed Nyaya Syllogism. 
The Jaina logician says that these two like the Examp e- 
premises, are useless, so far as arguments for conv^ 
ing others are concerned. An intelligent man 
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understand a truth, e. g., ‘this Hill has Fire’, as soon 
as the two propositions embodying the Abode (e. g , 
‘This Hill has Fire’) and the Mark (e; g., ‘Because it 
has Smoke’) are stated to him. 

paFriT- 

fewtJtsfq ct*i#< T dld U V? U 

sammthanam eva param para-piaUpatty-angam 
astam tad antarena disfantadi-piayoge* pi tad- 

asaipbliavat i 4i i 

Translation To convmce others, supporting 
the Mark is essential: without this,_that is impossible 
even though the Example etc. may be used 

Commentary The essential thing in an argu- 
ment for-the-sake-of-convincing-others of a truth is to 
support and demonstrate the Reason and for establi- 
shing it, the Hetu must be verified, even thnngh the 
‘example-premise’ or other premises are used If the 
Reason is not well-established, it is impossible to 
establish the Proven in any way. Henoe in an 
AnumSna, it is the Hetu alone which must be stated 
and verified The premises of Example, Apphcation 
and Conclusion are superfluous. 

1) U 

manda-maniJts tu vyutpadayitum drstantopanaya- 
nigamamny api piayojyam > 42 I 
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Translation: To convmce the dull-minded per- 
sons, however, the premises of the Example, the 
Apphcation and the Conclusion etc. are to be used 

Commentary: Pararthanum^a or Inference for 
others is two-limbed as the Jama logician has been so 
long maintaining. Such a two-hmbed argument, how- 
ever, is meant for an intelhgent pupil only; where the 
pupil is a dull or umnformed person, a more elaborate 
process of argumentation is necessary To teach such 
a person, not only are all the five premises of a NySya 
syllogism necessary but the Jama logidan goes even 
further than this and con<»ives of a ten-hmbed syllog- 
ism for such a person These ten prramses are: 
I. Paksa premise or the proposition mdicating the 
Abode. 2. Paksa-^ddhi-premise or the proposition 
verifying the Abode. 3. Hetu-premise or the proposi- 
tion stating the Reason. 4 Hetu-suddhi-premise or 
the proposition demonstrating the Reason 5. Drsta- 
nta-premise or the proposition statmg the Example 
6. Drstanta-^uddhi-premise or the proposition verifying 
the Example. 7. Upanaya-premise or the proposition 
describing the Apphcation. 8 Upanaya-suddhi- 
premise 6r the proposition verifying the Apphcation 
9. Nigamana-premise or the proposition stating the 
Conclusion. 10. Nigamana-^uddhi-premise or the 
proposition verifying the Conclusion 

The Commentator says: “Of tihese the best 
{utkista) form of an Inference-for-others is said to be 
ten-iiinbed. The mediocre (madhyama) form contains 
hmbs from nine to two. The worst {Jaglumya), how- 
ever, consists in a statement of the Mark omy . 
These three forms of an ‘Ihference-for-othqrs are 
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meant for (1) dull, (2) inteUigent and (3) super-mtelli- 
gent learners respectively. 

pratibandha-pratipatta aspadam dt^tantalf ■ 43 i 

Translation* Example is the place where the 
Inseparable Connection can be known. 

Commentary The Example is the place or 
phenomena (e. g , the Kitchen), where the Inseparable 
Connection between the Mark and the Proven (e g , 
that between Smoke and Fire) can be ascertained. 

^ n VY n 

sa dvedha sadhafinyato vaidhmmyatad ca • 44 i 

Translation* That is of two sorts: owing to 
its Homogeneity and Heterogeneity. 

Commentary: An Homogeneous Example resem- 
bles the Faksa m containing the Dharma or the 
phenomenon to be proved, a Heterogeneous Example 
IS so called because it differs from the Paksa m not 
contaimng the Dharma. 


I) VK u 

yaUa sadhana-dharma-sattayam ayadyarp sadhya- 
dluHmasattapiakadyate sa sadharmya-drstantal} i 45 i 
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Prani5«a-naya-tatlveJokSJaiikSrat’ ffl, 46^^.48.49. 


?T5EIT ^ ^ tl n 

yaiJta yatra yaita dlnmas tatra latra ralmir yatJm 

mdhanase i ^5 i 

Translation: Li the case, iRhere the nature of 
the Mark being present, the nature of the Proven is 
found to exist as a matter of necessity, we have an 
instance of the Homogeneous Example 

For instance: Wherever there is Smoke, there is 
Fire; as for Example, (in) the Kitchen. 

n v\9 n 

yaira tu sadltyabhave sadlimasy avadyam abha\dj 
piadariyaie sa vaidharmya-dr^tantaii » ^7 i 

Translation: In the case, however, where the 
Proven bemg absent, the Mark is shown to be absent 
as a maffer of necessity, we have an instance of the 
Heterogenous Example. 

«T W wiwisjiH nvcn 

vathagny-abItS\e na bfiavaty eva dhunio yatha 

jaladaye • 48 • 

For instance: Where there is no Fire, there can 
be no Smoke; as for Example, in the Pond. 

left: H 

hetoh sadhya-dharmiijy upasamharanam 

upanaycUi ' 49 » 
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Translation; Application is showing the Mark 
to be existent in the Abode 

tpEIT U Ko n 

yatha dliumas" catia ptadede i 50 i 

Translation: For instance; (the statement that) 
There is Smoke in this place. 

gjrfWFHT U K? U 

sadhya-dhanmsya pimat nigamanam • 51 i 

Translation • Conclusion is applying the Proven 
to the Abode 

W H Vi U 

yatha tasmad agiui atra > 52 i 

Translation For instance, (tlie statement) so, 
there is Fire here. 

ete paksa-piayogadayah paficapy avayava-samjfiaya 
kinyante ' 53 i 

Translation . These five propositions, stating the 
Abode, etc , are also descnbed as Limbs 

Commentary: The logicians of the old School 
used to call the five premises in a syllogism, its five 
Limbs (avayavas) The Jaina commentator says that if 
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these five syllo^stic premises are to be called Limbs, 
the five Suddhi-premises (l e , propositions which 
verify them) noted in the Commentary on the Sntra 
42 above are also to be known as Limbs 




U \C€ \\ 


ukta-laksa^o hetur dvi-prakarcH}, vptdaMhy- 

anupalabdhbhyarri bhidyamamtvat ' • 54 > 


Translation: The Reason, the nature of which 
has been described before, is of two sorts, it bang 
diiferent because of its being Positivdy Cogmsed or 
Negatively Cognised. 



U n H 


upalabdhir vuJhi-m^edhayoh siddhi-nibandhanm 
mupaJabdhid ca i 55 i 


Translation: The Positively Cogmsed as well 
as the Negatively Cognised prove the Affirmation and 
the Negation (of some fact) 


?Rf5r: II n 
vidbi(i sad-amdah * 56 • 

I 

Translation: The Affirmation is the aspect of 
Existence. 

Commentary. Both the Upalabdhi (Positively 
Cognised) and the Anupalabdhi (Negatively Cogmsed) 
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Bftas may be of two kinds inasmucli as each, of them 
may be either Vidhi-sadhaka, i e., a Hetu Provmg 
the AflBrmative or the Existential aspect of some fact 
or Nisedha-Sadhaka, i e., a Hetu proving the Negative 
aspect of the fact. 

n it's H 

piatt^edho' sad-amdat} i 57 i 

Translation: The Negative is the aspect of 
Non-existence. 

Commentary. Accordmg to the pnnaple of the 
Jaina philosophy, a thing has many aspects From 
one standpomt, it may be said to be Existent while 
from another, Non-existent. ‘V^dhi and for the matter 
of that, the Vidhi-Sadhaka (AfBrmative) Hetu relates 
itself to the Existential aspect of the thmg, Nisedha 
and for the matter of &at, the Nisedha-Sadhaka 
(Negative) Hetu relates itself to the Non-existential 
aspect of the thing. 

SIFT^W: 

U Vi U 

sa caturdha piag-abhavali pradhvanisabhavah 

itaretarabhavo’ lyantabhavad ca i 58 i 

Translation: That is of four kmds, viz. Prior 
Non-existence, Posterior Non-existence, Reciprocal 
Non-existence and Absolute Non-existence. 

Commentary- It has been said that a Nisedha- 
Sadhaka Hetu relates itself to the aspect of Non- 
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existence in a thing and the Vidhi-Sadhaka, to the 
aspect of Existence. Hie older logicians did not 
speak of any different modes of Existence and hence 
the present author does not classify Existence. But 
as regards Negation or non-Existence four forms of it 
are distinguishable, which are stated in this Sutra and 
described in the Sutra foUowmg. 

TOW W g c'dVi : 

M U M 

yan-nivjttav eva kmyasya samulpattih sd'sya piag- 
abhavah • • 

Translation* What subsiding, a fact in the 
form of Its effect comes into existence is its Pnor 
Non-existence. 

Commentary: What (e. g , B) coming to an end, 
a certain phenomenon (e. g.. A) comes mto existence, 
is its Pragabhava or Prior Non-existence. But if the 
said phenomenon A is capable of coming into existence, 
although the phenomenon B continues in existence, 
B cannot be the Prior Non-existence of A Thus 
sometimes Knowledge anses when Darkness subsides, 
but Darkness cannot be looked upon as the Pnor 
Non-existence of Knowledge (for. Knowledge may 
arise even though Darkness continues in existence). 
Darkness cannot be looked upon as the Prior Non- 
existence of the Knowledge-or-Form (/Spff) even, 
although ordinarily, we come to perceive the Form 
(of a thing) only when Darkness is removed For, 
tliere are beings who can perceive the Form (of a thmg) 
even in Darkness. 
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tI«IT 

U'^o U 

yatha mrt-pinda-mvittav eva samutpadyammasya 
ghatasya imt-pindaJi i 60 i 

Translation- For imtance: The lump of clay 
(is the Pnor Non-existence), of the pitcher which is 
formed (ojit of it) on its cessation to exist. 

Commentary- As long as the Clay remains m a 
lump, there is no Pitcher When, however, a Pitcher 
IS formed out of it, the Clay no long^ exists as a 
lump of Clay Hence the lump of Clay is technically 
an instance of the Pnor Non-existence, viz., of the 
Pitcher. 

n S? H 

yad utpattau karyasyavadyam v^attif} so’ sya 
pradhvamsSbhaval} > 61 i 

Translation. That arising, a fact which was an 
effect, comes to an end as a nuitter of necessity is its 
Posterior Non-existence {pradhvamsdbhavah)- 

Commentary- Let us suppose that a fact (e g., 
B) which was not existing from the beginninj^ess time 
but which came mto existence at a certain point of 
tune as an effect or result of Something else, comes to 
an end as a matter of necessity, when another pheno- 
menon (e g.. A) occurs; in that case, A would be the 
Posterior Non-exist^ce, of B. 
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• u n 

yatha kapala-kadambako^attau niyamato vipadya^ 
manasya kaladasya kapala-kadambakani » 62 i 

Translation: For instance: The coUeclion of 
pitcher-pieces (is the Posterior Non-existence), of the 
Pitcher which is necessarily destroyed on the rise of 
the Pitcher-pieces. 

Commentary: When a Pitcher is broken, Pieces 
come into existence; but in other words, Pieces coming 
into existence, the Pitcher must necessanly be broken. 
Pieces are thus the Posterior Non-existence of the 
Pitcher. 

svariipantaratsvarupa-vyavittii itaielaiabhavaJj « 63 1 

Translation. Reciprocal Non-existence (itare- 
taiSbhavah) imphes the retrogression of the nature of 
a thing from the nature of its opposite. 

Commentary: Two things, opposed to each oth® 
in nature (and not simply in outward appearance) 
may be said to imply the Non-mustence-of-each-oflier. 
This mode of Non-existence is the ItaretarSbhavah, 
otherwise called the An^poha. 

■ yatha stawbha-svabhavSt kumblta-svabhava- 

vySvrtiib • ^ * 
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Translation: For instance. The retrogression 
of the nature of a Pitcher from the nature of a Pillar. 




U II 

Mla-tiayapek^ hi tadatmya-panmma-nivtttir 
atyantabhavah i 65 i 

Translation. Absolute Non-eiastence (or the 
{atyantabhava of a thing) is what, m all the three 
tunes, contradicts its identical nature 

Commentary: What is essentially opposed to 
the nature of a thmg, its immutable nature as it was 
m the past, as it is in the present and as it will 
continue to be m the future, is its Absolute Non- 
existence 

^ ll %% II ' 

yathd cetcmacetanayoh^ « 66 i 

Translation. As for mstance: The Conscious 
and the Unconscious. 

Commentary Consdousness was never, can 
never be, nor will ever be the prmciple of the Uncon- 
sdous substances, e.g , the Pudgala or matter. For, 
tins IS agamst the very nature of Consciousness. 
Smularly, the Unconscious substance, e g , Matter is 
incapable of taming mto a Conscious bemg, because ’ 
this agam is against the nature of an Unconscaous 
substance. The Conscious and the Unconsdous are 
^ thus the Absolute Non-existences of each other. 
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n ^V9 u 

upalabdher api dvaividhyam aviruddhopakbdhir 
viruddhopalabdhid ca i 67 i 

Translation: There are two kinds of the Positi- 
vely Cognised (upalabdhf) Marks, viz., the Positively- 
cognised-compatible (avituddha-upalabdhi) and the 
Positively-cognised-incompatible (viruddha-upalabdhf) 

Commentary: The Reason or the Mark in a 
syllog;ism has already been said to be eiflier the 
Positively-Cognised or the Negatively-Cognised.* The 
Positivdy-Cognised Mark, again, is either Compati- 
ble-with-(i.e., Unopposed-to)-the-Proven or Ihcompati- 
ble-with-(i.e., opposed-to)-it* 

tatraviruddhopalabdhir vidhi-siddliau ^o^hS • 68 1 

Translation: Of these, the Positively-Cognised- 
compatible proves vidhi (aflBnnation or existence) and 
is of six kinds. 

sddhyenanruddhSSnaip vySpya-kdrya-kar0}ii-p^7Yar 
' ceaottaracara-sahacarSnam upcdedtdht iti • 65 i 

Translation: A Mark, Compatible-with-ft^ 
Proven may be Positively-Cognised as the ‘pervaded 
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{yyapya), the ‘effect’ (JcSiya), the cause {karana), the 
antecedent (puiva-cata), the ‘subsequent {iittara-cafa) 
or the ‘conconutant’ (sahacara) (of the Proven). 

Commentary The above are the six modes of 
the Positively-Cogmsed Compatible Mark, Aviruddha- 
upalabdhi Hetu. These will be illustrated hereafter 

The logicians of the Buddhist school contend 
that to establish a Vidhi or afSrmative relation between 
the Mark and the Proven, a Compatible Mark is 
dther the SvabhSva of (i e., identical m-natuiemfh) 
or the Katya of (i e , the effect of) the Proven. A 
Karana, i e, what is the ‘cause’ of the Proven, 
cannot serve as the Compatible Mark m such a matter 
The Buddhists point out that a ‘cause’ does not 
invariably produce the ‘effect’. The potency of a 
‘cause’ may be suppressed, besides, many other condi> 
tions must operate in order that an ^ect may be 
produced. Thus it is limt in order that an effect- 
phenomenon may be inferred from some other pheno- 
menon as Its cause, one must be sure that (i) its potency 
to produce the said effect is ummpaired and (ii) all 
the conditions for the production of the said effect are 
collected m it As it is impossible for one to be sure 
of these two pre-requmtes, it is unsafe, the Buddhists 
contend, to predict the ‘effect’ from the ‘cause*. 

The Jama philosophers controvert the above 
position of the Buddhist thinkers in the following 
Sutra. 
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PromStfa-m^a-talt\SlokBlaAkSrai: ]JI, 70. 

tamasvinyam SsvadyamanadamrSdi-phala-rasadeka- 
f^pSdy-anionitim dbhimcmyanianat 
abhimatam eva kirn api karanam hetutaya yatra dakter 
apratiskhakmam apara-kara^a^sdkdlyam or i 70 i 

Translation: By admitting the validity of the 
Inference about the Fonn etc., throu^ the Inference 
about the one Totality (of conditions) from the taste of 
the juice of fruits, e. g., a mango in a dark ni^t, (the 
Buddlusts admit) some cause to be the Mark or Reason, 
m which there are the unimpairment of the potency 
and the collection of the other conditions. 

Commentary : The Jainas controvert the Buddhist 
contention (that a ‘cause* cannot serve as a sure 
Reason, that is, it is impossible to infer the Effect 
from the Cause), by pointing out that the Buddhists 
themselves admit the validity of some Inferences in 
which an ‘effect-phenomenon’ is inferred from a 
‘cause-phenomenon*. The Jmnas further show that 
the Buddhists admit also that in such Inferences one 
knows for certain tiiat the potency of the ‘cause’ to 
produce the effect remains unimpaired and that all the 
conditions for the production of the ‘effect’ are present 
in the ‘cause’. 

Let us take the case of a man who is tasting the 
juice of a sweet fniit lilre a mango in a dark ni^t. 
The darkness of the ni^t obviously prevents him 
from having a d/rec/ perception (pratyaksa) of the 
fruit or its Form. Nevertheless from the Taste of the 
juice, he infers about the Form of the fruit. From the 
Taste, he infers at first about the one Totality of the 
conditions which generates that taste; and then, from 
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that Totality of conditions, he infers about the Form 
of the thing This Inference about the Form from 
the Taste mvolves the followmg data, the vahdity of 
which is admitted by the Buddhists, viz , the man had 
perceived the Form (Say A), some time before, this 
onginal percept of the form (Say Al) m the succeedmg 
momeht which was of the same kmd with the Onginal 
percept (A) and with it an Idea of the Taste, which is, 
of course, an experience different from die Ongmal 
percept Thus the Inference about the Form from the 
Taste, involves the vahdity of the assumption that 
the onginal percept of the Form (A) caused an- 
other percept of the Form (A) in the succeedmg 
moment which was of the same kmd with the original 
.percept This is admittmg that there are cause-pheno- 
mena which lead to the Effect-phenomena and that m 
these Cause-phenomena, their capacity to produce the 
Effect and the presence of all the requisite conditions 
for producmg the Effects, are possible to be determined. 

The Buddhists turn round and say that the Infer- 
ence about the Form from the Taste does not involve, 
as shown above, any assumption that a Cause produced 
the Effect and as such the former would serve as a 
valid Reason Accordmg to the Buddhists, the given 
Inference mvolves the operation of a Svabhava Hetu 
in the followmg manner The onginal percept of the 
Form (say A) bemg of such and such a nature is cap- 
able of producmg the succeeding percept of the Form 
(say Al) of such and such a nature, as it produces the 
Taste of such and such a nature. The producfaon of 
Al by A here mvolves the idenUty-of-nature of A and 
Al, because a thing can produce another which is only 
of the same essence with it The Jainas point out that 
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even the relationship of the Identity-in-nature between 
A and Al, as alleged by the Buddhists, cannot be 
discovered without first det^minmg the absence of any 
obstacles between A and Al, and the presence of all 
the conditions in A for leading to Al. The Jamas 
argue that if after ascertaining the facts (i) that there 
is nothing to hinder A fromleadmg to Al, and (li) that 
there are all the conditions present in A for its leading 
to Al one says that A is the cause of A, and in other 
words, that A is the Klhana-Hetu which is competent 
to lead to the SEdhya, Al, his position would m no 
way be wrong. 

The real test m such cases, according to the Jamas, 
IS whether the Mark is invanably connected with the 
Proven. Judged by this test, the Kgrana-Hetu in a. 
Syllogism, as also the Hetu m the argument, ‘There is 
Shade here because there is the Cover (e.g., an um- 
brella)’, are valid Hetus 

pwvacarottaiacamyor na svabhSva-karya-kSratfa- 
bhavau tayol} kaJa-vyavahitav anupaJambhat i 71 ' 

Translation: The Antecedent {^rvMora) and 
the Subsequent (uttaracara) have not the natures oj the 
THftnHnfl] (svabhovo) or of ^e Cause-and-Eflfect (karya- 
karana). For these relations (of Identity and Causality) 
are never known to subsist between phenomena which 
are separated by an mtenml of time. 

Commentary: Some thinkers contend 
Mark which is related to the Proven as its Antecedent 
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or as its Subsequent is induded in the dass of Marks 
which are either Identical-in-nature with the Ptoven or 
related to it as Cause-Effect and need not be mentioned 
separately. This, however, is an erroneous view mas- 
much as two phenomena which are Identical-m-nature 
must be synchronous and in case they are Causally 
connected they must not be separated by any interval 
of tune. For mstance, the relation of Identity subsists 
between the fact of bemg a Product, and the fact of 
being Non-eternal the two facts, not bemg separated 
from one another by any mterval of time Then again 
the Causal Relation can subsist between two pheno- 
mena, when one owes its ongm to the other; and this 
again is possible if the two phenomena are not separa- 
ted by any mterval of time. Fire and Smoke, for ins- 
tance, are causally connected and are never separated 
in tune Hence the Antecedmit (puivacara) and the 
Subsequent (jittaiacmd) Hetus cannot be mduded in 
the Hetus which are either Identical-m-nature (5 vahhuva) 
with or are related to the Proven as its Cause {kaicmd) 
or Effect (kaiya); for, admittedly, the Purvacara and 
the Uttaracara Hetus, as their names imply, are sepa- 
rated from the Sadhya by an mterval of time 

U II 

na catikiantanSgatayor jagrad-da^asamvedana- 
maroaiayol} prabodhotpatau piati karaf/atvam, vyavahi- 
tatvena nirvyapaiatvat 1 72 1 

Traiklation . And the fact of one’s being awake 
m the past and the fact of one’s death m future are 
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not respectively the causes of one’s waking consdloiis< 
ness and of one’s seeing omens at present, for, tiiese 
being separated are unrelated. 


Commentary: The pnnciple of this Sutra as al- 
ready indicated in the last one, is that the Cause and 
the Effect must be immediately and directly connected. 
It is sometimes said that a man is conscious after his 
sleep because he was so before his sleep; and that one 
sees bad omens (e.g., he does not see the polestar) 
because he will die soon. These are loose expressions. 
There can be no immediate connection between a 
man’s previous consciousness and his present cons- 
ciousness and between his death which is to take 
place in future and the fact of his seeing evil omens at 
the present time. Hence these phenomena cannot be 
said to be causally related "If the causal relationship 
be supposed to subsist between such unconnected 
phenomena then anything can be the cause of anythingf’. 


' srfir 'Tsm’PT 

«iK55f sr% M ii 

svO’vyaparapek^ufi hi karyani pr&ti padSrthasya 

kara^alvchvyavastha Kulalasy eva kaladafp pfoti '73 ' 


translation: A thing is said to be the cause of 
another, when the latter is dependent on the operation 
of the former in the same way as a Pitcher on that oi 
the potter. 

Commentary: To know whether the 
tionship subsists between two phenomena, the test oi 
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Anvaya (eg, A existing, B invariably exists) and 
Vyatireka, e g , (B not existing, A never exists) is to be 
applied. In order that the two phenomena, e g , A and 
B may stand the test, one, Le , A must be shown to be 
dependent on the ener^ing or some activity (yyapara) 
of B. A Pitcher can be made only if there be a Potter 
(anvayay, if there be no Potter, no Pitcher can come 
into bemg (vyatireka) This invariable relationship 
(anvaya-vyatireka) between a Pitcher and the Potter is 
due to the fact that it is because of the activity of the 
Potter that the Pitcher can come into being So it is 
that A can be called the effect of B, if its existence is 
due to some productive activity of B 

U \9Y U 

na ca vyavahitayos tayor vyapara-parikalpanarn 
nySyyam atipiasakteh i 74 < 

Translation: The supposition of an essential 
connection between two phenomena (i.e , of a relation- 
ship of one being dependent on the operation of the 
other) which are separated from each other is not ngbt, 
because of the fallacy of “the over-wide range” (ati- 
prasakti) 

Commentary; The fallacy of Ati-prasakti consists 
m findmg a connection where there is not, i e , between 
two unconnected phenomena To find a connection 
between a past and a future phenomena, to say that 
one causes, i e , actively produces the other, to say, for 
instance, that the present wakmg consciousness of a 
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man is the effect of his being awake in the past or that' 
his seeing bad omens at present is due to his inmii* 
nent death in future, is ffius committing the fallacy of 
Ati-prasakti. 

M isSC U 

parampara-vyavahitmam paie^am apt tat-kalpa- 
nasya nivarayitum aiakyatmt • 75 • 


Translation; Because it would then be impracti- 
cable to prevent that supposition (of relationship) bet- 
ween other mutually isolated things. 


Commentary: The Jaina thinker’s contention is, 
as we have seen, that there cannot be any causal re- 
lationship between phenomena which are isolated, even 
though they ate Antecedent or Subsequent, one to the 
other. Causal relationship mvolves the genesis of the 
one phenomenon from the other and according^ two 
phenomena which are separated by an interval of toe 
(being Antecedent or subsequent one to the other) 
cannot be said to be causally connected. The Jama 
writer points out in this Smra that if the causal rela- 
tionship were possible between two phenomma which 
are Antecedent or Subsequent, one to 
is no reason why it would not be possible betwwn 
phenomena which are much more widely separated 
from one another. The opposite party here toy ^ 
tend that in the matter of causality, the 
of the Anvaya and the Vyatireka is the test, the eaa 
ence or absence of any interval or isolating matt® 
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bemg inessential. For instance, Wood-and-Fire is the 
cause of Smoke because there is the Anvaya-Vyatireka 
relation between Wood-and-Fire and Smoke. Let us 
suppose that there is some Sugar m Wood-and-Fire. 
Admttedly, there is Smoke there; but you cannot say 
that Sugar is the cause of Smoke, althou^ there is 
nothmg to separate Sugar from Smoke here. Hence 
it IS, the opposite party contends, m the matter of 
causahty the apphcabihty of the Anvaya-Vyatireka test 
is ess^tial and not the presence or absence of any 
isolatmg matter between die two phenomena. The 
Jamas pomt out that if the phenomena are isolated, 
you cannot apply the test of Anvaya-Vyatireka. Cons- 
ciousness for a Sleep and Future-death are isolated 
from Consdousness-after-sleep and present si^t of 
Omens respectively The relation of Anvaya is m- 
applicable here. Everyone will admit that when there 
IS Consciousness-after-sleep, there is no Consdousness- 
before-sleep and when there is the sight-of-Omens, 
there is no death (i e., the man is hvmg) The opposite 
party msists that the Anvaya may be apphcable, al- 
though the phenomena may be isolated. He would 
say that Consciousness-before-sleep, eiristing m its own 
time and Future-death happemng m its own tinift 
produce their respective effects, i.e., consciousness-after- 
sleq) and present sight-of-Omrais in different times and 
are thus positively (emvc^d) connected with them. To 
this contention, the Jama reply is that if you say that 
there is thus Anvaya between phenomena, erifiting or 
occurring m different times, anything CTisting at any 
time may be looked upon as the cause of anything 
existing at a different time. The opposite party may 

say that m order that a causal relation may be esta- 
10 
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Mshed, the Vyatireka test also should be appKcable. 
pie J^as pomt out, if tihe two phenomena are iso- 
lated the Vyatireka test is clearly inapplicabe. Take, 
for instance, Consciousness-before-sleep. Admittedly’ 
Consciousness-after-sleep is an event existing when 
Consciousness-before-sleep as an event does not exist. 
So, It cannot be said that Consciousness-before-sleep 
not existing. Consciousness-after-sleep does not exist. 
The Vyatireka test is thus inapplicable 

The Jaina theory is thus estabhshed that if two 
phenomena are isolated there cannot be any causal 
relationship between them. 

sahacarinoh parasparthsvarupa-pantyagem tadat- 
myanupapattefy sahotpadem tad~upapatti-vipatted ca 
sahacara-hetor api proktesu mnupfoveda^ 1 76 1 

Translation : Two things which are concomitant 
cannot be Identical-in-natuxe, as they would thereby 
lose their respective natures; and because they are pro- 
duced simultaneously, none of them can be said to nse 
from the other; hence the Concomitant {sahacard) 
Mark also cannot be included withm the said classes. 

Commentary: In this SQtra the Jaina logician 
means to point out that the Sahacara Hetu (the Made 
which is Concomitant with the Proven) ^0 is an 
independent Hetu and cannot be brought under the 
Identity-Hetu or the Effect-Hetu or the Cause-Hetu 
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If there is Identity m two concomitant things, then 
they have no principle of mutual exclusion in them 
and hence their independence of each other becomes 
impossible. Again, if one of them be supposed to nse 
from the other, then their concomitance becomes 
impossible, as in that case one must succeed the other. 
But this is not the case. Hence it (the Sahacara Hetu) 
is not mcluded in the Svabhava, the Karya and the 
Klrana Hetus” 


ll?rf ^ 5T qftoiltWFT 





f5^: *7 (( \3\9 l( 



dhavamh paimatmUn piayatnanantaiiyakatvStf 
yaf} piayatnSnantmiyaka^ sa paujatiman yatha stam- 
bho, yo va na paiiijatiman sa na ptayaPianantailyidco 
yatha vandhyeyab piayatnanantaiiyakad ca dhvanis 
tasmdt parvjatiman tti vyapyasya sadhyenavnuddha- 
syopalabdhib sadimmyeija vaidharmyaja ca i 77 i " 

Translation Sound is subject to Modification, 
because it is a Product whatever is a Product is sub- 
ject to Modification: As for mstance, a Pillar. On the 
other hand, whatever is not subject to Modification is 
not a Product As for Instance, the Barren Woman’s 
Son. Now, sound is a Product Hence it is subject to 
Modifica,tioii. Here, the Mark is the Pervaded (yySpyd) 
of the Proven, compatible with it. Positively-perceived, 
both Homogeneously and Heterogeneously. 



24^ PranSna-m^a-iattiSIokSlaiikBri^ : JIT, 77. 7S. 

Co)i&{entary: The above is an instance of the 
five-limbed syJlo^m which is meant for unintelligent 
persons and which illustia^ the use of the A\iruddha- 
Upalabdhi Hetu of the Vyapya form. In tins, ‘Sound 
is subject to Modification* is the Pratijna or Proposi- 
tion, stating the Abode idltamii) uith the Proven 
{sadhya-^iarma) contained in it ‘Because it is a Pro- 
duct* is the statement of the Mark (//e/u), ‘Whate^’er is 
a Product* etc., are the statements of the Homogeneous 
{sadhamya) and tlie Het^ogeneous (yaidham^a) ex- 
amples (dr^tanta) respectively pointing out the Mar 
and the Barren Woman’s Son and showing the ‘pava- 
sion’ (yyapti). Now, ‘Sound is a Product’, is the Appli- 
cation (fq>anayd). ‘Hence it is subject to Modification* 
is the Conclusion (mgantand). In this AnumSna, the 
Mark, ‘Because it is a Product’, require a little atten- 
tion. It is a Positively cognised {upalabdhi) h^k. The 
Mark is also a Compatible (aTdruddhd) one as it esta- 
blishes some form or mode of VidH (Existence or 
AfBrmation). We have seen that a Positively cognis^ 
compatible mark may be of six kinds. The Mark in 
the argument under consideration, comes under the 
first class. It is the VySpya Hetu or the ‘Pervaded’ 
Mark. Although all Marks must be ‘pervaded’ by the 
Proven in order to be true Maries, the given Mark is 
called the Vyapya Hetu h^e, in order to indicate Utet 
it is of the same Nature wdfli the Proven and not its 
Cause or Bfiect etc. (The VySpya Hetu is practically 
the same as the Svabhlva Hetu). 

3t?cq:5r 

ii n 
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astyatra gin-mkunje dhananjayo dimnopalambhad 
Ui kaiyasya • 78 i 

Translation. There is Fire m this Hill-grove; 
As Smoke is seen: Here the Mark is the Effect (karya). 

Commentary. Smoke is the Effect of Fire. Hence 
Smoke which is the Mark here is the KSrya Hetu, i.e , 
the Effect Mark coming under the second class of the 
Positively-cognised Compatible Marks. 

W \a% U 

bhavisyaU varsam tatha-vidha-varivalia-vilokanad 
iti karaiyasya i 79 i 

Translation. There will be a Shower of rain: 
As Clouds corresponding to that is seen. Hence the 
Mark is the Cause {karaQd), 

Commentary: From the huge mass of swellmg 
Cloud, people infer an impending Shower of ram. This 
IS an instance of the Karana Hetu coming under the 
third class of the Aviruddha Upalabdhi. 

\\ no u 

udesyafi muhUrtante ti^a-tarakd pwiarxasiudaya- 
dardanad iti pRivacaiasya i 8o > 

Translation : A Muhurta after, the constellation 
of Tisya will rise, as Punarvasu constellation is 
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seen to rise. Here the mark is the Antecedent Purva- 
cara. 

Commentary: Tisya, otherwise called Pusya-star 
rises after Punarvasu star. This is an instance of the 
POrvacara Hetu coming under the fourth class of the 
Aviruddha-Upalabdhi. 

rVc^Ti 't’Hl ll H 

udagur muhvtrtat ptirvam p^vapMlgunya uttaraphal- 
gunlnam udgamopalabdher ity uttaracarasya > • 

Translation: A Muhflrta before, the PBrva- 
phtUgunl constellation rose; As the Uttara-phalgunl 
constellation is seen to nse. Here the Mark is Subse- 
quent. 

Commentary : Purva-phalgunI constellation nses 
before Uttara-phSlguni stars This is an instance of 
the Uttaracara Hetu coming under the fifth class of the 
Positively-cognised Compatible Marks. 

II II 

astJba sahakara-phale rf^a-vide^ab samasvadya- 
mana-iasa-vide^ad iti sahacarasya • 82 i 

Translation* There must be a particular kind 
of shape in the mango fruit. As this has a partic^r 
kind of juice which is being tasted. Here the Mark is 
the Concomitant (sahacara). 
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Commentary: This is an instance of the Sahacara 
Hetu coming under the sixth class of the Aviruddha 
Upalabdhi 

The above are the six direct modes of the Avirud- 
dha Upalabdhi Hetu. Ihere may be other indirect 
forms of such Hetus which should be included m the 
SIX described above. One of such mdirect forms is 
called the Kaiya-Kaiya-aviruddha-upalabdhi, which 
may be descnbed as a Compatible Mark which is 
Positively cognised to be the effect of the effect of the 
Proven’. Let A be the Effect of B and let B be the 
Effect of C. One argues ‘Here there was C, because 
A IS seen’. The Anumana here is based on a KSiya- 
kSiya-aviruddha-upalabdhi Hetu This is to be in- 
cluded m the Karya-aidruddha-Upalabdhi Hetu, 
illustrated above. 

wuddhopalabdhis tu pratii^edha-praUpattau sapta- 
piakara > 83 i 


Translation: A Positively-cognised-Incompatible 
Mark (wuddha upalabdhi), however, proves Pratisedha 
(or the element of Non-existence, i e,. Negation) and is 
of seven kmds 


Commentary- These are descnbed below. 

cPTRJT \\ II 

tatradyd svabhavo'viruddhopalabdhify \ 84 i 
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Translation: Of these, the JSrst is the Positively 
cognised, which is Essentially-Incompatible (with the 
nature of the Proven). 

Commentary: This is the Svabhava-Vn-uddha- 
Upalabdhi-Hetu which is directly opposed to the nature 
of the Proven. 

fm nt;nn 

yatha nasty eva sarvathaikanto* nekUntasyo- 

palambhat i 85 i 

Translation: For instance: There cannot be 
only one aspect (of a thing), for, more than one aspect 
is met with. 

Commentary: ‘One-aspect’ is manifestly opposed 
to and Incompatible with ‘More-than-one-aspect’. Just 
as the nature of a thing which is Existent is opposed 
to and Incompatible with the nature of a thing which 
is Non-existent, so, here in the Sutra, we get an ins- 
tance of a Hetu, (viz., More-than-one-aqiect), the 
nature of whidi is positively-perceived (upalabdki)^ to 
be Incompatible-with (yiruddhd) the nature {svtAhSva) 
of the Sadhya (viz., One-aspect). 

Some objectors here urge that the Hetu m me 
Satra is an Anupalabdhi (j.e., Uncognised or Nega- 
tively-cognised, as we have called it elsewhere) He^ 
and not one which is Upalabdhi or a Positively- 
cognised one. Th^ base their contention on the tesL 
‘Every Negation (Pratisedha is due to Non-cogmtion 
(Negative cognition or Anupalabdhi) The view is not 
correct. 
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For, the Hetu here is not something which is 
merely non-cognised. The objectors may point out that 
the opposition or the incompatibility between ‘one- 
aspect’ and ‘many-aspecf like that between a touch of 
‘fire’ and a touch of ‘cold’ is first established by a non- 
cognition of their respective natures, so that what is 
called the positive-cognition-of-the-Incompatibility is 
essentially but the non-cognition-of-the-natures. The 
Jainas in criticism of this position point out that a 
similar line of argument mi^t as well show that be- 
cause an AnumSna is based on the Perception 
{praiyaksa) of, say, the Hfil (the Abode) and of Smoke 
(the Reason), therefore, the Anumana is nothing but 
fb& Fratyak§a. 

prati^edhya-viruddha-vyaptadJnam tipalabdhayah 

^at I 86 I 

Translation; The Positive-cognition {upalabdhi) 
of what is Ihcompatible-(wrodyfia)-with-the-pervaded 
(vyapta) etc. of what is to be negated (i e., the Proven) 
are six in number. 

Commentary: There are, as already said, seven 
kinds of the Positively-cognised-Incompatible Marks 
(vir«rfrf//ff-i(pcrfa£ii^ri/) which lead to a negative conclusion 
ipratisedha). Of these, the first, i. e., the Svabhava- 
Viruddha has already been described and illustrated. 
The other modes of the Viruddha-upalabdhi are the 
Viruddha-karya, the Virudha-Karana, the Viruddha- 
pSn'acara, the Viruddha-Uttaracara and the Viruddha- 
sahacara, which are illustrated below. 
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viruddlm-vyaptopalabdhvr yathd nasty asya piahsas 
tattvesu niscayas tatra samdehat i 87 i 


Translation: This man has not yet determined 
the truths; for he has doubts regarding them. This is 
an instance, where the Mark is Positively cogmsed 
(upalabdhi) to be ‘pervaded-(vy5^te)“by-what-is-Ihcom- 
patible (viruddim) with the Proven. 

Commentary : Here ‘Determination of the truths* 
is the Proven, the negation of which is to be esta- 
bhshed. The Incompatible or the opposite of the 
‘Determination of the truths’ is ‘non-determination of 
truths’. ‘Having doubts* is the Mark which is ‘perva- 
ded’ by (i.e., invariably connected with) ‘the non- 
determination of truths’ which is opposed to and 
Incompatible with the Proven. Hence the Hetu in the 
given example is the Viruddha-vyapta-upalabdhL 

vUuddhorkdfyopcdabdhir yathd na vidyatd sya 
krodhddy-upaddntir yadana-vtkdrddefy i 88 i 

Translation: This man’s temper is not yet cooled 
down; because he has an angry face etc. This is an 
instance where the Mark is Positively-cognised (upalab- 

dhi) to be the-E{Fect-(/:5rja)-of-what-is-Incompatible- 

with-(v/rMdy/w)-the-Proven. 
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Commentary: ‘Here Coolness of temper’ is the 
Proven, the negation of which is to be estabhshed. The 
Incompatible or the opposite of ‘the coolness of 
temper’ is ‘hot temper’. ‘Red angry face, trembling lips 
etc.’, indicate the Mark which is ‘the-Effect-of-hot- 
temper’, which is opposed to and Incompatible with 
the Proven Hence the Hetu m the given example is 
the Viruddha-k^a-upalabdhi 






I) 11 


wuddharkaiaJiopaldbdhn yatha nasya mahatsei 
asatyam vacafy samasti, raga-dve^a-kalusyakalafikita- 
jfidna-sampannatvat i 89 i 


Translation’ The speech of this sage is not false ; 
for, he has knowledge which is not tarnished by the 
stam, due to attachment and envy. This is an mstance 
where the Mark is Positively cogmsed {tipalabdhi) to 
be the Cause {Jem anti) of what is Incompatible-with 
(yvuddha) the Proven 

Commentary Here ‘Falseness of speech’ is the 
Proven, the negation of which is to be established 
The opposite, or the Incompatible of ‘Falseness’ is 
‘truth of speech’ Knowledge which is not tarmshed 
by the stam due to attachment and envy is the Mark 
which is the ‘cause’ of ‘truth of speech’ which is 
opposed to and Incompatible, with the Proven here. 
Hence the Hetu m the given example is the Viruddha- 
Karana Upalabdhi 
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gsrara n %o ir 

viruddha-purvacatopalabdhir yatha nodgamisyati 
muhurtante pusya-tara rohaiy-udgamat i 90 i 

Translation. A Muhurta after, the Pusya-star 
will not rise; for RohinI is seen to rise. This is an 
instance where the Mark is Positively-cogmsed (upa~ 
labdhi) to be the Antecedent (pufvacara) of what is 
Incompatible with (yiruddha) the Proven. 

Commentary: Here ‘the rise of the Pusya-star* is 
the Proven, the negation of which is to be estabhshed. 
The opposite or the Incompatible of the nse of the 
Pusya-star’ is the rise of the Mrgaislrsa-star because 
just before the Pusya Star, it is Punarvasu which is to 
arise. The rise of the Rohini is the Mark (a pheno- 
menon) which is Antecedent to ‘the rise of Mrga^irsa 
star’ which is opposed to or Incompatible with the 
Proven. Hence the Hetu in the given example is the 
Viruddha-Purvacara-upalabdhi. 



viiuddhottaiacaiopalabdhir yatha nodaganmuhurtat 
purvarti mrgadira!} pui vaphaJguny-udayat i 91 i 

Translation: A Muhurta before, Mrga^irah 
did not rise; for, Plirva-phalgunI is rising This is an 
instance where the Mark is Positively-cogmsed (upalab- 
dhi) to be the Subsequent (uttaracara) of what is 
incompatible-with (ytruddha) the Proven. 
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COMMENTARY : Here ‘tiie rise of Mrga&rah’ is tiie 
Proven, the negation of which is to be estabhshed. 
The opposite or the Incompatible of ‘the rise of 
Mrga^irah’ is ‘the rise of Magha’ Because after the 
nse of Mrga^nrah, it is the Ardra-stars etc., that are to 
rise The ‘nse of &e Purva-phalgunl-star’ is the Mark, 
(a phenomenon) which is Subsequent to ‘the rise of the 
Ma^a-star’ which is opposed to or Incompatible 
with the Proven. Hence the Hetu m the given ©lample 
is the Viruddha Uttaracara Upalabdhi. 

W U 

. viru^a-sahacaropalabdhiryath5 nasty asya mithya- 
jHanam samyag-daidandt 1 92 i 

Translation: This man has not any false know- 
ledge, for, he has got the right faith. This is an 
instance where the Mark is Positively cognised {upalab- 
dhi) to be the Concomitant {sahacara) of what is 
Incompatible (viruddha) with the Proven. 

Commentary* Here ‘False Knowledge’ is the 
Proven, the negation of which is to be established. 
The opposite or the Incompatible of False knowledge* 
is ‘True knowledge*. ‘Right Faith* is the Mark which 
accompanies ‘True knowledge’ which is opposed to and 
Incompatible with the Proven. Hence the Hetu in the 
given example is the Viruddha-sahacara Upalabdhi. 

The above are the seven bnds of the Positively- 
cogmsed-Ihcompatible Marks It may be observed that 
all these Marks are Incompatble with or opposed to 
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the Proven, directly or immediately. If, however, we 
take into consideration the fact tMt a Mark may be 
opposed to the Proven not immediately but also im- 
mediately, we get various other kinds of Incompatible 
Marks, all of which, no doubt may be classed under 
the seven kinds of the Marks, descnbed above. Thus, 
we may consider three sub>classes under tiie class of 
the Positively-cognised-Essentially-Incompatible Mark 
{svabhava-viruddha-UpalabdUt). These are illustrated as 


follows:— 

1. Kaiya-viruddha-Upalabdhi: Where the Incom- 
patibility subsists between the Mark and the Effect of 
the Proven. Thus, let us take the AnumSna: ‘ThK 
TTiflu has in him no cause of pain for he has pleasure’. 
Here ‘cause of pain’ is the Proven and ‘pleasure’, the 
Mark. The Mark is Incompatible with the Proven 
here but not so, directly: for, strictly speaking, ‘p^- 
sure’ is opposed to ‘pain’ only, which is but the Effect 
of the Proven. Thus, the Mark here is opposed to the 
Effect of the Proven and this accounts for the Essen- 
tial-Incompatibility (thou^, mediate, after all) of the 


Mark with the Proven. 

2. Vydpaka-viruddha-tpalabdhi: Where the in- 
compatibility subsists between the Mark and me 
‘pervader’ {vyapaka) of the Proven. Thus, let us me 
the Anumana;- ‘Physical contact etc. 

are not sources of knowledge; for, these ^ 
dous (phenomena)’. Here, ‘source of l^wkdge « m 
Proven and ‘unconsdous’ the Mark. The 
compatible with the Proven here but not so, 
for, strictly speaking ‘unconscious’ is opposed to co^ 
S’ oidy. It IS to be observed, however, that 
‘consdousness’ is the ‘pervader’ {vyapaka) of source o 
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knowledge (vySpya) in the sense that all sources of 
knowledge are consdous processes Thus the given 
Mark here is opposed to the ‘pervader’ of the Proven, 
and this accounts for the essential Incompatibility 
(throng mediate, after all) of the Mark with the Proven. 

3. Kaiana-vuuddha-upalabdhi: Where the In- 
compatibihty subsists between the Mark and the ‘cai^e 
of the Proven’. Thus let us take the AnumSna: ‘That 
man is not shivermg; for, there is Fire dose to him’. 
Here ‘shivering’ is the Proven and ‘Fire’, the Mark. 
The Mark is Incompatible with the Proven here, but 
not so, directly; for, stnctly speaking. Fire (heat) is 
opposed to Cold only, which is but the ‘cause of the 
Proven’. Thus the given Mark here is opposed to the 
‘cause of the Proven’, and this accounts for the Essen- 
tial Incompatibility (&ou^, mediate, after all) of the 
Mark with flie Proven. 

There may be similar sub-classes under the other 
classes of the Positively-cognised Incompatible Marks. 
We nmy notice one only here. Let us take the Anu- 
mSna: ‘This man has not the peculiar shivering etc., 
due to cold; for, there is Smoke here’. Here ‘shiver- 
ing’ etc., is the Proven and ‘smoke’ the Mark. The 
Mark and the Proven here are no doubt opposed to 
^ch other but not so, directly. Cold which is the 
‘cause of shivering’ etc. is opposed to Fire, the EflFect 
of which IS smoke Thus the ‘cause of the Mark’ here 
is opposed to the ‘cause of the Proven’, and this ac- 
counts for the Incompatibihty (though, mediate after 
all) of the Mark with the Proven The Hetu m this 
Mumana is called the Karana-viruddha-Kaiya- 
Upalabdhi. It is obviously included in the Viruddha- 
Karya-Upalabdhi Hetu. 
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t^, 3{fg^5Tgq^s^f^- 


anupalabdher qpi dvairOpyam 
viruddhanupalabdhid ca i 93 i 


II II 

aviruddhanupalabdhir 


/ Negatively cognised {anupa^ 

labdhp Mark also is of two kinds, viz., the Negatively- 
cognised Compatible (avtuddha) and the Negativdy- 
cognised Incompatible (yiruddha). 


Commentary: lii the first mode, the Mark which 
is ‘Compatible with or unopposed to the Proven’ (the 
negation of which is to be established) is not cognised. 
In the other mode, the Mark which is ‘Incompatible 
with or opposed to the Proven’ (the negation of which 
is to be established) is not cogmsed. 


IttcfSPPTTT II^YII 

tatrSviruddhdnupalabdhik prati^edhdvabodhe sqpta- 
prakara i 94 i 


Translation: Of these the Negatively-cognised 
(anupalabdhi) Mark which is Compatible (aviruddha) 
proves Negation (prati^edha) and is of seven modes. 

Commentary: The Aviruddha-Anupalabdhi Hetu 
is of seven kinds, which are described below. 

It II 
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pratisedhyenaviruddhananisYabhava-vyapaka-karya- 

karana-purvacarottaracara-sahacaraijamupalabdhir 

m I 95 !• 

Translation: A Negatively-cognised Mark, Com- 
patible-witli-what-is-to-be-negated may be ‘Identical- 
in-nature’ (with the Proven), its ‘Pervader’, its ‘Effect* 
its ‘Cause’, its ‘Antecedent’ its ‘Subsequent’ or its 
‘Concomitant’. 

Commentary: There are the Svabhava-Anupalab- 
dhi, the VySpaka-Anupalabdiu, theKarya-Anulapalab- 
dhi, the Karana-Anupalabdhi, the Ptirvacara-Anupalab- 
dhi, the Uttaracara-Aniq>alabdhi and the Sahacara- 
Anupalabdhi which are illustrated below. 

^ ^ 5 1 n \\ u 

svabhavanupalabdhir yatha nasty atta bMtale 
kianbha t^alabdhi-hksaoa-piaptasya tat-svabhavasya-' 
nupalambhat > 96 i 

Translation; There is no Pitcher here, for its 
nature as known is not cognised. This is an instance 
where the Negatively-cogmsed (anupalabdhi) Mark is 
Compatible with (aviruddha) and Identical-in-nature 
{svabhava) with the Proven. 

Commentary: Here Pitcher is the Proven, the- 
non-existence or negation of which is to be established, 
Pratisedhya. ‘Known nature’, i e., nature as cognisable 
throu^ the senses is the Mark which is Identical- 
(sva6Agvfl)-with-the-nature-of the Pitcher and is Com- 



^-tmtTSbKclsr&Srdh: HI. 97^ SJ, 

patible Caiiruddhd) k. Heno^ the Mark which is 
Negadvely-cognissd, ie., not cognised (fmupalabdhi) 
kere, is the ATirud^-Swabhava-AnnpalabdhL 

fnrrtl=f S|^ xjT^n- 

■ST apakaniqfalabdkir yaiha nasty atra prcdsse 
panasah pSihpSmipalabdheh t 97 i 

Tra>‘SLAI10x: There is no Jack-frnit tree in this 
place; for, no ttee is fonnd here. This is an instance 
vrhere the Negatirelj'-cognissd (ampalabdhf) Mark is 
Comt^dble with(<(7rfn/tfr/Aflr) and &e Pervader (ij'^abor) 
(of the Proven). 

Comsektary: Here ‘Jack-fimit tree’ is the Pio^-ea. 
the non-exist^ce or negation of winch is to be esta- 
blished (pratisedl^a). ‘Tree’ is the Mark, which is the 
^ervadei^ (ryapt&d) of the ‘Jack-firoit tree' in the sense 
that ‘whatever is not a Tree cannot be a Jack-finit 
tret and is Compatible (ar^ddha) wiUi it Hence the 
3iark which is Negadvdy-cognised, L e., not cognised 
(anupalabMf) here, is the Avimddha Vvapaka-Anopa- 
labdhL 

II n 

kSryamq>al^)dkir yatha nasty atrapraiikata-stdcti- 
kam bljam afkwmavalokanat > 98 i 

Transiaiuxs: There is no unimpotent seed here: 
for no shoots are seen. This is an instance where the 
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Negatively-Cognised (anupalab^i) Mark is Compatible 
with (avUuddha) and the Effect of (kaiya) (of the 
Proven). 

Commentary: Here *Unimpot^t Seed’ is the 
Proven the non-existence or the negation of which la 
to be estabhshed (prati^edhya). ‘Shoot’ is the Mark 
which IS the Effect (Kaiya) of the ‘Unimpotent Seed’ 
and is Compatible with (avu uddha) it. Hence the Mark 
which IS Negatively-cognised, i.e , not cognised (anupa- 
labdhi) here is the Aviruddha Karya-Anupalabdhi. 

u %% u 

kara^anupalabdhn yathd na santy asya ptadama- 
prabhrtayo bhavds taftvartha-ifraddhanabhavat i 99 i 

Translation: This man has not the mental 
qualities of Restramt etc , for, he is not found to have 
Faith m the venties. This is an instance where the 
Negatively-cogmsed \cmupalabdhi) Mark is compatible 
with ifmruddha) and the Cause of {karana) (of the 
Proven). 

Commentary* Here‘Restramtietc’ , are the Proven, 
the non-existence or the negation of which is to be 
established (pratjsedhya) ‘Faith m the venties’ is the 
Mwk winch is the Cause (karana) of the ‘Restramt 
etc’, and is Compatible with (aviruddhd) th^. Hence 
the Mark which is Negatively-cogmsed, i.e., not cog- 
nised (anupalabdhi) here, is the Aviruddha-karana- 
Anupalabdhi. 



260 Prama'i^mya-taltvalokaJmikSrai,: ni, 100, 101, 102 

Wil«n<S(5r 

pUrvacaranupalabdld} yatha nodgamisyati muhOr- 
iante svati-nak^airam citrodayada'danat i 100 i 

uttaiacaranupalabdhir yatha nodagamat pSrva- 
hhadrapadd muMrtdt pUrvam uttarabhadiapadodgamS- 
mvagamat i 101 1 

swr^ihi- 

U u 

sahacaranupalabdhu yatha nasty asya samyag- 
jhdnam samyag-daidananupalabdheb i 102 i 

Translation: A Muhorta after, Svati-star will 
jiot rise; for Citra is not seen to rise. This is an ins- 
tance where the Negatively-cogmsed {anupalabdhi) Mark 
is Compatible with (avauddha) and the Antecedent 
(pSrvflcara) of the Proven. 

A MuhUrta before, Purvabhadrapada did not rise, 
for, UttarabhadrapadS is not seen to rise. This is an 
instance, where the»Ne^tively-cognised (anupalcdxM) 
IVIark IS Compatible with (aviruddha) and the Subse- 
quent (uttaiacara) (of the ]^oven). 

This •man has not got Right Knowled^, for, he 
is not found to possess Right Faith. This is 
tance where the Negatively-cognised (am^alabdm) 
Mark is Compatible with {aviruddha) and tiie Con- 
oomitanf {sahacara) (of the Proven). 
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Commentary: In the above instances, the nega- 
tion or the non-existence of the Proven in each case is 
to be estabhshed (pratisedhya). In Shtra 100, the- 
Mark is the Antecedent (pUt vacara) of the Proven, (for, 
Qtra nses just before Svati). In Sutra 101, the Mark 
is the Subsequent (uttai accord) of the Proven (for, Uttara- 
bhadrapada rises just after Purvabhadrapada), and in 
Sutra 102, the Mark is the Concomitant {sahacard), 
of the Proven (for. Right Knowledge is always 
attended with Ri^t Faith). In all these, the Mark is 
Compatible (aviruddha) with the Proven Hence the 
Marks m the three instance, which are Negatively- 
cognised, 1 e , not cognised (am^alabdhi) are respec- 
tively tiiie Anupalabdhi Hetus of the Parvacara, the 
Uttaracara and the Sahacara kmds. 

The above are the seven kinds of the Negativdy- 
Cogmsed Compatible Marks It may be observed that 
all these Marks are Compatible or m agreement with 
the Proven, doectly or immediately. If, howevCT, we 
take mto consideration the fact that a Mhrk may agree 
with the Proven, not immediately but mediately, we get 
vanous other kmds of Compatible Marks, all of which, 
no doubt, may be brought under the seven kinds of 
Marks, described above Only one such mode is 
noticed, here. Let B be the Effect of A and let C be 
the Essential condition {vyapaka) on which B is depen- 
dent. The Anumaua is. ‘There is no A; because C 
IS not seen Here there is agreement between A and C 
but this IS not direct. C is not seen; therefore, its 
Vyapya, B cannot be; and therefore, A, of which B is 
the Effect, cannot be The Hetu m this Anumwa is 
called the Karya-Vyapaka-Anupakbdhi and may be. 
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\\ \o^ II 

vuuddhanupalabdhis tu vidhi-piafltau pa^cadha 

I 103 I 

Translation: ANegatively-cogmsed(an«j7atoWA0 

Mark which is Incompatible (yiruddha) (with the 
Proven) leads to an aflarmative conclusion (vidhi) and 
5s of five kinds. 


Commentary: These are described below 


II 

viruddha~kSrya-kara^-svabhava~yyapaka-sahacaia- 
vupalambha-bhedat > 104 i 



Translation: Because the Negative-cognition 
may be different m accordance with the difference in 
the Non-Cognition of the Mark which may be Incom- 
patible with the ‘Effect’, the ‘Cause’, the ‘Nature’, the 
■*Pervader’ or the ‘Concomitant’ of the Proven. 


Commentary. These are Dlustrated below 




u n 




vUuddha-karyanupalabdhir yafhatra darlnoi togS- 
iUoyafy samasti nlroga-vyaparanupalabdheb ' ' 
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Translation: In this person, there is great dis- 
ease; for the operative sigas of good health are not 
found m him Tliis is an instance where the Negatively- 
Cognised {anupalabdhi) Mark is Incompatible with 
(yuuddha) the Effect (karya) (of the Proven). 


Commentary : Here ‘Great disease’, is the Proven 
which IS to be affirmed (vtdheya) ‘Good health’ is 
opposed to and Incompatble-with (vuuddfia) ‘Great 
disease’ which is the Proven m this case. ‘Operative 
signs of good health’ which are the Mark {hetu) here,, 
and non-cognised (Negatively-cogmsed, anupalabdin) 
are the Effect (katya) of ‘Good health’ Hence the 
Hetu in the given example is the Viruddha-karya- 
Anupalabdhi 


n w 

vtruddha-k5iai}amq>alabdhir yatba vidyate’tia pra- 
ijim ka^tam isla-satnyogabhdvSt 1 106 1 


Translation: In this ammal there is pain, for it 
IS not (found to be) umted with what is liked This is 
an instance where the Negatively-cognised {amqjalabdln). 
Mark is mcompatible with (viruddha) ‘Pain’ which is 
the Proven in this case. ‘Being united with what one 
likes, which is the Mark {heiii) here and non-cognised 
(Negatively-Cognised, anupalabdhi) in the ‘Cause’ 
ikSrana) of Pleasure’. Hence the Hetu in the given ex- 
ample is the Viruddha-Karapa-Anupalabdhi. 


\\ ^o\9 \\ 
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viruddha-svabhavanupalabdhir yatha vastu-jatam 
anekantatmakam ekanta-svabhavampalambhat ■ 107 i 

Translation: All things have many aspects; for, 
the nature of havmg one aspect only is not found (in a 
thing). This is an instance where the Negatvely- 
'Cogmsed (anupalabdhi) Mark is Incompatible-with 
rKyiruddha) the Nature (svabhava) (of the Proven). 


Commentary: Here ‘Having many aspects’ is the 
Proven, to the ‘Nature’ (svabhava) of which ‘Having 
one aspect only’ is opposed (viruddha). Hence m this 
•example, the Mark (hetii) ‘Having one aspect only’ 
which IS Negatively-cognised (anupalabdhi) is the 
Yiruddha-Svabhava-Anupalabdhi. 


m«h SPIT 

viruddha-vyapakanupalabdhir yatha asty atra chSyS 
ausnyanupalabdheh i 108 i 


Translation: There is Shade here; for Heatis not 
felt. This is an instance where the Negatively-cogmsed 
(anupalabdhi) Mark is Incompatible with (vtnddha) the 
Pervader (vyapaka) (of the Proven). 


Commentary: Here ‘Shade’ is the Proven, to 
which ‘Temperature’ (tapa), ie., is opposed (viruda a) 
‘Heat’ (aimya) ‘pervades’ (vyapaka), i.e., ^ essentially 
connected with ‘Temperature’. Hence, m 
the Mark (hetu) ‘Heat’ which is not-cogmsed (anupalab 

Mi) is the Viruddha-Vyapaka-Anupalabdhi. 
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u \o\ n 

viriiddha-sahacaianupalabdhv yatha asty asya 
mithya-jfianajp samyag-dmdanam^alambhat i 109 i 


Translation* This man has False knowledge; 
.for, he IS not found to have Ri^t Faith. This is an 
instance where the Negatively-Cognised (anupalabdln) 
Mark IS Incompatible-with (ynuddha) the Concomitant 
{sahacara) (of the Proven). 


Commentary: Here ‘False Knowledge’ is the 
Proven, which is to be a&med (yidheya), and to which 
‘Right Knowledge’ is opposed (yiruddha). ‘Right Faith’ 
is the ‘Concomitant’ (sahacara) of ‘Ri^t knowledge’. 
Hence in this example, ‘Ri^t Faith’ which is the Mark 
and which is Negatively-cogmsed {anupalahdhi) is the 
Viruddha-Sahacara-Hetu. 




n 4r<’oo4: U 


iti pramatja-naya-tattvdlokalanka} e smaram-pratya- 
bhjmm'tarka-ammiSna-svarupa-mijjayas trtiyab paric- 
chedal} > 


Translation: Here ends the Third Chapter, of 
the Pramana-naya-tattvSlokSlankara, entitled. The 
Determination Of the Nature of Smarana (or Re- 
collection), PratyabhijnSna (or Conception), Tarka (or 
Induction) and Anumana (or Deduction). 



Chapter iv 


\\ \ \\ 

apta-vacanSd avirbhUtam arthasaihvedanam 

agamab ' 1 ^ 

Translation ; Agama or knowledge from Autlio* * 
nty meaM the knowledge of thmgs, arising from 
authoritative sayings. 

Commentary: This is the definition of Agama, 
the fifth form of the Indirect cogmtion. As there is 
much to^ be said with regard to this form, a separate 
chapter is devoted to its consideration. 

U ^ (I 

upacQrSd apta-vacamap c» i 2 i 

Translation: By ‘transference of epithet’, the 
Authoritative saying also (is so called). 

Commentary: Agama, as defined above, consists 
in a ‘knowledge of things’. How is it, then, that 
sometimes the Authoritative sayings, which ^aerate 
that knowledge, are called Agama? The answer is 
that ‘transference of epithet’ (upacara), a cause is 
sometimes called after its effect Hence A^ma stands 
also for the words or sayings from which the Autho- 
ritative knowledge is generated. 

It is in this connection that the commentator 
criticises the view of the school of Kanada, whose 
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contention is; “Word (le, Agama or Knowledge 
derived from a Word) is (not a separate Framana or 
Source of Knowledge but) Inference; because it 
^gnifies its corresponding object through Pervasion 
iyyapti). like Smoke”. In other words, according to 
the Vaisesika theory, the knowledge from Words is 
not a separate form of knowledge but is included in 
Anumana or Inference. A Word does not signify an 
object unmediately but like Anumana or Inferential 
knowledge it does so, mediately throu^ a Vyapti- 
jnana or a previous knowledge of inseparable relation- 
ship, just like an experience of Smoke which does not 
prove Fire immediately but does so mediately, throu^ 
the Vyaptijfiana, that wherever there is Smoke, there 
is Fire. 

The Jainas begin their criticism of the above theory 
of the School of Kanada by pomting out that the Hetu 
or Reason m the argument adduced in support of the 
theory is fallacious They say: If you hold that the 
Knowledge-from-a-word is mediate and inferential, 
why, then, a perception of a coin as genume or as 
counterfeit is also inferential The Vaisesikas defend 
their position by pomting out that m the case of the 
perception of a coin, there is no element of mediation, 
for, as soon as one opens his eyes, he distinguishes, 
say, a genuine coin from a counterfeit one. The Jamas 
urge that in the case of l^abda (i.e , Knowledge-from- 
a-Word) also, tiiere is no element of mediation); as 
soon as we hear a Word, we understand the object 
signified by it Knowledge derived from Words is no 
more Inferential than the perception of the said com. 
It may be said that if Knowledge, derived from Words 
were not Inferential, then even a foreigner who does 
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not understand the language of a particular country 
would be able to understand the object signified by a 
word, simply by hearing the Word, The answer is iSast 
in order to understand an object signified by a Word, 
mere hearing of the word is not enoug^i. That pre- 
supposes an understanding of the meaning of a word. 
Obviously the foreigner does not know the meaning of 
the word and this accounts for his failure to under- 
stand the object signified by the word. But this does 
not mean that the knowledge of things derived from 
words is obtained by Inference. The perception referred 
to above, about the genume or the counterfeit coin is 
also dependent on previous instructions from others as 
to the charactenstics of a genume or a counterfeit coin 
but is not Inference on that account. The thinker of 
the Vai^esika school contends that the perception of a 
genuine or a counterfeit coin as genume or counterfeit 
is not Inferential or mediate, inasmuch as at the time 
of perception the perceiver does not consciously take 
the aid of, i. e., brmg before his mmd those ins- 
tructions which are only subconsciously present there, 
so that the perception of the coin as genuine or coun- 
terfeit is always direct. The Vaiiesika philosopher 
concedes of course that where the perceiver is com- 
pelled to consciously take the aid of, i. e,, to actually 
reproduce in his mind those previous instruc^ns 
about the characteristics of a genuine or counterfeit 
coin, his cognition is certainly mediate and is an In- 
ference of the form, ‘that coin is a counterfdt (or a 
genuine) one because it has such and such charactens- 
tics, like similar other coins seen before’. The J^a 
' thinker appUes aU these Vaisesika arguments about 
perception to the case of a word and says that wnen 
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one understands an object on bearing a word, he does 
not conscLOusly take the aid of, i. e., bring before his 
mind any previous mstructions about its significance, 
so that his knowledge-from-the-word is always direct 
and immediate, where, however, he is compelled to 
take the aid of, i.e , to actually reproduce in his mind 
the previous instructions about the significance of the 
word, his cognition is certainly mediate and Inferential. 
Let us take an example* Amanwastoldby Yajfiadatta 
that the word, panasa signifies a tree, having such and 
such characteristics. He forgets fiiat instruction. 
Thereafter, on another occasion, another man Deva- 
datta speaks of panasa before him He now recollects 
what Yajfiadatta told him previously. His knowledge 
now about a Panasa-tree arising firom his hearing the 
word 'panasa' from Devadatta would be an Inference 
of the form: ‘The Word, panasa, signifie s a tree 
havmg such and such characteristics, as was previously 
said by Yajfiadatta, accordingly, the Woidpanasa, now 
used by Devadatta, must also mean a similar thing ’ 
It comes to this then that not all knowledge-from- 
Words IS Inferential The Jama commentator points 
out that m the Vaisesika argument, ‘A Word (i.e., 
Knowledge-from a-Word) is Inferential’, the Sadhya 
or the Proven is vitiated by the fallacqr, knovra as ‘the 
parti^y-admitted’, because it is admitted on all hanHe 
that in some cases, as shown above, the knowledge- 
from-Words, is certmnly Inferential. But where a 
Sabda or Word is Agama, its significance is known 
from before and is not forgotten, so that in order to 
understand the object, signified by it, one need not 
remember any Vyapti; the knowledge, arising from 
hearmg such a Word is never Inferential but is always 
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Direct and immediate: If the Vaiiesika does not 
admit that, his opponent then may well contend, as 
shown above, that the perception of a genuine or a 
counterfeit coin as genuine or counterfeit, is Inferential, 
The Jaina commentator next pomts out that the 
Vaisesika thinker wUl find difficulty in showmg that the 
Hetu in their Inference fulfils the conditions of Paksa— - 
Dharmatsl etc. “How will he who holds that a Word 
involves Inference, show the Existence-m-the Abode 
etc., of the Reason? If the answer is, Caitra intends 
to express the object, characterised by a raised neck 
etc., because he has uttered the word, ‘Go’ (Cow): 
like me:’ we may say that by this only ^ intention of 
the speaker is understood. How is the actual object 
obtained? If it is said that the object is understoodfrom 
the intention, we say. No; the actual object may not 
always agree with the intention as in the case of 
ignorant persons (who may use words and expressions 
not in their proper sense)” , of course when the qieaker 
is a sensible and dependable person, from his mtention 
(as e;q>ressed m his use of the word, ‘Go’, one can 
safely infer tiie otgect of his intention. But still the 
objection is that no such cham of mental processes, 
the word. Go, is uttered by the person; that person 
has the mtention of signifymg a cow by uttering that 
word; that person is a sensible and dependable person; 
therefore, the word ‘Go’ uttered by that person syn- 
fies a cow, is pMceptible. As soon as a Word is 
heard the cognition of the corresponding object anses, 
without any intervening mental process, just as the 
perception of form (/Spa) arises as soon as the e^ 
are turned towards an object. The commentator sta s 
that we would have admitted the intervention of sucn 
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ti chain of mental processes between our hearmg a 
word and understanding the object, signified by it, 
«ven though the chain is not perceptible “if there were 
no other course left to us”. But there is no necessity 
for a dmitting the mediation of such a mental chain 
(paranipara). For there is a natural (svabhavtka) re- 
lationship -of- the- Signifier- (vacaka) and- the- Signified 
(yacya) between a Word and its object, as will be 
shown hereafter. 


u \ W 

paths samasty atra pradede ratna-nidhanam, santi 
ratna-sanu-prabhrtayah i 3 l 

Translation* In this part of the country, there 
is a diamond-mine There are thmgs like Diamond 
Valleys etc. 

Commentary: Authorities will hereafter be shown 
to be either Human, e.g , parents etc., of Superhuman, 
e g , TIrthamkara etc. The two examples are mtended 
to illustrate the sayings of the two classes of Authorities. 

gnc^: u u 

ahhidheyam vastu yathavasthitam yo janite yatha- 
JSanam cabhidhatte sa aptab ' 4 i 

Translation* An Authority (Apta) is he who 
knows a thing under consideration as it is and des- 
cribes it m accordance with his knowledge. 
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Commentary: ‘Apta* or Authority means a per- 
son from whom the knowledge of a ^ven object is 
obtained. The word also means a person who is free 
from the debasing emotions of attachment, envy etc, 
A person subject to attachment etc,, may Imow some- 
thing but may choose to describe it in a false and 
mystifying way; to avoid this difficulty, it is said that 
an Authority describes the object of his knowledge in 
accordance with bis knowledge. The commentator 
quotes: “Agama means the Word of an Apta; ApU 
means annihilation of debasmg emotions. A person 
whose debasing emotions are annihilated would never 
say a word which is fabe because his saying so is 
impossible”. 

Description need not be throu^ Words alone. 
One may impart to another his knowledge regardmg a 
thing not known to the latter, through writing, throu^ 
numerical indications, or through gestures. In every 
case, however, the communicating person has Words 
stored up in his memory and is an Apta, even tiiou^ 
he teaches not through Words but throu^ any of the 
indirect processes of expression described above. 
Agama is Words, recollected. 

tasya hi vacanam avtsamvadi bhavati i 5 i 

Translation: His saying is free from inconsis- 
tency. 

Commentary: He who knows objects exa^ as 
they are and who is able to teach exactly as he kwws 
it IS he whose words can be free from contradicUo 
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and inconsistency. There are contradictions in the 
Words of persons who are ignorant and who are 
deceivers. A person is one’s Apta, if he does not mean 
to deceive hinij This is the one common charactens- 
tic of all the Aptas who are wise men and who may 
be B.S 1 , Arya or Mleccha 

\\%\\ 

sa ca dvedha laukiko hkottaias' ca t 6 i 

Translation. He is either of the two, human or 
superhuman. 

Commentary Human {laukika) or Ordinary 
Authonties are ordmary moitals while the superhuman 
(Jokottaia) or Extraordmary Authorities are so called 
because they teach the way to Emancipation (Moksa). 

II \9 II 

laukiko jamkadir hkottaias lu fiithakcaadd} > 7 > 

Translation: The Father etc., are the Human 
while the Tithakara etc., are the Superhuman Autho- 
nties 

Commentary : The Father etc , mclude the Mother 
etc The TTrthakara etc. mclude the Ganadhara etc 

In this connection, the Jama commentator criti- 
cises the view of the l^rotnya School, according to 
which, the Vedas are ‘not man-made’ {apawuseya) 
and as such, are eternally self-existent. If by the Vedas, 
only some Letter-sounds are meant then the Vedas 
11 
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cannot be etemaUy self-existent, because, as will be 
^own hereafter, Letter-sounds are only pecuUar modp. 
fi^hons of mtter. If, on the other hand, it is meant 
that as a body of unchanged and unmodified Scriptural 
sayings, the Vedas are eternally self-existent then the 
question is: How do you Imow this eternal self- 
existence of the Vedas’ 


Pratyaksa or direct perception cannot certainly 
prove the eternal self-existence of the Vedas, as it 
deals with the present only. It is said that “Eyes etc., 
perceive only what are connected with them and are 
existent at the present time”. It is contended that 
pratyabhijM or Reproductive Recognition (which is 
looked upon as a mode of the pratyaksa by the other 
side) shows that the Vedas which one studied in his 
youth remain self-same even in his old age, ttins prov- 
ing that the Vedas are a self-existent reality uninfluen- 
ced by time. The Jaina thinker may argue, however, 
that if the eternity of the Vedas can be proved in fliis 
way, the eternity of such atheistic sayings as “The Self 
is but the Body which is only a collection of material 
substances” is as easily proved. It is said on behalf of 
the Vedic school that the Vedas are to be distmguished 
from the atheistic sayings inasmuch as the latter do 
not exist after they are uttered and that the Vedas, 
after they are uttered do still exist, although not m an 
explicit form. Thus the difierence between the Vedas 
and the body of the atheistic sayings is said to be that 
while the latter pensh and do not exist soon after th^ 
are pronounced and expressed, the former continue to 
exist in an imphcit form even when they are not 
actually studied. The Jaina answer is that we may as 
well argue that even the atheistic doctrines contmue to 
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exist in an implicit form, when they are no longer 
studied. Besides, Recollection can revive only what 
has been perceived It revives the facts which one has 
perceived in his present life; or if the person happens 
to be gifted with the power of remembering the events 
of his past hves, Recollection can m his case revive the 
facts of only some of his past mcamations. How, 
then, is it possible for Recollection to estabhsh that 
the Vedas were composed at no time durmg the 
beginningless antecedent time? 

Anumtna or Reasoning also does not prove the 
eternal self-existence of the Vedas. We hear the Vedas 
only when they are chanted. Any Inference that the 
Vedas are eternally self-existent and have not any 
ongin would thus be opposed to this fact of the 
Pratyaksa If it be argued that the Vedas are existent 
m an implicit state when they are not chanted and 
that they become exphcit when they ate chanted and 
that thus the Vedas are existent at all times, well, the 
same argument may make all the books to be eter- 
nally existent. The Jainas next show how any Inference 
about the eternal self-existence and the authorlessness 
of the Vedas would be opposed to the followmg 
Anumana. — 

The Vedas were composed by some men; because 
they are embodied m Letter-sounds; like the KumSra- 
sambhava and other books”. In other words, the 
Jama contention is that there can be no book unless it 
is composed by a man who conceives its plan and 
arranges words m accordance with it You cannot 
have sounds which have consistent Meamngs and 
which are expressed in Letters, from anythmg (e g a 
conch-shell, a sea or a cloud) which is other than a 
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man. Therefore, if the Vedas are sayings, th^ must 
have had their Authors. There is nothing pecuhar m 
the Vedas which would distinguish the Vedas from 
other books, which have all their authors. And even 
if there be any peculiarity, noticeable in the language of 
the Vedas, tire Jainas pomt out that pecuhanty is met 
with in other popular poems also. Why, then, will 
not the Vedas have their Authors, just like the other 
books? Thirdly, the Anumana about the self-existence 
and the authorlessness of the Vedas would be opposed 


to the followmg Agama or Scriptural saymg:- “There 
was Prajapati only; the day was not, the ni^t was not; 
he contemplated; thence arose Enh^tenment (tapana), 
from the Enlightenment, the four Vedas originated”. 
The opponents would say that this scriptural saying is 
not Authoritative masmuch as it does not state or lay 


down any duty,; the saying quoted above describes a 
fact or incident only and as such, not Authoritative. 
The Jamas point to similar other Scriptural sayings 
which state facts but which are nevertheless accepted 
as Authoritative by the ^rotnya School To this Jaina 
contention, the ^rotnya reply is that although^ such 
Scriptural sayings do not expressly lay down any ‘duty 
they are nevertheless Authoritative because they pomt 
to a ‘duty’ in an implicit way by implying, that is 
“hence this is to be done or practised.” The Jamas 
criticise this position of Srotriya thinkers t>y 
how is one to understand this implied command • 
certainly from the sayings themselves; because admit- 
tedly the sayings do not expressly state any com- 
mand’. Nor, on, the other hand, can you say tm 
one is to understand this implied ‘command from 
who finds out or puts this imphed ‘command mto m 
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sayings For, in such a case the validity of the alleged 
‘command’ is questionable The saymgs can stand 
only for what they explidtly state; they caimot 
guarantee the validity of, or justify, an action, the ‘com- 
mand’ of which, one think s, is unplied in them. If the 
‘command’ of Duty is not eiqihcit in a Scriptural say- 
mg and if neverthless, it be said to have its force 
because one thinks so, then the ‘command’ about Duty 
becomes dependent on the caprice and whim of any 
and every person If it be said that the ‘command’ 
about Duty is not dependent on the will of any and 
every person but that the Seer of ‘duty’ must jfirst know 
the nature of thmgs accordmg to the PramEnas, then. 
It may be replied that the Scriptural saymgs as 
PramEnas prove only what they explicitly state, diat 
they determine the nature of th^ m their own way, 
that only this detenmnation of the nature of thmgs is 
what is wanted of them and that consequmitly, their 
detenmnation of the nature of thmgs and not their 
alleged imphcation about any ‘duty’ can be accepted 
as vahd The Jamas accordm^y contend that such 
Scnptural saymgs, as “There was PrajEpati only etc., 
etc.,” do point to the fact of the Vedas having their 
authors and are Authontative to a l^rotnya, notwith- 
standmg the fact that those sayings do not embody 
any ‘command’ about duty. The Jamas further pomt 
out that if any Scriptu^ saying m order to be 
Authontative must embody a ‘command’ about duty 
at least impliedly as contmided by the l^rotri)^, then 
they would urge that such scnptural saymgs as “There 
was PrajapaU only etc., etc.,” axe Authoritative mas- 
much as they may be held to contain a ‘command’ 
impliedly m the same way as othw Scriptural saymgs 
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which do not express a ‘command’ explicitly but which 
are held to be Authoritative by the ^rotriyas them- 
sdves. 

It should be remembered that the ^rotriya Anu- 
mSna under consideration is of the form; The Vedas 
are eternal and not-man-made’. In the last paragraph 
it was shown that the Paksa or the Abode in &e • 
Anumana,(i.e., 'the eternal and not>man>made>Vedas’) 
is opposed to the facts of Pratyaksa (Direct Percep- 
tion), of the Anumana (Inference) and of Agama 
(Authoritative Scriptural saying. The next paragraph 
will show how the said l^rotriya Anumana is vitiated 
by fallacies in its Marks or Reasons (sadhma). 

The Reason which is offered by the Srotriyas in 
support of their AnumSna about the self-existence of 
the Vedas is the fact of *tiie non-remembrance of any 
author of the Vedas’. In other words, the argument 
is that because no author of the Vedas is known, they 
must be self-existent. In showing that this Rewon 
(hetu) is invahd, the Jainas ask: is this Reason ‘un- 
qualified’ (avi^esam) or ‘qualified’ {savi^esatja)! If it 
be ‘Unqualified’, then it is ‘Vitiated’ by the Example 
of an ancient well, mansion, pleasure-garden etc. The 
meaning is that because the author or the builder of a 
thing is unknown, you cannot look upon it as seu- 
existent. For example, in the case of an ancient well, 
an ancient house or an ancient garden, people may no 
know who in the olden times built it, the name m its 
maVer may have been forgotten long back: but nobo y 
' would be prepared to say that the well or the house or 
the gaTdfto is self-existent. If, on the contraiy, ® 
iSrotiyas make their Reason a ‘qualified’ one then it 

would be ‘unproved-with-respect-to-Location lyyaam- 
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karanasiddha). It is explaiiied in this way. The 
^rotnya argument about the self-existence of the Vedas’ 
in which the Reason is a ‘qualified’ one is; ‘The Vedas 
are self-existent; because there being the unbroken 
line of their keepers {sampradaya), their authors are 
not remembered’. The Jainas point out that this 
argument of the i^rotnyas is vitiated by the above men- 
tioned fallacy of VyadhikaranSsiddha Because, the 
Hetu ‘the non-remembrance of the authors of the 
Vedas’, does not inhere in the said ‘Saipprada^ya’ but 
in something else, i e., m ‘man’. In o&er words, a 
line (of tradition-camers) is after all but animaginaiy 
somethmg, there is no meaning in saymg that the line 
does not remember any author of the Vedas; therefore, 
the J^rotnya argument is invalid. The ^rotriyas may 
try to avoid this difficulty by putting then: argument 
m a different form thus: ‘The Vedas are self-existent; 
because their authors ate not remembered, although 
there is that unbroken hne of the keepers of the Vedas, 
like the Sky*. The Jainas urge that the ‘qualifying 
dement’ (yidesatja), viz , the unbroken line is ‘doubt- 
fid’. A house which has admittedly a beginning can 
claim no absolutely unbroken line of its possessors; it 
IS ‘doubtful’ if die Vedas which are claimed to be 
beginning-less can have an unbroken line of their 
keepers. TMs Vi^esana bang ‘doubtful’ {patpdigdha- 
siddha) the Srotriya argument is unreliable. 

In the foregoing paragraph, it has been shown that 
ffie Hetu, ‘the non-remembrance of the author’ in the 
Srotnya argument about the self-existence of the Vedas * 
IS inv^d either because (i) the Hetu is a ‘Vitiated’ 
(yyabhicari) one or (u) because it is ‘unproved-with- 
respect-to-Location’ {vyadhikaranMddha) or (iii) be- 
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cause it is ‘unproved-because-doubtfiil-ieq)ect.to. 
Lo^tion’ (sanidhigdhasiddha). Tie Jainas end their 
criticism of the Srotriya Keason ‘the non-remembrance 
of the author’ by pomting out that it is also invahd 
because it is ‘unproved-to-both-sides’ iubhayasiddha). 
In other worfs, they urge that it can be shown that 
neither the Srotriyas nor their opponents, i.e., the 
Jainas really admit the fact of ‘the non-remembrance 
of the author’ of the Vedas. It is in the Vedas them- 
selves, the authority of vifhich is not challenged by the 
Srotriyas that we meet with expressions whui pomt 
to the fact of their having been made, such as, ‘One 
who makes the Vedas’, ‘Prajapati made the king Soma 
and from him were made the three Vedas’. Besides, we 
find that to the various parts of the Vedas are attained 
the names of some sages, e.g., Kanva, Madhyandina, 
Tittiri etc. Why is it? The Jainas contend that this 
is because these sages were the authors of those parts 
of the Vedas just as Manu etc., were the admitted 
authors of those law-books to which their names are 
found to be attached. The l^rotciyas argue that at the 
beriming of the Kalpa or the present Age, when the 
Vedas were not exphcitly extent, it is those sages who 
‘saw’ the parts bearing their respective names or who 
published those parts of the Vedas, In other words, 
parts of the Vedas bear the names of some sages, not 
because th^ were the actual authors or those parts 
which are eternally sdf-existent but because those parts 
were first revealed to or republished by them, at the 
• beginning of the present Age. The Jainas set aside this 
doctrine of the l^rotrlyas, by urging that time is be^- 
nin^ss, so that if the parts of the Vedas were rmem- 
bered at the beginning of each Kalpa, to a particular 
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sage whose name is borne by that part, then each such 
part would have borne the names of an infinite number 
of such sages, to whom it was revealed in the infinite 
number of past Kalpas’. It is thus that the l^rotriyas 
themselves are bound to admit that the Vedas at places 
do show that they had their authors. On the other 
hand, the Jamas have their own theory about it, viz., 
that It was a devil, KSlasura by name, who composed 
the Vedas. The ^rotnyas may contend that there 
would be difficulty if the authorship of the Vedas be 
ascribed to a particular person The Jamas, however, 
reply that if there be any real difficulty about the as- 
cnphon of the authorship of the Vedas to a particular 
person, then that particular person may not be held to 
be their author; but that thw does not prove that the 
Vedas had not their authors at all 

It IS thus that the Jainas show that the Reason 
‘The-non-remembrance-of-the-author’ in the l^rotriya 
argument about the self-existence of the Vedas is in- 
vahd In this connection, tiie Jamas set aside two 
other such Reasons in support of the doctrme of the 
self-existence of the Vedas The two reasons may be 
gathered from the following passages of the Kanka: 
“All study of the Vedas is preceded by its previous 
study by the teacher, because it is only the study of 
the Vedas that is talked of, just like any present day 
study. The times, both past and future, are devoid of 
any author of the Vedas, because th^ are tunes, just 
hke the present time which is under expenence”. In 
other words, the two Reasons for the doctrine of the ' 
self-existence of the Vedas are- 1. The Vedas are al- 
ways described as objects of study (which supposes 
their pre-existence) and 2. Tune (past or future) does 
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not witness any author of the Vedas (just as the pre- 
sent time). The Jamas refute the validity of these two 
Hetus by putting forward the counter argument (the 
invalidity of the Reasons in which is obvious); ‘The 
mmd of those who have their eyes like those of the 
deer, is brittle like the horn of the deer’; well, the study 
of tins passage is preceded by its previous study by 
the teacher; because it is only &e study of this passage 
that is talked of, just like any present-day study. The 
times, both past and future are devoid of any author 
of that passage; because they are times just hke the 
present time, shortly express^, the meaning is that if 
the above two Hetus were competent to establish the 
doctrine of the self-existence of the Vedas, then the 
passage under consideration might as weU be held to 
be a self-existent one from the beginningjess time. 
Thus neither Pratyaksa nor AnumSna yields the fact 
that the Vedas are eternally sdf-existent. Does Artha- 
patti establish that the Vedas are not-man-made? The 
l^rotriyas say that it is because the doctnne of the 
self-existence (*not-man-made-ness’) of the Vedas is 
found to be consistent with the admitted facts and not- 
inconsistent with them, that Arthapatti (Necessary 
implication) establishes &at the Vedas are self-existent 
The J^rotriyas contend that the Vedas are found to be 
‘faultless’. How is this possible? It is an admitted 
fact that any Sound or Word is tainted wi* the faults 
of its speakei. Of course, if the speaker is fr®® 
faults, his words may be faultless but as the Ywas 
cannot be said to have been composed by a faulfless 
speaker. Speakers, good or bad, cannot be the authors 
of the Vedas. If, then, the Vedas are faultless, its only 
consistent explanation (by ArthSpatti) would be that 
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they were not-man-made. The Pram&na-hood or the 
truthfulness of the Vedas is iiiq)ossible unless they are 
supposed to be self-existent. The Jamas begm their 
criticism of the l^rotriya argu&ent based on Arthapatti 
by questioning the Pramana-hood of the Vedas. The 
Vedas, they point out, are Apram^na or not authori- 
tative, as the instructions and injunctions contamed m 
them are vicious, owing to their insistence on the kill- 
ing of innocent animals. Even if they be held to be 
PrarnSna or authoritative, this would not prove their 
self-existence Words are authoritative, only if they 
emanate fitom a Qualified, i e., a hi^-souled virtuous 
person It is well-known that the utterances of a per- 
son who IS given to emotions of attachment etc., are 
false, while those of one who practises truth, punty of 
conduct etc., are true. If, as the l^rotriyas contend, 
neither a good person nor a bad person made the Vedas 
then the Vedas would be no better than meanmgless 
jargons. If the ^rotnyas ask: How do you show that 
the Vedas prove their author to be a Qualified person? 
the Jainas would answer by counter- asking ! How do 
you show that the words of your fore-fathers, which 
are either embodied m writings or have been handed 
down in traditions, are words' of authoritative persons, 
which are safely rehable in idl matters relatmg to your 
conduct? Now, the words of our fore-fathers are 
rehed on as words of authontative persons, because the 
matters to which they relate, turn out to be true In 
the same manner, if the Vedas are to be treated as 
authoritative, it would be because their instructions are 
actually found out to be true in matters which can be 
«penenced Cases of course there are where the Vedic 
mjuncuons do not turn out to be true, i.e., th^f do 
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not produce the results which they state. In these 
cases, the Vedic injunctions are not to be condemned 
as false but it is to be supposed that the said results 
are somehow prevented from being actual, on account 
of defects m the operative conditions which produce 
those results. Thus it is that if at all the Ved^ are to 
be looked upon as authoritative, they must be held to 
have been not self-existenct but made by a highly 
qualified person. But is there such a hi^y Qualified 
person, whose words would be absolutdiy true? Yes: 
would the Jainas say. They have already shown how 
the Arhat is a person who is free from tiie feelings of 
attachment and envy etc., and from ignorance; and as 
such, it is He for Whom alone, it is possible to com- 
pose the Agama which is the store of absolutely true 
statements- The Arhat is absolutely free from all 
faults. He out of pity composes the Agama and ex- 
plains it in humanly intdOigible lan^ge. You cannot 
say that the language of the Agama is something super- 
human. Words of the Agama signify the objects of 
our experience in the same manner as the ordinary 
words. Therefore, if the ordmary words are the words 
of the human language, the words of the Agama also 
must belong to the humanly intelligible language, 
the case of current languages, we know that a word, 
belonging to the Aryan language does not signify the 
game object which is signified by it, when the wor 
belongs to a Mleccha language. In the case of 
languages we thus see that the same word would not 
always signify the same object. If, however, the kn^- 
age of the Agama were superhuman, it would be im- 
possible to determine the meanings of its words. 
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Thus it is that Arthapatti does not show that the 
Vedas were self-existent. It rather shows that if the 
Vedas are Pramana and authoritative, they must have 
been made by an Ommsaent Being. 

Neither Pratyaksa nor Anumana nor Arthapatti 
thus proves the self-existence of the Vedas. Agama 
or authontative saymgs also do not prove it. 

For, as already quoted, there are Vedic sayings 
which clearly show that the Vedas were composed and 
not self-existent. Lastly, the Jainas point out that 
the Vedas as a systamatised body {anupunt) of 
Letter-sounds must be either an arrangement of difiFe- 
rent co-existent parts or of successively rising parts 
But this is impossible. A Letter-sound according to 
the l^rotriyas, is eternal and pervasive, so that we 
cannot talk of different parts (because each Sound is 
all-pervasive) and of different times (because each 
Sound is eternally present) for Letter-sounds. You 
cannot say that different parts and times regarding 
Letter-sounds are possible because of the Order in 
which they become exphch. For, this exphcitness of 
^tter-sounds is due to human efforts, so that if the 
AnupurvI or the systematised character of the Vedas 
depends upon an order in which their different parts 
become exphcit. the Vedas become man-made com- 
positions 

il t; II 

varna-pada-wkyatmakam xacanain t 8 i 


Translation : A statement or sayms consists 
in Letter-sounds, words and sentences 
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Commentary: This is the descnption of a 
Vacana; the parts of which are Varna, Pada and 
Vakya. Sections and Chapters in a book may simi- 
larly be understood. 

awToflrj u ^ u 

akarSdih paudgahko mtjah i 9 ( 

Translation: Letter-sounds, e.g., A etc,, are 
atomic. 

Commentary: The Jainas hold that Sounds are 
atomic, i.e., modes or products of matter. Letters of 
a language are thus eifects of atoms, called BhasE- 
Vargana. 

The Yajfiika’s, i.e., the believers in the Vedic 
saCTificial practices contend that the Letter-sounds 
cannot be proved to be impermanent, far less modi- 
hcations of matter. Their theory is that Sound is 
eternal and their reasons are as follows* — (1) Pratya- 
bhijSa or Recognition show^ that we have the self- 
same ‘go’ (the third consonant in the Indian alphabet), 
the feehng that it is the self-same ‘g^’ whenever we 
come across ‘go’, (2) There is the Anumana, ‘Sound 
IS eternal; because it is audible; like the Generahty of 
Sounds’, i.e., the general essence underlying aU 

Sounds (3) Arthapatti would show that unless Sound 

be supposed to be eternal, we cannot utter it in ordw 
that others may hear it. The Jainas criticise each of 
these three positions m the following way 

I. As regards the alleged Pratyabhijfia or Re- 
cognition, the Jainas point out that Recognition rafter 
shows that Sound is impermanent. Unless someftmg 
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is non-etemal, at least m some respects, you cannot 
say subsequently that it is that self-same somethmg 
wMch was previously perceived. Even the statement, 
*1 am that self-same self’ can have any meamng only 
if the self, which was previously perceived, be supposed 
to be unpermanent, m some respects The Jainas 
next urge that the Pratyabhijha that it is the self-same 
‘ga’ IS after all a fallacious form of it, as it is opposed 
to both Pratyaksa and Anumana 

(a) The Pratyaksa or durect Perception shows 
that a sound has its ongm and its decay, and this 
yield of the Pratyaksa cannot in any way be falsified 
You cannot say that this Pratyaksa is illusory, allegmg 
that there is no real of^gination nor real decay of 
a sound and that when it it said to originate, it only 
becomes ‘exphcit’ (abhivyakti) and that when it is said 
to pensh it only enters mto the ‘implicit’ {anabhivyakti) 
condition Because a similar hue of argument would 
make all thmgs, e.g , a pitcher eternal. You cannot 
distinguish the case of the pitcher by sa ying that there 
are visible causes (viz., the potter, his wheel etc.,) of 
the ongmation and of the decay of the pitcher, where- 
as m the case of Sound, we have no such causes. 
For, m the case of a Sound also, we have similar 
determinmg causes, viz , the actmly of the palate etc 
Nor can you say that Sound is eternal; that the 
palatal activity etc., do not generate it or destroy it 
but only make it ‘exphcit’ or ‘unphcit’. For, a similar 
hne of argument, ‘the porter, his wheel etc., do not 
origmate or destroy a pitcher but only make it ‘exph- 
cit’ or ‘miplicit’ may go to show that a pitcher is 
eternal. Thus it is that the Pratyaksa, the Sound has 
Its ongm and its decay and is impermanent on that * 
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account, cannot be explained away and falsified It is 
to be noted also that the fact of a thing’s becoming 
‘explicit’ or becoming ‘implicit’ cannot psychologically 
^ve rise to the idea that the thing originates or that 
it decays. When a pitcher, for instance, becomes 
visible (‘explicit’) owing to sunlight being thrown over 
It, we do not feel that the pitcher is there originated; 
nor do we say that the pitcher is non-existent where 
it remains invisible (i.e., in an ‘implicit’ condition) 
in darkness. Thus the fact that we have the percep- 


tions of a Sound originating or decaying, show that 
it has really an origm and a decay and that it is by 
no means eternal. The perceptions of the ongin and 
of the decay of a thing are not due to the perceptions 
of Its becoming ‘exphcat’ or ‘imphcit’. As shown 
above, we do not think that a pitcher is non-existent 
when it remains invisible in darkness. The YSjSikas 
cannot improve their position by saymg that we do 
not think a pitcher (mvisible in darkness) to be non- 
existent because we know then that we can feel its 
existence by touching. For, thereby the Yajfiikas 
admit that when a thing is not ‘exphcit’, there must be 
some positive evidence of its existence even then, in 
order that it may be looked upon as existent, and that 
if there be no such positive evidence, the thing must 
be held to be non-existent. If so, when a Sound is 
said to be in an ‘imphcit’ state, why is there absolu- 
tely no evidence of its existence then? If it be said 
that the Sound (when not actuaUy hear^ persists m 
‘Om’, we may say that as there is no evidence for i , 
the conclusion is irresistible that the Sound is non- 
existent then. Perceptions of origin and decay ot 
Sounds afb thus perceptions of real facts and cann 
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be said to be illusory. This being the case, the 
Recognition that we hear again the self-same Sound 
‘Ga’, sometime after inte heard it for the first time is 
clearly opposed to the yield of such perceptions and 
as such, IS fallacious itself. 

(b) In the above sub-section (a) it has beea 
shown that the Pratyabhijiltlna, it is the self-same 
‘Ga’, IS a fallacious one, inasmuch as it is contradic- 
ted by the undemable Pratyaksa about the imperma- 
nent character (i.e , origm and decay) of every Sound. 
In the present sub-section (b), the commentator shows 
how the alleged Pratyabhijfia about the eternal im- 
mutability of sound is contradicted by AnumSna, i.e.,. 
the reasoning: Sound is non-etemal, because it has 
the charactenstics of Intensity, Lowness etc., like 
pleasure, pam etc. You cannot object to the argu- 
ment by saying that those characteristics do not per- 
tain to the Sabda (i e., Sound-m-itself) but to Dhvani 
which expresses or makes 'explicit' the l^abda. What, 
then, is the Dhvam? If you say that the Dhvani 
consists in peculiar palatal air, the question arises: 
How can the characteristics of Intensity, Lowness etc , 
which belong to the Dhvani be heard? For, Dhvani 
is Air and as such, is not audible and accor dingly it is 
impossible for the characteristics of the Dhvani also 
to be heard If you say that Dhvani also which 
expresses the l^abda is audible but that it is the Dhvani 
which has these charactenstics, Intensity etc., and is 
non-etemal, your contention would not be proper. 
For, It is the ^abda or Sound which alone is chara- 
ctensed by audibihty; if you say that Dhvani also is 
audible, you must hold it to be exactly identical with 
Sound and not as something different from it. 
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In this connection it may be asked What do you 
mean by saying that the Dhvani is the'Vyafijaka of, 
i.e., that which expresses or makes' ‘exphcit’, the 
5abda7 What is the actual function of the Dhvam’ 
It is said that the Dhvam effects Samskara or modifi- 
cation. What, then, is modified by the Dhvam the 
Sound, the Ear (the organ of hearmg, Aotra) or both’ 
Modification may consist either in giving rise to a 
different something or m removing an obstruction. 
In the first case, i.e., if the Dhvani be held to give rise 
to somethmg different from Sound or Ear in the 
process at modifying the Sound at the Ear, then Sound 
or Ear, as the case may be, becomes clearly imperma- 
nent. You cannot contend that the essential nature of 
Sound or Ear may remain the same while there may 
arise a different mode there; for, in that case, the 
Dhvani remains unconnected vdth the Sound or the 
Ear. Nor can you say that a modification in the Ear 
or the Sound is possible only when the Dhvani is 
•connected with the Ear or the Sound, for, what is 
this connection between the Dhvam and the Ear or 
the Sound? It is not ‘contact’; for, the Dhvani is not 
a substance; if on the other hand, you say that the 
•connection is one of Samavaya or Intimate Relation- 
ship, then the relata, i.e , the Dhvani and the Sound or 
the Ear become identical in some respects, which the 
Yajnikas cannot admit. Hence it is that if the Dhvam 
be supposed to bring about modification in the Ear or 
the Sound, the latter becomes non-eternal. 

Nor can it be said that the Dhvani is the Vyafijaka 
of a i^abda, in the sense that it removes what envelopes 
•or suppresses a Sound. For, in that case, if once such 
obstacle is removed all the Sounds should be audible 
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at once. You cannot say that each Sound has its own 
ppmliflr obstacle and its audibility means the removal 
of its peculiar obstacle For, all Sounds are but Sounds 
and have one and the self-same Ears as their organ. 
This shows that there cannot be different obstacles to 
different Sounds and that one and the same obstacle is 
the obstacle to all Sounds Even admitting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that there are different obstacles to different 
Sounds, in what way is the obstacle to one particular 
Sound removed? Is it removed wholly? If so, all 
persons would hear the Sound at once. If it is re- 
moved partially, how would a person hear the whole 
of a Sound? Besides, this leads to the position that a 
Sound has parts. It is thus unreasonable to hold that 
a Sound has its Vyafijaka or that which makes it 
exphcit and that the characteristics of Intensity, Low- 
ness etc., pertain to this Vyafijaka. The characteristics 
of Intensity, Lowness etc., are really the charactenstic& 
of a Sound. Such being the case, the inference about 
the impennance of Sound is irresistible, because what- 
ever has the charactenstics of Intensity, Lowness etc.,, 
is non-eternal. Accordin^y, the Y^jnika Pratyabhijfl^ 
about the eternal indentity of a Sound is a fallacious- 
one, bemg opposed to the foregoing well-established 
Inference 

2. Having set aside the Yajnika contention about 
the eternal self-identity of Sound, based on a so-called 
Fratyabhijna, the Jama Commentator next takes up 
for consideration the Yajiiika contention based on an 
Anumana or reasoning The Yajfiikas put forward 
the argument ‘Sound is eternal, because it is audible; 
like the Generality or Essence underlymg all Sounds 
{^abdaUrd)' The Yajfiika argument is unsound be- 
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•cause it cannot be a rule that whatever can be heard 
must necessarily be eternal. For, here is offered some- 
thing which also is audible, “One who would like to 
have good reputation should seek the hands of his 
mother; should murder the Brahmanas; and should 
drmk wine, if he would like to go to heaven”. If this 
statement be eternal it must be held to be authonta- 
tive, because it lays down an injunction or ‘duty’ and 
to disobey it or consider it to be repulsive would clearly 
be a sm. Such would be the dangerous consequence 
of the Yajiiika position. Then agam a Sound is some- 
times Loud, sometimes lx>w, sometimes Intense, some- 
times Soft, sometimes Sonorous, sometimes Harsh. If 
a thing be eternal, its characteristics also are eternal 
Now, if these charactenstics be eternal, we should 
.always have these characters associated with a Soimd, 
which is neither a fact nor is possible. If it be said 
that a particular charactenstic, e.g , Loudness or Low- 
ness etc., becomes exphcit only at a particular time 
•(while all the characteristics are eternally present in the 
Sound), you cannot explain how the diametrically 
opposed characteristics do reside in the self-same Sound 
In the next place, it must be noted that Prabhakara 
■(an exponent of the Yajfiika School) does not admit the 
reality of the Umversal, ‘Sound generahty’ (^abdatva) 
Accordingly, so far as he is concerned, the example 
like ‘Sound-generahty {dabdatvay in the Ytjnika argu- 
ment about the eternity of a Sound is ‘useless-in-both- 
respects’ (ubhaya-vikedd). The meamng is as follows. 
In a syllogistic argument an Example (drstanta)* e g , 
■‘the kitchen’ is valid and relevant only if the proven 
isadhya)t e.g., ‘Fue’ and the Reason (hetu) e g , ‘Smoke’ 
ure found to be co-existent in it. The Example of 
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l^abdatva however in the YajSika argument is ‘useless- 
in-both ‘respects’, because its re^ty bemg denied, 
neither the Proven, i.e , ‘Eternity’ nor the Mark, i.e., 
Audibility can be said to be present m it FrabhSkara, 
however, puts his argument in the followmgways ‘All 
particular (cow-or Go-soimds though separated from 
each other m time and place, refer but to one and the 
same Go-sound; because it is the Sound, Go, that is 
generated (on all the occasions); hke the particular 
Go-sound, uttered to-day’. The Jaina commentator 
criticises this argument by saying that it is wanting in 
a real Piatibandha or the inseparable relation-ship bet- 
ween a Mark and the Proven. An argument hke that 
of PrabhSkara can as well prove ‘the eternity of a flash 
of lightemng.’ 

3 The Yajiiika argument based on Arthapatti or 
‘Necessary Imphcation’ is as follows: ‘A Word 
(Sound) is related to the Obja:t it signifies. When the 
Word IS used it must be understood to signify that 
Object Now, -if jthe Word (Sound) be held to be im- 
permanent, its uso'for others becomes impossible, for, 
the Word with its relation to the Object has already 
vanished, when it is bemg used for others The Jamas 
pomt out that this argument is utterly unsound. A 
similar argument would lead to the doctrme of the 
Eternity and the one-ness of the Objects also. The 
word Go (Cow), for instance, is applied to a particular 
cow, say, Bahuleya and is thereby related to it. It 
cannot be apphed to any other cow, e.g., iabaleya un- 
less BShuleya be identical with ^abaleya and is eter- 
nally existent. You cannot avoid the difficulty by 
saymg that a Word means, not a particular thing, but 
the General Essence (sSmanya) underlying that thing 
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And the things of the same class. The Jamas urge that 
the Object signified by a Word cannot be a unsub- 
stantial something like ‘class-essence’; it is always the 
^Class-essence-as-particularised-in-an-lndividual(samd- 


nya- vi^esatmaka). 

What, then, is the nature of a Word (Sound) 
■which signifies an Object? The signifiying Word ac- 
cordmg to the Jainas, is not an eternal sdf-existent 
Sound, as the Yajilikas contend. In the first pl^ a 
Word has a General-Essence (samanyd) underlying it. 


The Yajilikas, according to whom a Word is an eter- 
nally existent Word and is no Samanya, object to the 
Inina theory by asking. What is this SHmanya or 
Class-essence m a Word? Is it the Class-essence of 
Sounds (Mdatva)’l Or is it the Class-essence of a 
limited-class (e. g., go-dabdatva, i e., the Class-essence 
of all Go (Cow)-Words? Or, thirdly, is it the Class- 
essences of the successively arising component Letter- 
sounds (e.g , ‘G-tva’, 0-tva) constituting a particular 
Word (e.g., Go)? The Yajnika’s ooint out that the 
first of the three alternative posifions is not temble. 
You cannot say that a particular Word signifies a 
particular Object because it consists in the Class-essence 
of Sounds {dabdatva) ^abdatva or the Class-essence of 
Sounds is an Umversal and a wide Generali^. A 
particular ^abda or Word, possessing it, is not hereby 
enabled to signify the Object signified by it. Nor, is 
the second position tenable. There cannot be anythi^ 
like the Class-essence of a limited Class of Words. Cro 
(Cow) is a Word; there cannot be a 
underlying aU the Go-Words. Hie Word, Go, is ma(fc 
up of two successive Letter-sounds G and u . 
jSu suppo* that there is a aass-esseaee aaderljirf* 
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all the G-words, you would be required to solve the 
awkward problem of determming the ‘locus’ of this 
Class-essence. The Yajiiikas lastly ^ow that the so- 
called class-essence m a Word cannot be said to 
consist in the Class-essences of the successivdy arising 
component Letter-sounds (‘G’ and ‘O’ for instance), 
conslitutmg a particular Word (Go). They contend 
that all Letter-sounds, e g , ‘G’ are identical, so that we 
cannot talk of any Class-essence, underlying a number 
of ‘G’-sounds. The Jamas criticise the Yajiiika 
theory by showing that the same Letter-sounds are not 
identical but are different from each other and that 
there is a Class-essence of Words, real m every sense 
of the term. 

The Jama Commentator urges that the fact that 
the Letter-sounds are really different from each other 
will appear to be clear if we look to the letter ‘G’ in 
the words ‘Garga’, ‘Bharga’, ‘Barga’, ‘Svarga’ etc. The 
letter ‘G’ is obviously not the same m all these words. 
If it be said that the diffeimice is due to the difference 
in the elements eiqiressing it {vyafijaka-bheda) and not 
to any difference m the essential nature of the Letter- 
sound ‘G’ then, it may as well be argued that there is 
but one essential Letter-sound and that all different 
Letter-sounds, A, I etc., etc, are but the sarnty 
ultimate one Letter-sound, only differently expressed. 
The Ygjnikas may pomt out that whereas m the case 
of all ‘G’-sounds we have the self-same Sound every- 
where, m the cases of the sounds. A, I, U etc., we have 
a different Sound m each case, so that all ‘G’-sounds 
are but one and identical while Sounds A, I, U etc , are 
different &om each other. One, however, may urge m 
reply to this Yajnika contention that all Letter-sounds 
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Ay 1, U etc., are all identical in as mucli as there is the 
same sense of a Letter-sound in them. The Yajnikas 
attempt to explain away this identify in the sense of 
different Letter-sounds A, A, I, U, etc , saying that this 
sense of identity is due to the Class-essence of Letters. 
A similar argument may be put forward against the 
Yajnika position; it may be urged that the ‘G’-sounds 
are really different from each other and are sensed to 
be one and the same, because of a Class-essence, 
underling them. The YSjiiikas may contend that in 
the Letter-sounds, A, A, I, etc., a difference is perceived 
but not so, in the ‘G’-sounds in Garga, Bharga etc., 
as the ‘G’-sound in each of these originates from the 
operation of the same part of the utterer’s mouth The 
Jaina commentator points out that the self-same 
Letter-sound may come out of the different parts of 
the utterer’s body. Thus the ‘H’-sounds in “saharsam 
he^ante Harihafiti Hammliahaiayab” come from the 
throat while the *H’-sounds in Vahni, jihma etc, 
come from the breast. What, then? It clearly shows 
that there may be a difference in the self-same Letter- 
sounds. And then it is not true that the ‘G’-sounds 
which we perceive have no difference in them; every 
one knows that sometimes the Letter-sound is Intense, 
sometimes it is soft and so on If it be contended that 
this difference is due to the elements that malm the 
Sound explicit, well, this contention has already been 
set aside; this contention may lead to the absurd^ doc- 
trine, already noticed, that there is but one 
Letter-sound, of which the varied Letter-sounds, AA 
I etc., are different expressions. Even if it be conced^ 
that there is perceived no ‘difference’ (v/sfew) m “e 
*G’-sounds, it is undeniable that a clear ‘distinction 
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{bheda) at least is perceived there, A perception of 
‘6stmction’ is possible where there is no perception of 
‘difference’ Grams of mustard-seed m a mass may be 
perceived to be ‘distinct’ from each other, althou^ 
their ‘differences’ from each otiier in respect of wei^t 
etc , may not be perceived Thus it is established that 
there is ‘difference’ (m the sense of ‘distinctness’ at 
least) among the various ‘G’-sounds which we 
have 

The Letter-sounds ‘G’ and ‘O’, as said already, 
compose the word ‘G’, signif^g a cow. It may be 
said that the Class-essences underlying these successi- 
vely uttered Letter-sounds ‘G’ and ‘O’, these Sama- 
nyas, enable the word ‘Go’ to si gnif y the object cow 
Really, however, it is the Class-essence underlying the 
Word, ‘Go’, and expressmg itsdf m and through its 
similar modes (though different m each case), i e., the 
*G’- Words and embodymg itself m the particular 
‘G’-Word m the given particular occasion, that 
sigmfies the correspondmg Object, viz , the Cow, you 
cannot say that there is not the unitary Word Go, on 
the ground that it is made up of two succesively 
atismg Letters namely ‘G’ and ‘O’ The Word ‘Go’ 
IS certainly not etemsdly self-eidstent but this does not 
prove that it is thereby not a unitary Word and is 
unable to signify an Object. The unitary character of 
the Word, ‘Go’, is due to its underlying matPirigi 
Essence (called bhasS) which progressively manifests 
itself m and through the successively ansmg compo- 
nent Letter-sounds, viz , ‘G’ and ‘O’, which constitute 
the word. Go . This material Essence (called bhSsd 
or bhm-vmgand) is the substantial basis of every 
Go-word and embodies itself variedly m the varied 
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Go-words which are nevertheless similar to each other 
because of their said material basis. The Word ‘Go* 
in which is thus embodied this Class-essence m a 
particular manner on a particular occasion and which 
is thus similar to the other modes of the Class- 
essence, is thus enabled to signify its Object, viz,, 
a Cow. The Yajfiika theory about the eternal self- 
existence of Words, based on ArthSpatti, is weak 
accordmgly. 

The Jaina theory is thus established that the 
Letter-sounds A etc., are atomic, i.e., modifications of 
Matter. 

The philosophers of the Yauga School are prep- 
ared to admit that Sound is non-etemal but they 
would not admit that it is material. The Jam 
thinkers ask them, ‘Why do you not accept the 
Atomic theory of Sound? (1) Is it because you hold 
that the substratum of Sound cannot be touched*^ 
(2) Or because it can pass through extremely dense 
substances? (3) Or because before and rfter its 
occurrence, the form of Sound is not perceived? 
(4) Or because Sound does not move even the very 
minute substance havmg a form? (5) Or because 
Sound is an attnbute of Ether? The commentator 
goes on setting aside all these contentions. 

(1) You cannot say that Sound is not Atomic 
because its substratum cannot be touched. The 
substance which is the basis of Sound is BhasS- 
vargana, a very minute matter. The fact that it does 
not give rise to actual perceptions of touch does not 
prove that it has not the capacity of being touched. 
Fine material particles which give out smell camot 
be touched but no body would say that the particles 
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have not the capacity of being touched. The Yauga 
thinkers might of course say that in the case of the 
smelhng particles vdiere these are dense enou^ we 
can actusdly touch them; so that we are sure that 
the smelhng particles can be touched; accordin^y, 
when the smelling particles are tine and cannot be 
touched this expenence about the touch of the gross 
smelhng particles tells us that the line smelling partic- 
les, althou^ they are not actually touched have the 
capacity of being touched; but in the case of Sound 
we have never any expenence about the touch of its 
substratum and we cannot say accordingly that the 
substantial basis of Sound has the capacity of being 
touched. The Jamas point out that this Yauga argu- 
ment does not prove that the substratum of Sound is 
essentially mcapable of bemg touched It may be 
admitted that m the case of Sound, we have not the 
direct experience of toudung it. Pudgala or Matter 
according to the Jamas has the property of touch; 
this property of givmg rise to tactile sensations may be 
either exphat or unphcit in Matter, Sound, as we have 
seen, is but a mode of Matter, accordmg to the Jainas 
and there is absolutely no reason why this capacity of 
bemg touched, may not be supposed to lie implicit 
m the substance of Sound. Tlus argument of the 
Jainas is qmte plausible and makes the Yauga pro- 
position ‘Substratum of Sound cannot be touched’, 
which IS the Hetu for the Yauga theory about the 
immaterial nature of Sound, a proposition of ‘doubt- 
ful {samdigdha) vahdity, if not invahd ^together. 
And then it is not quite correct to say that there is 
no evidence about the basis of Sound being incapable 
of being touched. In support of the foregoing 
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cojQtention, die Jainas put forward the foUovdng 
argument in a syllogistic form: — ‘The substratum of 
Sound IS capable of being touched; because it is an 
object for the sense-organs, bemg perceptible (l c., 
audible) by a man at a distance, when it (i. e , the 
Sound) comes from the direction from which the 
wind IS blowing and not being perceptible ^ e., 
inaudible) by the man near at hand if it ongmates 
in a direction towards which the wind is blowing; 
as in the similar cases of the substance, emitting 


Smell. (2) So far as the second Reason for the 
Yauga conclusion about the immateriality of Sound, 
viz., that Sound can pass through extremely dense 
substances is concerned the Jainas point out that the 


analogy of Smell holds good. The particles of good- 
smeUing substances, for example, would come outside 
a room, although its doors are shut, if the substances 
are within the room; these particles would be percei- 
ved within the room, even though its doors are shut, 
if the substances are outside the room, the particles 
of the good-smeUing substances are nevertheless 
atomic. In the same way, the substrata of Sound 
are atomic, although Sound can be perceived outside 
or inside the room in the above manner. It may be 
contended that although the doors of the room are 
shut, there are always some mmute pores throng 
which the Smell-partides can pass; if there be no 
such pores, the SmeU-particles would not be perceived 
inside or outside the room, as descnbed above: so 
that the passing of the Smell-partides into or outside 
a room, the doors of which are closely shu^oes no 
stand in the way of their being Atomic. The 
reply is that the very same thing may be said abom 
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the Sound-substrata. Sound-substrata, as matenal 
particles pass into and come out of a closely shut 
room, because there are always some pores; in cases 
of absolute density, the egress and the ingress of 
Sound would be impossible like the egress and the 
ingress of SmeU (3) You cannot say that Sound 
has not an atomic basis for the reason that its form 
IS not perceived before and after its occurrence For, 
hghtenmg etc., are not perceived before and after their 
hash but they are not unsubstantial or immaterial 
on that account. The non-perception of the form 
of a thmg, before and after its appearance is no 
ground for holdmg that the thing has not a material 
basis. (4) As for the argument that Sound has no 
material substrata because it does not move any of the 
timest dung m its way, the Jama reply is that the 
analogy of Smell would hold good here also. When 
you smell something, the smelhng particles are not 
found to move or push aside the hairs that grow 
in the nostnls; yet nobody questions the fact that 
Smell has a matenal substratum Why, then, would 
Sound not have a material substratum evmi thou^ it 
does not move aside any little things in its way? 
(5) The last Reason that ‘Sound is an attribute of 
Ether* , the Jamas contend, is ‘unproved*. The syllo- 
gistic argument put forward by the Jamas agamst 
this Reason is ‘Sound is not an attribute of Ether; 
because it is an object of oin: perception; like Fo rm 
etc*. The Jama argument, on the other hand, for the 
positive establishment of then own theory is. ‘Sound 
is a matenal mode; because it is an object of our 
sense-perception, like Form etc. 
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var^anam anyonyapek^atfam nirapeksa samhatilj 
padcmi, padanam tu vdkyam > 10 i 

Translatton: A Word is a combination of 
Letters which are related to one another and which 
are unrelated (to the Letters of another Word), a 
(similar) combination of Words makes a Sentence. 

Commentary: Ordinarily a Word which signifies 
an Object consists at least of two Letters; for example 
the Word ‘Ka’ which means “Brahma” addressed, 
consists of two letters, ‘K* and ‘A’, The Word *Gauh* 
which means a ‘Cow’, consists of three letters ‘G’, 
‘Au* and ‘H’. There are, however, some singje ‘Letter- 
sounds, which signify Objects; for example^ the Letter- 
sound, A signifies ‘Visnu’. These single Letters are 
Words when they thus sigmfy Objects by themselves, 
i. e., without depending on other Words. 

11 U 

svabhavika~samai thya^satnaydbhyain ai tha-bodha- 
nibandhanani dabdah i ll i 

Translation. A Word signifies its Object by 
means of both its Natural force and Apphed meamng. 

Commentary: There are two tl^s in a Word 
by means of which it is enabled to signify its cone 
pondmg object. One is its Natural (svSbhavikd) power 
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to express a meaning; this power is otherwise called 
yogyata. The other is called smwya or saniketa, i.e , 
a meaning attnbuted to Word by convention. A Word 
signifies its corresponding Object because it has both 
a YogyatS and a Saipketa or Samaya 

The above theory of the Jamas that a Word 
signifies an Object by means of both its Natural force 
and its Apphed meaning, is opposed to the view of 
the Naiyayikas accordmg to whom it is through the 
Samaya alone or the meaning attributed to the Word 
by some agent external to it, that a Word expresses 
its Object. The reason of the Jainas for attributing 
a Natural capacity to a word for expressmg an Object, 
in addition to its conventional significance is as 
follows:— The Samaya or the Conventional meaning 
is the meanmg applied to a Word by man It is thus 
subject to the will of man The will of man, however, 
cannot be allowed to detenmne the nature of relation- 
ship of thmgs and phenomena. If the will of man 
had the full scope in the word, well, the Object might 
have been the ‘Sigmfier’ {yacakd) and the Word, the 
‘signified’ (yakya) To avoid this difficult, the NySya 
thinkers argue that only that which has the Generah- 
ties {samanya) of Letters ‘G’, ‘O’ etc, can be the 
‘sigmfier’, i. e , a Word and that the rest are the 
‘signified’, i. e., the Object, just as that which in 
addition to havmg the Essenfce of Substantiality 
QJiavyatva) has the Essence of Fire {agmtva) can alone 
produce burmng and not that which has the exsence 
of Water {jalatva ) In criticism of this NySya conten- 
tion, the Jainas point out that without a supersensuous 
Natural force, the mere Essence of Fire cannot be a 
dynamic cause. The Essence of Fire is a mere unpro- 
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^ctive ^Mrality; if the dynamic power of Burning 
be not added to it, phenomena which are the effects of 

to the state Essence of Fire, as the phenomena of 
Burmng. The Essence of Fire {qgnitva) is something 
winch IS in and by itself, unrelated to the phenomei^ 
of Burmng. Without the addition of the Supersensu- 
ous power of Burning, the Essence of Fire is no more 
the cause of Burning than it is that of removing thirst 
In the same way, if a word ‘Go’, for example, is to 
signify a Cow, you are to admit a Natural power m it 
for signifying the Object, besides its having the Letter- 
Generalities of ‘G’, ‘O’ etc. To this Jaina cntidsm, 
the Naiyayikas may retort by asking:- Why should 
we suppose a supersensuous Natural Force? The Fire- 
essence attended with such attendant condihons as 
‘contact with one’s hand* etc,, would cause Burning; 
there remains nothing to be done by the alleged 
Natural Force. Jayanta has said, "The effect (e.g„ 
Burning) arises from the nature of a thing (e.g , Fire- 
essence) helped by the attendant conditions. It is not 
possible to suppose an additional supersensuous 
power”. The argument, again, that fire might as well 
be the cause of the Removal of Thirst like that of 
Burning is not valid. We cannot determine at our will 
a new (i.e., unobserved) causal relationship between 
phenomena. We accept the state of facts as observed 
and act accordingly. Water would not remove Cold 
nor Fire, Thirst at our will. We determine Fire and 
not Water to be the cause of Burmng and act accord- 
ingly, because reliable and authoritative persons have 
so determined or because we have found out m oar 
experience (by methods of both Agreement and Differ- 
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ence {amaya and vyataeka) tiiat it is Fire and not 
Water that causes Burning. The Jamas urge that this 
Naiy^yika argument also is falladous The very self- 
same Fire which is found to cause Bummg is also 
found not to cause Burmng when some Mystic pro- 
cesses etc , mtervene. If the Fire-Essence were com- 
petent to cause Bummg, there is no reason why it 
would not bum on those said occasions. This pheno- 
menon of non-buining at times, necessitates the sup- 
position of an additional supersensuous Force, over 
and above the Fire-Essence. In rqply to Jayanta’s 
argument, it has accordmgly been said: “The effect 
does not sometimes arise from the Nature of a thing 
although helped by the attendant conditions. Why, 
then, would it not be possible to suppose an additional 
supersensuous power?” As regards the Naiyayika 
contention that our own expenence or authoritative 
mstraction tells us that it is Fire which is the cause of 
Bummg, the Jamas pomt out that that is not the real 
issue The real issue accordmg to the Jamas is, how 
the Fire causes bummg. If it be contended that Fire, 
because of its Fire-Essence is competent to cause 
Bummg, the question is why Has Fire-Essence does not 
remove Thirst as well. The Naiyayikas try to explain 
away the phenomena of Fire’s non-bummg in connec- 
tion with hindrances as the Mystic processes by saymg 
that this phenomenon does not negative the theory of 
the Fire-Essence. They pomt out that just as eiiperience 
tells us that Fire is the cause of Burmng, the same ex- 
perience would tell us that the ‘Absence-of-hmdrances’ 
IS also a necessary condition for Bummg. When on 
account of the intervention of the Mystic processes, 

fire does not bum, it is not to be understood that 
n 
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some supersensuous power in Fire has become im- 
potent. It is rather to be understood that on account 
of the intervention of die Mystic processes, the 
‘Absence-of-hindrances’ which as shown above is also 
a necessary condition for Burning is not present and 
that as such, the Burning does not happen on account 
of some derangement in the totahty of its conditions. 
In other words, the phenomenon of non-burning by 
Fire in some cases does not show that there is a super- 
sensuous power in Fire which has become impotent; 
It shows that fires does not burn because all the condi- 
tions for Burning are not operative. The Jamas 
criticise this view of the Naiyayikas by urgmg that the 
*Absence-of-hmdrances’ is a negation after all and that 
it IS not possible for a Negation to bring about some- 
thing which IS positive (i. e., the positive fact of Burn- 
ing). In order to show that the *Absence-of-hindrances’, 
although a Negation can bring about something posi- 
tive (like the phenomenon of Burning) die NaiySyikas 
enunciate a general proposition, a Negation or Non- 
existence can nevertheless cause or give nse to a Posi- 
tive or Existent fact. They point out, for ex^ple, 
that ‘the non-performance of the Religious Duties’, a 
Negation, which is Antecedent {prSgabhSva as they 
rjill it) nevertheless generates the posterior fact, v^ a 
mode of Sm which is called the ‘Pratyavaya’. That 
this Sin is a positive fact is evidenced by the ^junc- 
tion of Expiation {praya^atta), laid down m the re - 
gious books; for. Expiation, as a positive fact, remove 
only something which is positive or actually 
otiierwise, it would be useless. Thus it is tot me 

‘Non-performance-of-the-Religious-duties’, whic w 

Negation generates something which is positive 
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Jainas criticise this NaiySyika theory by saying that 
the Pratyavaya, as a positive Sm, does not arise from 
a Negation like the ‘non-performance-of-the-Religious 
Duties’, It is due to the positive performance of acts 
which can be distinguished from the purely Negative 
i e., the ‘Non-performance-of-Duties’. In reply to this 
theory of the Jamas, the NaiySyikas quote-— “The 
Non-existence of the Enemy and of the Fnend causes 
respectively Pleasure and Pam. The non-existence of 
Thoms makes one lay his foot on the way”. The 
■T flinfls point out that here ^o the Non-existences are 
not the causes. The causes of the Pleasure, the Pam, 
the Laying of the Foot are the (Positive) facts of know- 
ledge, concemmg the Non-existence of the Enemy, the 
Fnend and of the Thoms. And these facts of Imow- 
ledge agam are caused by the actually Existent tbmgs 
which are other than the Enemy, the Fnend and the 
Thom, and not by the pure Non-existence thereof 
The NaiySyika’s contend, what is the harm if 
Negation or Non-existence be supposed to be capable 
of producmg a positive fact, just like an Existent 
bemg?. Negation (abhavd) does not mean Vant-of- 
all-capacity,’ it menas what is known by the knowledge 
of the form, Tt is not*. A Bhava or a Positive fact is 
what IS the object of a knowledge of the form, Tt is’; 
and similarly, an Abhtva or Negation is the object of 
the knowledge of the form, Tt is not’. Consequently, 
a Negation need not necessarily be supposed to be 
absolutely impotent. The Jamas criticise this theory 
of the Naiyayikas by saymg— The Abhava or Naga- 
tion, as it IS conceived by the Naiyayikas, is m every 
way difiFerent from the Bhava or a positive Fact and 
as such, the Abieva cannot Produce a Bhava. The 
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commentator puts this Jaina argument in the followin g 
syllogistic form “The Abhava, which is the subject of 
contention (i. e,, Abhava, as conceived by the Naiyayi- 
kas) is improductive of a Bhava; because it is different 
from the Bhava, in every way; that which is so, is so: 
as for mstance, the horns in a horse; it is so; therefore, 
it is such.” It IS to be noted that in the above syllogism, 
the words, ‘the Abhava yyhich is the subject of 
contention here’, mean the three of the four forms of 


Negation, admitted by the Naiyayikas. These three 
are the Pragabhava or the prior Negation, the Pradh- 
vamsabhhva or the posterier Negation and the 
Parasparabhava or the mutual Negation or Exclusion 
These three forms of Negation, aocordmg to the 
Naiyayikas, can give rise to a Positive Fact, although 
they are diff erent from an Existent Thing, in every 
way. It IS to be observed also that this Naiyayika 
conception of Abhava is different from the Jama 
conception of it. According to the latter., Abhava is 
in some respects non-different from a Bhava and as 
such, can be its producer m some cases. But the 
Jainas point out that if, as contended by the Naiyayi- 
kas, Abhava is different from a Bhava m every way, 
it would be impossible for the Abhava to give nse to 
a Bhava. Another point to be remembered m 
connection with the above Jaina syllogism is that the 
above syllogism is applicable to the three foJ™^ 
Abhava only and not to the fourth form of it._ TOe 
fouith form of Abhava, according to the Naiyayikas 
is the Atyantabhava or the Absolute Non-enstence, 
which accordmg to the Naiyayikas “ 

unproductive of any Positive Fact If the Jama 
syllogism were apphed to Atyantabhava also, me 
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argument would be tainted with the fallacy of ‘Siddha- 
Sadhyata’ or the Admitted Proven. Ihe Absolute 
Non-existence having been admitted by the NyS.ya 
think er to be ‘unproductive of a positive Fact’ the 
Jaina attempt to prove it by arguments would be 
dearly uncalled-for. Accordinly, it is to be understood 
that the above Jama syllogism, ‘AbhSva is unpro- 
ductive of a Bhava, because it is different &om it in 
every way’, is meant to apply to the three forms of the 
Abhava admitted by the NaiySyikas and not to its 
fourth form. The Naiyayikas in their turn try to 
show the invalidity of the above Jaina Syllogism in 
the following way: — ‘The Unproductive Negation’ is 
the Dharmi or Abode m that syllogism and the 
Naiyayikas ask: Is such Negation known to you or 
not? If it is known to you how have you known it? 
If you say that you got it through the Pratyaksa or 
Perception then how can you say that a Positive fact 
cannot come out of a negation? For such a Pratyaksa 
IS certainly a Positive fact which comes out of a 
Pnor Non-existence. Anumana a gain, cannot give 
the idea of such a Non-existence; for, in that Anumana 
the idea of such a Non-existence must necessarily be 
presupposed to get at vihich another Anumana would 
be necessary and for that another and so on thus 
mvolvmg Anavastht or an Infinite Regression. It is 
not the province of Upamana or Analogy to deal 
With Non-existence. The Naiyayikas go on showing 
that if the idea of such a Non-existence is accqited as 
a Hypothesis (rika/pa), then flie question would be: 
Is the Hypothesis based on the PramSnas or is it a 
mere Supposition? The former cannot be the case; 
for, if a Hypothesis is sohdly based on valid forms of 
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knowledge, it cannot be called a Hypoth^is. If on 
the other hand, it be nothing more than a mere 
Supposition, it is entirely unreliable. The Naiyayikas 
thus contend that the Jainas cannot show timt their 
idea of ^Unproductive Negation’ is validly determined. 
And if the DharmI itself is not validly determined, the 


Hetu or Reason in thdr argument would be tainted 
with the fallacy of Airayasiddha (i.e., a fallacy which 
consists in the Abode being unproved). If the Jainas 
say that the DharmI in their argument was not known 
for certain, the Naiyawkas ask, why, then, do you 


accept it as a DharmI? Such unproved DharmI leads 
to the fallacy of Asrayasiddha. To the above Natyayi- 
ka criticism of their Syllo^m the Jaina reply is as 
follows: We apprehend Abhava or Non-existence by 
Vikalpa or Hypothetical Supposition._ This does not 
necessarily involve the fallacy of the Asrayasiddha or 
T»aVt. the DharmI unacceptable. Where the object 
imder consideration is ‘no-substance’ (ayaslu, such 
as Abhava) we, must have recourse to Vikalpa. It 
is Vikalpa that gives us the idea of Negations; 
otherwise, we would not have used in our talfe such 
expressions as ‘the son of a barren woman. The 
NaiyEyikas cannot say that they do not tise sum 
egressions. If in a debating hall, the subject of the 

debate be: ‘Is there such a thing as a barren woman s 

son? or, ‘is there no such thing as a barren woman s 
son?— one is bound to use such expressions. Whichevw 
of the alternative propositions one supposes, he is to 
state the source of his knowledge. AnumEna cannot 
be the source of his knowledge about the Ne^hv 
thine because that would bring in the fallacy of m 
Asrayasiddhi. Yet in a debating HaH, he cannot do 
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'Without stating the source of his knowledge; and if 
Anumana cannot be the source of his knowledge about 
the Negative fact, it must be adnutted to be Vikalpa. 

In the said debate; ‘Is there such a thing as a 
barren woman’s son?, the Naiyayika cannot avoid 
his obhgation to state the source of his knowledge, 
saying that he demes both the propositions. For, this 
IS unreasonable; of Affirmation and Negation, he 
must commit himself to one. Nor can the Naiyayika 
escape the difficulty by saying that it is not possible 
either to affirm or to negate about a Non-existent 
thing, because that would be a self-contradictory 
statement. When the NaiySyika says that there can 
be no Affiimaton or Negation about a Negation, he 
obviously demes something about Negation; yet his 
own statement is that neither Affirmation nor negation 
is possible about a Negation 

It is thus proved that the Nai 3 ^yika is bound to 
admit that Negation which is the DhannI in the Jaina 
syllogism is apprehended by Vikalpa and as such, is 
quite valid. 

The Jainas further point out that the drstdnta or 
the Example of ‘the horns in a horse’ is also concmved 
in and through Vikalpa. It is a valid Example inas- 
much as it shows how a phenomenon which is different 
from a real and existent thing is unproductive of a 
positive fact This Example is not ‘unconnected-with- 
both’ {ubhaya-mkdla), because it 0.e., ‘the horns m a 
horse’) embodies m itself both ‘the phenomenon of 
bemg different from a real and existent thing’ (the 
SSdhana or the Reason) and ‘the phenomenon of be- 
ing unproductive of a positive fact’ (the Sadhya or the 
Proven). 
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It will be remembered that in the syllogism which 
the Naiyayikas have been attackmg, the Jamas put 
forward the Reason, ‘because it (i.e., the Abhava or 
Negation) is diiferent from the BhSlva (i.e., an Existent 
or Positive fact) in every way’. The Nyaya thinkers 
now attack this Reason of the Jamas in the followmg 
way. According to the Jamas Abhava is non>different 
from a Bhava; and so, the Reason, put forward by 
the Jamas ‘because the AbhSva is different from the 
Bhava in every way’ is ‘unproved’ and inadmissible, so 
far as the Jainas are concerned The Jamas set aside 
this objection of the Nmyayikas by urging firstly, that 
in their syllogism under consideration, the Jamas were 
describing the AbhSva, as it was conceived by their 
opponents (and not by the Jainas) and secondly, that 
the Abhava was identical with and non-different from 


the Bhava 

Hence it is proved that an Abhava or Negation 
f-flyi never produce a Bhava or a positive fact. 

Coming to the Naiyayika contention that the Fire- 
Essence along with the ‘Absence-of-hindrances’ causes 
Burning, the Jamas point out that if, as the Naiyayikas 
do, you hold that the Fire-Essence is somethmg 
different from the Absence-of-hindrance in every way, 
the Fire-Essence itself becomes ‘something-of the 
nature-of-a-Hindrance,’ because, as it is techmcally 
expressed, the Fire-Essence is thereby admitted 
‘recedingf {yyavartamand) from the ‘Absence-of-l^dr- 
ances’, just like the said Mystic process^ whi^ are 
Hindrances to the Phenomenon of Burning And ii 
Fire-Essence be thus Hmdrance to Burning, how cm 
the phenomenon of Burning arise (be produced) at ^ 
The Naiyayikas try to avoid this difficulty by saymg tna 
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Fire>Essence can never be a Hindrance to Burning, 
because in it there is the Prior Non-existence of a 
Hindrance The Jamas contend that this assertion of 
the Nyaya philosophers cannot be logical. The doc- 
trine of a pnor Non-existence tells us only that the 
Prior Non-existence of a Hmdrance cannot be identi- 
cal with or mherent in the nature of the Hindrance; it 
does not show that the Fire-Existence which ‘recedes’ 
from the ‘Absence-of-Hmdrances’ cannot be a Hind- 
rance It can rather be plausibly said that just as a 
Hmdrance to a thing is a Hmdrance by ‘receding’ from 
the Nature of the thing m the same manner, Fire also 
by ‘receding’ from the Absence-of-Hmdrances is itself 
a Hmdrance. The Jainas, however, who uphold the 
doctnne of the SyadvSda or the theory of ‘the mani- 
fold aspects of a thmg’ avoid this difficulty by urgmg 
that a thmg is of a two-fold nature, masmuch as it is 
Existent or Positive in-some-respects and that conse- 
quently, Fire which is of the nature of the Absence-of- 
Hmdrance m some respects cannot be a Hindrance m 
those very respects 

In this connection, the Jamas go on showin g that 
if, as the Naiyayikas contend, the Absence-of-Hind- 
rance be a cause of Burning, how is it that the Effect 
(i.e , Burnmg) is not product when there is only one 
such Hmdrance, although there are then the Absence- 
of-many-Hmdrances? A potter is the cause (i e., the 
maker) of a pitcher; but our expenence tells us that if 
Ihere be wanting one such potter (in tec hnic al langiy i gg ^ 
if there be one Hmdrance) the pitcher may still be 
produced because of the activity of another potter (m 
technical language, because of the Absence-of-Hmd- 
rance). It is not the NaiySyika theory that so far as 
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the effect is concerned, it is only the Absence of-the- 
absence-of-one-Hindrance that holds up the Effect 
(i.e.. Burning); the Naiyayikas rather maintain that the 
absence of each of the many Hindrances has the power 
of effectuating. How is it then, the question is re^ 
peated, that there is no Burning althou^ there are the 
Absences of many Hindrances and if there be only one 
Hindrance only? The Naiyayikas try to e^lain the 
case by saying that a sin^e Absence of a single 
Hindrance does not produce the Effect but that all the 
Absences of all the Hindrances collectively produce it 
The Jainas critidse this ^ew by urging that in that 
case no Effect can ever be produced; for. Hindrances 
are so numerous in this world that it is impossible to 
secure total absences of all of them. To this Jaina 
criticism, the Naiyiyikas reply that in order that an 
Effect may be produced, complete Absences of all tiie 
Hindrances are not necessary but tiie Absences of those 
Hindrances only are necessary which have the Power 
of preventing the Effect from emerging. The Jainas 
meet this Naiyayika contention by asking: What do_ 
you mean by “Power’" here? If by Power you mean 
a supersensuous power in things, then the Jama 
theory of supersensuous power in thin^ is admitted. 
If, on the other hand, by “power” you mean thenature 
of the tbiug , i. e., the nature of the Hindrance itself, 
then you cannot explain how' while all the HindTancK 
have the nature of Hindrances inherent in tiicm, it is 


only some Hindrances, which prevent the Effert from 
emerging. Fire, for example is of one and the same 
nature: there are no varieties of Fire. It cannot be 
said accordin^y that a difference among the Hind- 
rances to Burning can be made by saying that while 
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some of those Hmdrances relate to a particular variety 
of Fire others do not. 

The ‘Absolute Non-existence’ (atyantabhava) of 
Hmdrance is a pure Negation and as such, it cannot 
be the cause of a Positive Fact As regards the other 
modes of Non-existence, the question may be asked: 
Does each of these modes co-operate with Fire in 
effectuating, sin^y or do they do so, in combination? 
The Pragabhava or the Prior Non-existence of a 
Hindrance cannot be said to be the cause of Bummg 
in as much as Fire is found to bum when there is the 
Pradhvamsabhava or the Posterior Non-existence of 
the Hmdrance. In the same manner, the posterior 
Non-existence of a Hindrance cannot be said to be 
the cause of Burmng because there may be Burning 
when there is the Prior Non-existence of Hindrance. 
Nor can the Patasparabhava the Redprocal Non- 
existence of a Hmdrance be said to the cause of 
Bummg; Redprocal Non-existence is a relation bet- 
ween the Hindrance and its contrary only; it shows, 
for example, that when the contrary of the Hindrance, 
is absent, the Hindrance is present; the Redprocal 
Non-raustence does not show, however, that when the 
Hmdrance is present. Fire cannot be present and if 
when the Hmdrance to Burning is present, Fire is 
also present, there is no reason why Bummg would 
not be produced, thus the Reciprocal Non-existence 
of Hindrance cannot be looked upon as the cause of 
Burmng by Fire Can those modes of Non-existence 
be then the cause of Bummg, in combination with 
one another? Can the Prior and the Posterior Non- 
existences of Hindrances combmed together, be the 
cause of Burning by Fire?. They cannot be so looked* 
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Upon; because when there is any ‘Exciting condition’ 
(uttambhc^a) Fire causes Burning, even though the 
Non-existences, Prior and Posterior, of Hindrances 
are not there. And for the reasons already stated, 
why the Reciprocal Non-existence of Hindrances 
cannot be said to be the cause of Burning, the 
combinations of the Prior Non-existence widi the 
Reciprocal Non-existence, of the Posterior Non- 
existence with the Reciprocal Non-existence or the 
combinations of all the ti^ee modes of Non-existence 
cannot be said to be the cause of Burning, can it 
be said however, that Prior Non-existence of 
Hindrances or the Exciting conditions, when fit and 
suitable, produce Burning ^ The Jainas urge that, 
even this cannot be mamtained. The relationship of 
cause and effect can be said to subsist between diose 
phenomena only, the presence and the absence of 
one of which is imconditionally followed by the 
presence and the absence of the other The causal 
relationship cannot be said to subsist between the 
phenomenon of Burning on the one hand and the 
phenomena of the said Non-existences or Exciting 
condition on the other; because, as shown abov^ 
there is no such invariable and unconditional relation- 
ship between them. Burning is produced sometim® 
when there is the Pnor Non-existence of the 
Hin drances, sometimes when there is the posterior 
Non-existence of the Hmdrances, sometimes agam 
when there are the Exciting conditions. This is no 
invariable relationship and hence there is no causal 
connection between Bummg and those phenome^ 
The Naiyayikas criUcise this view of the Jams 
pointing out there may be causal relationship, althougn 
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the relationship may not be invariable. The genesis 
of a scorpion may sometimes be from Cow-dung and 
sometimes from a Scorpion; yet, Cowdung is^ as 
much a good cause of Scorpion as another Scorpion 
The Jamas point out that in both Cow-dung and a 
Scorpion there is a power to produce a scorpion. It 
is the possession of this power, that makes the Cow- 
dung and the Scorpion to be the causes of a Scorpion. 
As there is no common power inherent in the 
phftnntnftTig of the Non-existcnces, prior or posterior, 
or m the Exciting condition to produce Burning, the 
former do not produce the latter mvanably and as 
such, there cannot be any causal relationship between 
them 

The Jainas thus estabhsh their theory that the 
Non-existence of Hmdrancw cannot be said to produce 
a positive fact. The commentator points out that 
these arguments apply vnth equal force to the 
contention, “Non-existence may be of the same nature 
as a Positive fact; it may consequently be a good 
cause and there is no necessity for admitting a 
supersensuous power m thinp”. 

The followers of AksapSda (i e , the NySya philo- 
sophers) try to set aside the Jaina theory of the Natural 
power m the following way: — 

What IS your theory about a Hmdrance? is it ‘in- 
operative’ or ‘operative’? If it be ‘inoperative’ i. e. if 
it does not produce any effect at all but remains 
thorou^y impotent throughout, then a Horse, a Fly, 
a pot etc., i e., any thmg and every thing might as seU 
be called a Hmdrance (to Bummg). If, on the other 
hand, a Hindrance, be held to be something ‘operative’, 
the question is:- Does its activity consist in producing 
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something or in destroying something? If the former, 
does It produce in Fire, a Power opposed to its Power 
of Burning or does it produce there a Phenomenon 
which is different from Burning? The former cannot * 
be the case, as there is no evidence for it; the Non- 
emergence of Burning is effected if there is the Hind- 
rance; the Hindrance is not found to generate a Force 
which is opposed to the Fire’s Power of burning. If, 
on the other hand, you say that the Hindrance gives 
rise, m Fire, a Phenomenon which is different from, 
i.e., opposed to Burning, it comes to this then that the 
Non-existence of the Hindrance would generate Burn- 
ing; and thereby, you admit that a Non-existence can 
be a cause; and so all your objections, just urged, 
showing how none of the modes of Non-existence can 
be a productive cause can be now turned against you. 
Now, if you say that the function of the Hindrance is 
but a ‘destructive’ one, the question is What does it 
destroy, say, m Fire? 

Does the Ifindrance-to-Burmng destroy the Power 
(of the Fire to Bum) or does it destroy the Pheno- 
menon (of Bummg)? If a (Temporary) Hindrance is 
held to destroy the Fire’s Power of Burning, how then, 
can the Fire bum again, when the Hmdrance is r^ 
moved ? If you say that another power of Bummg is 
then generated there, we ask; To what is this genera- 
tion of a fresh Power due? To somethmg Exciting/ 
Or, to the Non-existence of Hindrance? Or, to “f 
Group of Conditions of pecuhar Space, Time, etc. . r 
to something Supersensuous? Now, the first of these 
four alternatives, viz., that the Power of Burmg 
generated by an ‘Exciter’, is not maintainable; berause 
Fire is found to bum, only when there is the JNo - 
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existence of Hindrances, even though there is no ‘Ex- 
citer’ there. If,* however, the second alternative be 
accepted and it be said that it is the Non-existence-of- 
the Hindrances, that generates the Power, the position 
practically amounts to this that the Non-existence-of- 
the-Hindrances-to-Buming gives rise to Burning; and 
if so, the hypothesis of a power in Fire for the purpose 
of Burning is useless Thirdly, the Group of Condi- 
tions consisting of peculiar Tune, Space, Circum- 
stances etc , cannot be the Cause; as it is present even 
when the Hindrance exists. If, lastly, you say that 
something Supersensuous generates the power of Burn- 
ing, what then, is the use of supposing farther, a 
Supersensuous Power in Fire, for Burning? The Some- 
thmg ‘Supersensuous’ is what bums and no intervention 
of a Power is necessary. Hence it is not reasonable 
to suppose that the destructive function of the Hind- 
rance consists m destroying the Power inherent in Fire. 
In die same way, it may be shown that the destructive 
function of the Hindrance cannot said to consist in des- 
troying the phenomenon of Burning. The NaiySyikas 
thus show ^t the Jainas who maintain the theory of 
a Supersensuous Power m a thing for the pecuhar 
functioning of die thmg, cannot consistently exp lain 
the nature and operation of a Hindr ance to the said 
functionmg of the thing 

To the above criticism of their theory of the 
inherent Natural Power in thmgs for functioning, by 
the followers of AksapSda, the Jainas reply by 
Msertmg that the function of the Hmdrance consists 
in destroying that Natural Power and that the other 
possible functions of a Hmdrance, as conceived and 
criticised by the Naiyayikas in the above paragraph 
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need not be answered. When a ^hindrance destroys 
the Natural power in Fire to bum, the Fue, helped 
by another Power inherent in it regenerates it when the 
Hindrance is removed and the Fire is found is bum 
again. The Naiyayikas object to this contention of 
the Jainas by asking* Where the Hindrance is present 
does this ‘another Power’ exist or not? If it does not, 
how is it generated? If you say that this ‘another 
power’ is generated by Fire, helped by still ‘another 
power* inherent in it, the position obviously leads to 
Infinite Regression. If, on the otherhand, the Jdnas 
say that the said ‘another Power’ exists when the 
Hindrance is present, then they must hold that 
‘another power’ generates the Power of Burning at 
the time also when the Hindrance-to-Bummg is actu- 
ally present, a clearly inconsistent position. 

The Jainas reply to this criticism by asserting 
that at the time when the Hindrance is present, this 
‘another power’ (which regenerates the power of 
Burning in Fire when the Hindrance is removed) does 
exist and does generate the power of Burning in Fire 
even then, but the actual Burning is not there, because 
the Power of Burning which is generated then by 
that ‘another power’ is being destroyed by the 
Hindrance as soon as that power of Bummg is being 
generated. When the Hindrance is removed, howevCT, 
the Power of Burning which is generated in by 
the said ‘another power’ inherent m Fire is no longer 
destroyed and the phenomenon of Burning results and 


becomes manifest. , _ _ 

Thus the Jama doctrine of a Natural ^ 
things for their respective fimctionings, ^d for the 
matter of that a Natural Power in a Word to signify 
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its corresponding Otoect, is established. It cannot be' 
contended that if a Natural Force is admitted in a. 
Word, it alone is competent to express the Object 
and the Apphed meaning (samaya) is useless. The- 
Apphed Force is useful m a subsidiary way, just as, 
althou^ a Shoot arises from a Seed, Water, Soil etc., 
are also necessary for its origination It is said that 
if a Word be supposed to have a Natural Force, . 
it cannot have different meanings; the Word, ‘cawra’, 
for mstance which means a ‘thief is understood by 
the people of the south to mean ‘food‘, such differences- 
m the Tneamng of a Word, it u contended, show that 
a Word cannot have a Natural Force. The Jamas- 
cntiase this position by pomting out that all Words 
have the Power of sigoifymg all Objects: that the 
particular significance of a Word is determined by the 
particular conditions, prevailing m a country, which 
condihons thus attach what we call the Apphed Force 
or the Acquired Meaning of the word. 

The Saugatas (Buddhists) object to the Jama doc- 
trine that a Word signifies its Object by means of its- 
Natural and Acquired forces and they argue in the 
following way — 

What IS the nature of the Object, alleged to be 
signified by a Word? Is it a Generality, i e., a Class- 
essence? Or, a Particularity, i e., the hnividual? Or, is 
it of the nature of both Gaierahty and Parbculaiily? 
The first cannot be the case, for a Generality or Class- 
essence havmg no ‘productive potence’ has no existence 
and is as unreal as a Sky-lotus. The second also can- 
not be thecase; for Individuahty consists m the strictest 
form of Particularity; such an absolutely particular 
cannot be the matter of conception and hence cannot 
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be signified by a Word. Even if such a strict Individual 
■ean be embodied in language, it is clear that a Word 
IS useless when it is used; because it cannot be said to 
express, at the time when the Word is used, the same 
Individual Object which it signified when it was formed 
for the first time. As regards the third case, it may 
be asked: Does the Word signify the Generahty and 
the Individuality m their exclusiveness or in their 
identity? You cannot hold the first alternative posi- 
tion for the reasons, just stated. The second position 
is not mamtamable, as generality and Individuahty 
contradict each other and cannot be identified. The 
Buddhist conclusion is that a Word cannot have any 
Object for signifying it. An Idea is specially Particular 
and IS strictly difierent from all other Ideas This 
Individual Idea which is stnctly. Particular and purely 
subjective, is ‘extemahsed’ and ‘generalised’ owing to 
the faculty of Conception. This conceptionahsed Idea 
makes the really different Objects one; it is the one 
cause of the really different Objects bemg understood 
as one; and it consists in an idea of really different 
Objects bemg understood as one. An Idea, thus 
‘externalised’ and ‘generalised’, when embodied in langu- 
age is a Word When a Word is heard it Generates 
in the mind of the hearer an Idea similar to a previous 
Idea. A Word is called, ‘Apoha’ by the Buddhists 
because it ‘excludes’ (apoha) the Idea which is d^erent 
(yipatita-akara) from its own (svakara) There is thus 
no real counterpart of a Word; there is no real Sigm- 
fier (vacaka) and no real Signi&d (yacya) The rela- 
tionship between the Signifier and the Signified is r^y 
one of causation m the conceptual Apoha itseu. 
It is the subjective concept which is the Word on 
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the one hand and when extemahsed, is its so-called 
Object 

As mdicated before, the Jainas are upholders of 
the doctrine that a tbng is constituted of both 
Generahty and Individuality, the two constituents be- 
ing ident^ed m some respects; hence accordmg to 
them a Word which signifies an Object has also two 
aspects, one the General and the other the Particular. 
The Buddhists contend, as we have seen, that a Word 
cannot express a real Object. In refutation of this 
view of the Buddhists, the Jaina commentator quotes 
from a Buddhist thinker himself “Whatever is the 
object of a Concept (vikalpa) is the object of (i e., 
signified by) a Word” This shows that a Word does 
not stand for Concept but that it directly expresses the 
correspondmg Object. And even, if it be assumed 
(though not admitted by the Jamas) that Word has no 
direct connection with Reality, st^ it is a Pramana. 
(i.e., a vahd source of knowledge) like Anumana It 
may be contended by the Buddhists that Anumana is a 
Pramana because it is in touch with Reality mediately 
after all, thou^ not immediately. The Jainas uphold 
the Pramanahood of a Word {^abda) by pointing out 
that the very same thing may be said about the ‘l^abda’ 
as weU. The Buddhists urge that the difficulty in the 
way of accepting l^abda as a source of valid knowledge 
IS that Words, expressmg events of the past or of the 
future or expressmg such imaginary objects as a sky- 
lotus, are clearly out of touch with the matters of 
experience, as they are. The Jainas reply that this is- 
not a ground for rejecting ^abda as a Pramgna In 
the case of AnumSna also, we have many syllogistic- 
arguments, such as “there was rain because the moun- 
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tain streams are found to be swift”, “The Bharani- 
oonstellation will arise, because the Revati-constellation 
is found to rise”. There are no horns in an ass; 
because such a phenomenon is opposed to all manners 
of experience”, m which the subject-matters of the 
Inferences are not existing at the time of reasoning; 
but inspite of this, AnumSna as a form of vahd know- 
ledge is never challenged by the Buddhists thraiselves. 
The Buddhists complain that if Words be accepted as 
a source of correct and dependable knowledge many 
assertions of cheats and deceivers are to be admitted 
to be true. The Jamas in reply to this contention of 
the Buddhists pomt out that we have many arguments, 
e.g., “This IS real; because it can be enquired into” 
which are admittedly spedous; but that Anumlna as 
a mode of valid knowledge is not to be rejected on 
that account The Buddhists of course defend the 
vahdity of AnumSna as a form of knowledge by point- 
ing out that we have the means for findmg out the 
invalidity of an AnumSna, where it is invahd; in the 
syllogistic argumerat given above, we can at once say 
that it is incorrect, because the Hetu or the Reason 
(‘capability of being enquired into’) is mvahd mas 
much as it does not stand the test of the Vipaksasattva 
(Non-existence-m-the-Dissmular-Abodes). (The plam 
meaning is that the argument is easily judged to be 
invalid because it is not a fact that something which 
is unreal cannot be enquired into). The Jainas defrad 
the Pramana-hood of i^abda by applymg the rimilar 
line of argument. They point out that as m fte case of 
the Anumana, exactly so in the case of &e Sabda, we 
have the means of finding out the unieliabihty of the 
Words, which come from cheats and deceivers. Where, 
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for example, the assertions are the assertions of a 
cheat or a deceiver, we can detect the unreliable 
character of these statements, we can say, “These 
assertions are not Agama or Authoritative; because 
they do not bear the mark of authontative assertions ” 
Some of the Buddhists object to this Ime of the Jaina 
argument by contendmg that it is not possible to 
determine whether the Words, heard on an Occasion 
come from an Authontative person or not The 
Jamas ask: Why should it be so? Do you mean to say 
that there is no person at all who is reliable? Or, that 
even if there be reliable persons, it is impossible for 
us to know that they are reliable? Or, that even if they 
are known, they remain silent? Or, that even if they 
speak truly their Words would be umntelhgible to us? 
Well, these are worthless arguments, all parsons, as 
a matter of fact do distingmsh the instructions of their 
mothers, fathers, brothers, sons, preceptors, samts, 
from the words of the sophists and follow the former 
while rejecting the latter; which shows that as a matter 
of fact and practice, all persons know how to distingmsh 
Authontative sayings from the assertions of cheats 
and deceivers. 

Some thinkers of the Buddhist School contend 
that the knowledge about an object which we derive 
from hearmg a Word mvolves Reasomng. It is said, 
“That person is understood to have the Intention of 
signifymg a tree, because he has used the word, 
‘Tree’; like mysdf, on previous occasions”. After 
this Intention is inferred, the further Reasoning follows ; 
“This Intention is true, because it is the Intention of 
a rehable person, hke the Intention of mme”. It is 
contended that the knowledge of an object ansing 
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from one’s Words is thus mediate, involving, as it 
does, an Inference about the Intention of the 
person using the Words and the further Inference that 
that Intention of his is true. The Jainas point out 
that this Argument of the Buddhists is similar to the 
Vai^esika contention and is set aside by the Jama 
criticism of the Inferential theory of the Word, 
advanced by the Vai^esikas. In further criticism of the 
Buddhist theory, the Jainas ask: Does the Inference 
about the Intention, described in the arguments above 
arise when the Word ‘Tree’ is used to signify a Tree 
or when it is used otherwise? The second position is 
not maintamable, because when a person uses the 
Word, ‘Tree’ with reference to a ‘Room’ or when a 
mad or a dreaming person uses the word, we cannot 
say that the said Inference about the said Intention of 
the person is made by us. If, then, the Buddists are 
to raamtain the first, alternative position that a Word 
is judged to signify its corresponding Object only when 
it IS used in reference to its correspondmg Object and 
that, mediately through an Inference About the Person’s 
Intention, it may be pointed out that there would be 
no harm if a Word is said to signify its Object directly 
by its own force. “A Word is not afraid of its Obj^.” 
One advantage of the Jaina theory Of the Po^ in a 
Word to express its Object directly is that it dispense 
with the chain of mediation which is never consciously 
perceived. 

The Jamas next take up for consideration me 
Buddhist theory that a Word is but an idea embodied 
in language, an Idea which thougb it stands for a 
strictly individual Object of a particular time only, 
nevertheless is conceptualised and thus represents 
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number of Objects (which are m reahty strictly dif- 
ferent each from the other) ^ one and the same. The 
Jainas ask" What do you mean by this One-ness or 
Sameness of Objects? One-ness which is the alleged 
object by the Idea (and for the matter of that of a 
Word) cannot mean Identity; for, although the Word, 
Pot, stands for a Cap, a Glass, a Plate etc , we never 
say that the Object signified by the Word, Pot, are all 
identical, we have particular Ideas for particular 
Objects Nor can the One-ness mean ‘not-two-ness' 
(i.e., Non-difiference). “Non-difference” in Objects 
means either that those Objects are the modifications 
of one and the same substance or that each of those 
Objects IS absolutely different from the Objects other 
than it By ‘one-ness’ the Buddhists cannot mean the 
first position because they repudiate the theory that 
objects may be the modifications of one and the same 
substance. Then agam the fact that an object is abso- 
lutely different from all other objects does not refer 
to any positive real content m an object which can be 
the Object of an Idea. Besides, what is this fact of an 
object bemg absolutely different from all other objects, 
the fact, that is, of ‘Retrogression-from-others’? If 
‘Retrogression-from-others’ means that all objects are 
absolutely different from all objects, then the position 
comes to this that there remains no difference m the 
objects, for, all of them have the one and the same 
characteristic. If, on the other hand, ‘Retrogression- 
from-others’ means that a thing is different from the 
thmgs of a different class, the position mvolves the 
fallacy of the ‘Mutual Dependence’ (paraspara^iayatva). 
That a thmg is different from the thmgs of a different 
dass imphes that it belongs to its own dass, and a 
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thing’s belonging to its own class again imphes that 
it is different from the things of a different dass 

It is thus that the Buddhists cannot support dieir 
theory that an Idea (and for the matter of that, a Word) 
'which is stnctly particular according to them, stands 
for a number of objects makmg them one. For, then, 
objects caimot be said to be Identical Nor can they 
be said to be modifications of one and the same 
.substance. Nor, lastly, can the Idea or the Word be 
jsaid to have for its Object the fact of a thing's ‘Retro- 
gression-from-others’. 

It is in the same manner that the other contentions 
•of the Buddhists viz , that the Conceptualised Idea is 
the one cause of the really different Objects bemg 
understood as one and that it consists in an Idea of 
really different Objects being understood as one, are 
to be set aside. 

In criticism of the Buddhist contention, it may 
be asked; If the Object signified by a Word, is nothing 
but a subjective Idea, how is it that a person ‘tends 
towards’ (pravitti) it, as somethmg external to him? 
The Buddhists may reply that this ‘tendency’ is due 
to one’s apprehendmg an Object in the act of Apprehen- . 
-sion itself, where there is no real Object at all. ^at 
then, IS this ‘apprehension of an Object ? According 
to the Buddhists, it consists in falsely apprehend^ 
an Object, where it is not. To this, the obviom Jama 
objection is that an ‘apprehension’ is possible only 
when there is an Object for it, so that if our ‘apprehei^ 
sion’ of an Object is to consist in apprehentog an 
Object where there is no Object at all, such an 
Tiension* is impossible. On the ^ 

•Object of our ‘apprehension’ is unreal, how is it 
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we direct our ‘purposive’ activity towards it? Certainly 
one who wants to bum something or to cook his meak 
would not go towards something which is m reality 
no Fire at all, but to which the properties of Fire are 
falsely attnbuted The Buddhists point out that it is 
by mistake that we direct our ‘purposive activity’ 
towards the Objects of our ‘apprehension’, just as 
persons wanting to get Silver tend towards Oyster- 
shells which look like Silver but which are not Silver 
at all. The Jainas urge that this theory of the Buddhists 
is wrong If all our ‘tendendes’ towards Objects are 
nustaken, if there are no real Objects as the Objects of 
our efforts, how do we have the feehngs of satisfaction, 
the feehngs, namely, that ‘we have gamed or attained 
the Objects’ ? The Buddhist contention that the Object, 
signified by a Word, is nothmg more than a subjective 
Idea and has no real existence outside the mind, is 
thus unsupportable 

Lastly, the Jamas cnticise the Buddhist doctrine 
that the relationship of the Signifier and the Signified 
between a Word and its Object is essentially a rela- 
tionship of Cause and Effect If you say that a Word 
must signify the Object, because the Word is the cause 
of the Object, the position becomes anomalous in 
vanous ways A Word when heard causes a peculiar 
(auditory) sensation in us But nobody would say 
that because the Word causes that peculiar auricular 
sensation, it signified that Sensation Then, again, the 
‘absolute Individuahty’ (svaJak^atja) causes its Idea 
m us, though mediately, just as a Word is said to cause 
that Idea. If then the Word is the Signifier (yacaka) 
of the Idea because the Word causes that Idea, will 
one be justified in saying that ‘the absolute Individu- 
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ally, {svalaksaifa, which is the objective content of the 
Idea, according to Buddhists) is the Signifier (yacaka) 
of the Idea, on the ground that the Svalaksana causes 
that Idea, though but mediately*^ To hold that the 
relationship between a Word and its Object is but a 
relationship of Cause and Effect is practically to mflVft 
the relationship of Signifier (yacaka) and Signified 
(vacj;^) inapplicable in the manner we apply it. 

Hence it is but correct to hold with the Jamas 
that a Word generates in us a knowledge about an 
Object, which has both a General and a Particular 
aspect. 




artha-prakadakatvam asya svabhavikafti pradlpavad 
yatharthatvayatharthatve punal} pwusa-guna-do^av 

anusaratah i 12 i 


Translation : Its Natural Function is, like Light 
to reveal Objects; but whether the revelation is correct 
or not, depends on the competency or the incomptency 
of man. 

Commentary: The Natural Force of a Word 
consists m its power of expressmg an Object. In this 
respect, it is si-tmlar to Light which also reveals an object. 
A Ught, when ht, reveals all Objects near to it, no 
matter whether they are good or bad, just so, does a 
Word, when uttered by a speaker produce m the inmds 
of the hearers, an Idea of an Object, no matter whe&er 
it is real or false, consistent or inconsistent, useful or 
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Tiseless, knowa-for-certain or Yet-to-be-ascertained, 
This much is the Natural Force or Function of a Word. 
But the difference between a word and a hght lies in 
this that whereas die revelation of an Object through 
a Word is dependent on the knowledge (yyutpatti) of 
significance (samketa) of the Word, the revelation of 
an Object by a Light is not so dependent on anything 
else. 

Whether a Word correctly represents reahty, as 
it is or whether it presents before us something unreal 
is, however, dependent on the fact whether the speaker 
is truthful and pure in character or a false and deceitful 
person. Truth or falsity of a Word thus follows the 
goodness or the faultiness respectively of the character 
of its speaker. If a speaker is possessed of Right Faidi 
and is pure in character and conduct, his hearers would 
get from his words ideas of reality exactly as it is; the 
Words of a person who is not so, would not yield 
such knowledge of reality. 

If it be contended that the Natural Function of 
a Word is to express whether its Object is Real or 
Unreal (and not simply to express an Object no matter 
whether it is Real or Unreal), the diflaculty would be 
that in that case there would be no reason why the 
words of a cheat would be unreliable while those of 
a good man would be reliable. Generosity etc., are 
the good qualities in a man while Envy etc., are the 
faults in him. The followers of JaiminI mamtain that 
the reliability of Words does not depend on the good 
Qualities (gimas) of the speaker. (The meaning is All 
Words, by themselves express trutiis; Words are not 
true because their speakers are good persons. Hence 
Words are Pramanas or Sources of correct knowledge, 
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unless their truthfulness is affected by the faults of the 
speaker). In criticism of this theory the Jainas ask: 
If Words are true in and by themsdves and if good- 
ness in the speaker has nothing to do with their Fra- 
mSpa-hood, may it not be contended that faults in the 
speaker cannot similarly make the Words Apramana 
or unreliable? The fact is, as the Jainas point out, 
that Words signify objects, no matter whether the 
Objects are Real or Unreal. It is goodness in the 
speaker that makes his words Pramhna and it is badness 
in him that makes his words Apramhna. To say, as 
the i^rotriyas do, that Words in and by themselves 
express truths, that faults in the speakm*, however, 
make the Words ApramSna, that goodness in the 
speaker does not make Words PramSna but only 
mitigates or suppresses the faults of the speaker is a 
weak and mconsistent position. 

W U 

scuvatrayatri dhvamr vidhi-ni^edhabhyam svartham 
abhidadhanafy saptabhaAgim anugacchati » 13 i 

'BtANSLATiON lu all cascs a Word in expressing 
its Object follows the Law of Sevenfold predication 
by its aflSrmation and negation. 

Commentary: According to the principle of the 
Jama philosophy, a Thing is not confined to one aspect 
only but has many aspects (anekSnta) Urns m some 
sense, it is existent; in some sense, again it is non- 
existent. Similarly, viewed from one standpomt, 
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thing IS eternal but viewed from another, it is im- 
permanent As a matter of fact seven such, aspects 
may be found out in a thing from seven viewpomts 
Now, Word IS but a counterpart of the thmg and like 
those m the Thmg, a Word also has seven aspects, so 
far as its manners of expiessmg it are concerned. 

w n 

ekatia vastuny ekaikadharma-paryanuyogava^ad- 
avirodhena vyasiayo^ samastayod ca vidln-nisedhayoh 
kalpamyd syat-karaHkitah saptadha vak-piayogaj} 
Saptabhangl > 14 i 

Translation. The law of Sevenfold Predication 
consists m usmg seven sorts of expression, regardmg 
one and the same thing with reference to its particular 
aspects, one by one, without any mconsistency, by 
means of afSrmation and negation, made either 
separately or together, all these seven expressions 
bemg marked with ‘in some respects’ (pyat). 

Commentary: This is a description of the celeb- 
rated doctrme of the Sapta-Bhangl or the Law of 
Sevenfold Predication. Analysmg the descnption 
given above, we can thus find out the nature and con- 
ditions of the Sapta-Bhangl. 

1. The Seven Predications are to be made regard- 
ing one and the same Thmg, e.g., JIva or Animal. The 
Words, ‘one and the same thmg’ prevent the predica- 
tions bemg ‘a hundred-fold’ (ie, many-fold) one. 
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things in the world being so many, hundreds and 
hundreds, in number. 

2. The Seven Prediiations are to be made not 
only with regard to one and the same tbng but with 
reference to ‘one* only of its various attributes, e.g., 
Existence. Seven propositions, indicating seven dif- 
ferent attributes of a Thing do not constitute the Sapta 
Bhanga. Attributes, as aspects of a thing, are infinite 
in number. If one of such attributes or aspects be 
taken into consideration, we shall see that Seven 
Predications or Statements can be made with reference 
to it. It is thus that a predication is said to be seven- 
fold and not Infinite-fold. Of course, if it is contended 
that the attributes or aspects of a thing are infinite in 
number and that with reference to each one of these 
attributes and aspects, seven predications can be made 
and that consequently, Predication may be Infimtely- 
seven-fold, well, the Jaina Philosophers have no 
objection to that position. 

3. Each of these Predications must be based on 
principles of ‘aflBrmation’ and ‘negation*. 

4. That Seven Predications must be made m 
such a way that none of them be mconsistent with the 
facts of Perception etc. 

5. Each of these statements must be marked 
with the expressions, ‘in some respects”. 

n 

tadyatha, sySd asty eva sea vam Hi vidhi-kalponay& 
prathamo bhaiigah • 15 i 
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Translation; It is in this way, m some respects 
everythmg in existent The first Predication consists 
in such an affirmative statement 

Commentary. The expression, ‘m some respects’, 
means m respect of its own Substance, Place, Time 
and Modification and not m respect of the Substance, 
Place, Time and Modification of other thmgs Thus, 
when we say that a Pitcher exists, we mean that in 
some respects only it exists For example, the Pitcher 
exists as a sohd Substance (made of clay) and not as a 
hquid substance (consisting in Water); it Place (say) 
Kanyakulja, it exists at the Tune (say) of winter and 
not at the Time (say) of Spring; it exists Appearing 
(say) as a black thing and not Appeanng (say) as a red 
thmg The words, ‘m some respects’, thus give a definite 
content and character to the Thing under considera* 
tion and prevent it from having the content and 
character of other things and thereby losing its own 
-defimte and determinate self. 

This Bhanga or predication yields the knowledge 
of a thmg as it is distmguished from thmgs which are 
other than it and which are not intended to be meant 
by It This predication thus mdicates the defimte and 
the determinate nature of the thmg; without this 
predication, the defimte nature of the thmg would not 
be stated at all, without this predication any statement 
regarding the thing would be as good as no statement 
at all. 

If the words “in some respects’ were omitted and 
if It were simply stated the pitcher exists, it is clear 
ttot Its Existence would be identical with the Existence 
of a pillar etc , so that the pitcher would have no 
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definite character attributable to it alone. The words 
‘in some respects’ indicate in what definite way and 
manner the pitcher exists; these words state that the 
pitcher exists with respect to its own substance and 
not with respect to the Substance etc , of other things 
Thus if a statement regarding the nature of a thing is 
to have a real meaning, an mtelligent man should 
always understand it in such a limited sense, even 
though the words ‘m some respects’ do not occur in 
It. 


fefhr: w w 

syan nasty eva sarvam iti msedha-kalpanaya dv^ 
fiyah I 16 I 

Translation* In some respects, eveiythmg is 
Non-existent. The second Predication consists in such 
a negative statement 

Commentary: A thing is never intended to be 
non-existent in respect of its own Substance etc. But 
it cannot be said that the thing is not intended to be 
Non-existent in respect of the Substance of other 
things; for, that would be depnving the thing of its 
own definite and determinate nature. 

Thinkers who fix upon the Existential aspect of a 
thing as its only aspect are not justified in contending 
that the Non-existential aspect of thing is not proved. 
Reaso ning will show that a thing is Non-existent in 
some respects. That a thing has a Non-exist^ti^ 
aspect besides the Existential is practicaDy admitte 
when it is said that the Reason or the^ Hetu m ®- 
syllogism had the characteristic of the Vipaksasattva 
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(Non-ewsteace-in-the Dissumlar-Abode ) It may be 
contended that the Non-existence-in-fte-Dissimilar- 
Abodes is not a separate characteristic of the Mark, 
it means the same thmg as the Existence m-the-Abode. 
In other words, it is contended that the fact that Reason 
exists when the Proven exists is identical (only othei- 
wise stated) wth the fact that when the Proven does 
not exist, the Reason does not exist There cannot be 
any aspect viz., the Non-existential over and above the 
Existential The Existential is the aspect which we 
have, it IS impossible for us to have what is Non- 
existencial m a thmg The Non existential opposes 
the existential We cannot have the Non-existential 
as an invariable associate of the existential m one and 
the same thing We have never the impression that 
a thing, i.e , the nature of a thing is Existent as well 
as Non-existent It is accordingly contended that the 
Non-existential aspect of a thmg is nothing other than 
the Existential aspect The Jainas oppose this view by 
saymg that to identify Existence with Non-existence 
would be denying the three-fold charactenshcs of a 
Vahd Hetu, for, the Vipaksasattva, which is admittedly 
one of the three characteristics of a Hetu would m that 
case lose all its raeamng and real utility If Existence 
Md Non-existence mean the same thing, no one would 
‘tend towards’ or ‘recede from’ a thing A real thing 
which one ‘tends toward’ or ‘recedes from’ is not due 
simply to the extension of its Non-existence, nor is 
Non-existence due simply to the exclusion of the 
Existence of the thmg The existential and the Non- 
existenital are thus different aspects m a thmg, although 
they are so connected that one is impossible without 
the other 


♦ 


13 
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Just as Existence and Non-existence aie two 
different and real aspects in a thing, as shown above, 
the other live, viz.. Simultaneous Existence and Non- 
existence, Successive Existence and Non-existence etc., 
which will be shortly described, are to be understood 
as separate aspects of the thmg 

n U 

syad asty e\a sydn nasty eva iti hamato vidhh 
ni^edha-kalpanaya trtlyah • ' 

Translation; In some respects everything is 
Existent; m some respects it is Non-existent. The 
third Predication consists in such affirmative and 
negative statements, made one after the other 

CoMMENTARy* Everything is Existent vwth reprd 
to its own Substance etc. It is Non-existent with 
regard to the Substance etc. of other things. The 
third Predication consists m making statements, viz , 
that Everything e g , the Pitcher exists and that Every- 
thing, e g., the Pitcher does not exist, one after the other. 

II 

sySd avaktavyam even yugapad vidhi-ni^edha-kai' 
panayd caturtlmf} • • 

Translation: In some respects, everythmg k 
I nexpressible. The fourth Predication consists m suen 
affirmative and negative statements made sunuia- 

taneously. 
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Commentary Here the thing is called Inexpres- 
sible It IS evident that if we consider a thing to be 
Existent and Non-existent at the same time, the thmg 
becomes mcapable of bemg expressed m words, as no 
word can sigmfy both Existence and Non-existence 
at the same time If we call the thing, ‘existent’, well, 
this word is not competent to sigmfy both the attributes 
viz, ‘existence’ and ‘non-existence’, for, the word 
‘existent’ cannot signify ‘non-existence’ If on the 
other hand, we call the thmg ‘non-existent’, it is clear 
that this word is incompetent to signify both these 
attnbutes as the word, ‘non-existent’ cannot signify 
‘existence’ It is thus that if existence and non-existence 
be simultaneously attnbuted to a thing, it becomes 
mcapable of being expressed m words 

Some thinkers choose to make this predication 
the third and the thud, already described, the fourth 
This is immaterial 

fiprflr- 

n 1% tl 

syad asty eva syad avaktavyam eveti vidhi-kalpamya 
yugapad vtdhi-msedha-kalpanaya ca pancamafy i 19 i 

Translation. In some respects, every thin g is 
Existent, in some respects, everythmg is Inexpressible 
The fifth predication consists in an affirmative state- 
ment together with a combined affirmative and negative 
statements made sunultaneously. 

Commentary; A thmg is Existent with reference 
to Its own Substance etc , as already shown and it is 
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Inexpressible when Existence and Non-existence are 
simultaneously attributed to it The fifth mode of 
Predication consists in stating that a thing is Existent 
and that it is Inexpressible. 






^ ^cs: n u 


syan nasty eva syad avaktavyam eveti nifedha- 
kalpanayS yugapad-vulln-msedha-kalpanaya ca 

sa^thah ' 20 1 


Translation: In some respects, everything is 
Non-existent, in some lespect, everything is Inexpres- 
sible. The sixth Predication consists m a negative 
statement together with a combined afiirmative and 
negative statements, made simultaneously. 

Comment ary . A thing is Non-existent with refer- 
ence to the Substance etc., of other tilings, as already 
shown and it is Inexpressible when Existence and'Non- 
existence are simultaneously attnbuted to it. The 
sixth mode of Piedication consists in statmg that a 
thmg is Non-existent and that it is Inexpressible. 

sydd asty eva syan nasty eva syad avaktavyam eveti 
kramato vidlu-msedha-kalpanaya yugpad’Vidhtmtsedlta- 
kalpanaya ca saptamah • 2i ' 

Translation: In some respects 
Existent; in some respects, everything is Non-exis » 
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in some respects, evciylhmg is Inexpiessible. The 
seventh Predication consists in an affirmative and a 
negative statements, made one after the other together 
with a combined affiiniative and negative statements 
made simultaneously 

Commentary A thing is Existent with reference 
to Its own Substance etc. and is Non-existent with 
reference to the Substance etc. of other things, it is 
Inexpiessible when Existence and Non-existence are 
attnbuted to it simultaneously The seventh mode of 
Predication consists in pointing these out. 

fMinrmjr : ii ii 

vidln-piadhana eva dhvmm tli m sadlitih \ 22 i 

Translation The view that a Word is mainly 
affirmative is not correct 

Commentary Heie, again, some onc-sidcd views 
aie sought to be ciuiased m light of the Law of Seven- 
fold Predication 


nisedliasyapi lasmad opiaupaHi-prasaktcfy f 23 i 

Translation For, then it would be unable to 
express Negation, 


Commentary" This Sritia gi\cs the 
what is stated in Sutra 22. abo\e 


reason for 
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apiadhanyemiva dhvams tarn ablndhalte Uy any 
asaram i 24 i 

Translation; The view that a Woid expresses 
Negation indirectly is also unsubstantial 

Commentary. Tlie reason is given below 




U 11 

kvacit kadacit kathamcit p}adhanyenapialhpan- 
nasyaptadhanyamipapalteh i 25 i 

Translation Because it in its indirectness can- 
not be conceived, unless it is somewhere, sometime 
and somehow perceived in its directness 

Commentary If a phenomenon (e g , Negation) 
be never perceived in its directness, if it remains 
always indirect, it must be said to be unknown and 
unknowable. Regarding such a phenomenon, it is not 
even correct to say that it is indirectly understood, for. 
we have never known its true nature at all 

The view, descnbed and cnticised in Siitras, 22-25, 
is the view held by persons according to whom, the 
proposition embodied in the first predication is true 
absolutely and not, in some respects only. 

sngtbwiiiUcfqRBtr irsb 
ni^edha-pi adhana eva dahda Uy apt pragukta-nyayad 
apastam i 26 i 
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Translation For the same reason the view 
that Word is mainly negative is also unsound. 

Commentary The view that a Word is essentially 
negative m significance, is held by those according to 
whom the proposition embodied m the second Predica- 
tion IS true absolutefy and not in some lespects only. 

?isn|^tisrsrH ii u 

kramad ubltaya-p}adhSm evdyam ity api na 

sadhlyab > 27 i 

Translation. The view that both (Affirmation 
and Negation) predominate m a Word, one after the 
other IS also not good 

Commentary The view, referred to, is the view 
of the absolutists in connection with the third predica- 
tion 


3T?5IT M w MM M- 

U \\ 

asya vidhi-msedhanyatat a-pi adhanatvanubhavasya- 
py abadhyamanatvat ' 28 i 

Translation For, the fact that either one of 
affirmation or negation predominates in a Word is not 
Opposed to expenence 

Commentary We all know that Words are 
sometimes mainly positive and sometimes mainly 
negative in their significance Hence we cannot make 
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a Statement that all Words are firstly positive and then 
negative or vice vetsa. 


II II 

yugapad-vidhi-nisecUiatmano*} lhasyavBcaka evasau 
Hi voco na calwasiam • 29 « 


Translation* Nor is the view reasonable, that a 
Word does not (i,e., cannot) signify an Object which has 
simultaneously both a positive and a negative nature 

Commentary: The view referred to in this apho- 
nsen is the view of those absolutists according to 
whom, the proposition of the fourth Predication is 
absolutely true and not true in some lespects only 

II II 

tasyavaktavya-sfabdenapyavacyaiva-piasamgat 1 30 1 

Translation: For, a thing cannot be fully 
described even though the thing is, referred to by the 
term Inexpressible. 

Commentary This is the reason for the criticism 
applied to the absolutist contention regarding the 
fourth Predication 

II n 

vidhyaimano’ithasya vacakah sann ub/mySinmo 
yugapad avacaka eva sa ity ekanto'pi natkSnm 
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Translation Also the one-sided view is not 
attractive, that while a Word signifies an Object which 
has a positive nature, it cannot signify the Object 
because the Object has both (a positive and a negative) 
nature simultaneously 


Commentary This relates to the absolutist view 
regarding the fifth Predication 





^ n It 


msedhatmamh saha dvayatmana^ caithasya vaca- 
katvavacakatvabliyam api dahdasya 

piafiyamanatvat i 32 i 


Translation Because it is a matter of experi- 
ence, that while a Word sigmfies a negative pheno- 
menon, It does signify the phenomenon which has 
both a positive and a negative nature 

Commentary This is the reason for the cnti- 

cism 


^ \\^\ II 


nisedhatmano'rthasya vacakalj sann ubhaydtmano 
ytigapad-avacaka evSyam Uy apt a\adhmamm narama- 
nlyam i 33 i 


Translation : Unattractive also is the view that 
while a Word signifies an Object which has a negative 
nature it cannot sigmfy the Object because the Object 
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has both (a positive and a negative) nature simulta- 
neously. 


Commentary: This relates to the absolutist 
theory about the sixth Predication 


HifesTRT II U 
itarathapi samvedanat > 34 i 

Translation: Because it is known to do other- 
wise also 

Commentary Tlie reason for the criticism is 
that our experience tells us that the function of a Word 
is not so limited as contended m Sutra, 33. A Word 
IS known also to signify Objects having an affirimtive 
nature, a dual nature and so on, as pointed out in the 
various Predications. 

II ?5( II 

hamahamabhyam ubbaya-svabhavasya hhavasya 

vdcakad cavacakad ca dhvanii nanyatha ity dpi 

mithya ' 35 1 


Translation Even the theory is wrong tto 
while a Word does nothing but expresses an Object 
which has successively the dual natures J ® 
ttve and the negative), it is unable to enpiess he 
because it has the same wo natures simultaneously 


also. 
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Commentary > This is the wrong theory about 
the function of a Word, based on an absolutist concep- 
tion of the seventh Predication. 



II 11 


vidhmatradi-piadhanatayapi tasya prasiddheh i 36 i 


Translation Foi, a Word is also known to be 
mainly affirmative and so on 


Commentary . This is the reason why the seventh 
absolutist theory about the significance of a Word is 
also not acceptable 

The Jama view is that just as an Object has seven 
aspects, the Word corresponding to it has also seven 
indications, each signifying one of the said seven 
aspects of the Object 




ekatia vastuiu vtdhlyamana-m5tdhyawaijananta~dhai- 
nidbljyupagamenananta~bh(ingJ-pt asamgSd asamgataiva 
saptabhanglii cetasi m mdheyam i 37 i 


Translation It should never be thought in 
mind that the theory of the Sevenfold Predication is 
not satisfactory on the ground that there may be an 
infimte number of aspects, positive and negative, of 
one and the same thing and that there may be made an 
mfimte number of Predications, regarding the thine 
accordingly ® 



P>«miina‘naya-iaf(MHokSlankSiah IV, 3 J, 39 

Commentary* The above objection is set aside 
below. 

t 

?l'5nf?^hTr IPfRrtcf tt ^t; \\ 

vidhi-msedlw-prakarapeksaya prati-parySyam va- 
st uny anemtanam eva saptabhanglnam sambhavat 1 38 1 

Translation Although regarding a thing, an 
infinite number of Predications may be made, there 
can be only seven Predications consisting m various 
ways of affirmation and negation, regarding the thing 
considered m one of its particular modifications 

Commentary It is true that with regard to a 
thing considered as the sumtotal of its attributes and 
modifications an infinite number of Predications may 
be made* but if we single out any particular attribute 
of the thing or any of its particular modifications and 
consider it in relation to the thing, we shall see that 
seven and only seven statements can be made. 

srffmW sr%qTsr?t?5?ThTRt 

u n n 

prau-paryayam ptatipadya-paiyanuyogamm sapta- 
mm eva sambhavat i 39 i 

Translation. For relations of any Mode to a 
thing can be of seven sorts. 

Commentary This explams why the Predica- 
tions cannot be more than seven. 
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II Yo II 

tesam api saptatvam saptavidha-taf- 

pjmsd-myamdt i 40 i 

Translation; And those are of seven sorts 
because there can be only seven modes of questioning. 

Commentary This explains >vhy the above- 
mentioned Relations cannot be more than seven 

wsn srfir 

II II 

tasya apt sapta-vidhatvam saptadhaiva tatsamdeha- 
samutpaddt < 4i i 

Translation And that too agam is of seven 
modes because there can be only seven forms of Doubt 
(regarding) the nature of a Mode 

Commentary This explains why the above- 
mentioned questiomngs cannot be more than seven 

cRFUrPr j 

II U 

tasyapi sapia-piakaiatva-myamal} sva-gocara-vastu 
dtwimandm saptavidhatvasyaivopapatte/f i 42 « 

Translation And iliat again is of seven sorts, 
because a particulai modification of a thing under 
one’s observation is found to have seven forms 

(The substance underlymg the above chain of 
leasomng is as follows Let us take a thing, e,g , an 
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Animal and one of its numerous attributes or modes of 
functiomng, e g.. Existence. Experience will tell us fliat 
Existence is not an absolutely fixed one manner of 
functioning. In fact, it means not less or not more than 
seven forms, i.e., Existence-in-some-respects. Non- 
existence-m-some-respects, Both-existence-and-non- 
existence-in-some-respecls and so on. This being so. 
when Animal and Existence are taken up for con- 
sideration, seven forms of Doubt arise, due to the said 
seven forms of Existence. These seven forms of Doubt 
give rise to seven forms of Questioning. These seven 
forms of Questioning end in finding out that Existence 
and anira^ are related in seven ways These Relations 
between Existence and Animal when embodied in 
statements are the Predications or the Bhangas. For 
the foregomg reasons. Predications are seven only and 
neither more nor less). 

W It V? II 

iya/71 sapta-bhangl prati-bhangani sakalade^a-sva- 
bhava rikalddesa-s\abbS\a ca 1 43 f 

Translation: Each of these Sevenfold Predica- 
tions is both a Synthetic a.nd an Analytic one. 

Co.\l\ientary: This is explained below. 

I51: U W U 
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pi ainana-pi atipaimananta-dharmafmaka-vastunah 
kSladibhii ahhedavftti-piadhanyad abitedopacardd va 
yaugapadyena piatipaddcarp vacaf} sakaladedah < 44 i 

Translation • A Synthetic statement is the state- 
ment presentmg with the help of the Pramanas a Thing 
which has an infimte number of (difierenQAttnbutes 
and Modes at once as an undifferentiated whole, the 
identity m respect of Time etc,, bemg either made 
prominent in or being foisted upon it 

Commentary A thing has an mfimte number of 
Attnbutes and Modes. The PramSnas present the 
Thing as a whole by identifymg the Attnbutes and the 
Modes of the thing with the Thmg and by identif ying 
the different Attnbutes and the Modes themselves. 
This identification is effected by the Pram&nas either 
by giving prommence to the fact of realidentty or by 
mtroducing a fact of identity where there are differences 
The result of the application of the PramSnas, when 
embodied m language is the Sakaladesa or a Synthetic 
statement. 

The Nayas, which accordmg to the Jainas, are 
also sources of valid knowledge, give, on the contrary, 
prommence to the differences in the Thing and its 
Attnbutes and Modes or mtroduce differences where 
they are not mamfest A statement based on the 
Nayas is the Vikalades'a or an Analytic one When the 
fact of identity among the Thing and its Attnbutes and 
Modes is solely attended to and emphasised, the thing 
can then be considered as a Totahty, in which all its 
different Attributes and Modes are simultaneously 
^theied, umfied and identified and a statement regard- 
ing the Thing is then Synthetic. In Vikaiade^a and 
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Analytic statements, the Attnbutes and the Modes of 
the Thing are considered one by one separately 

In its synthetic aspect, a Word stands foi a Thing 
and all its Attnbutes and Modes simultaneously 
because no difference in them is felt and all of these are 
identified. When, however, these Attnbutes and Modes 
are diffefentiated from one another, it is clear that no 
one Word can express all of them simultaneously, 
then each Word would be Analytic in character and 
would stand for one specified and individual charac- 
teristic or aspect of the Thing. 

To understand the Synthetic and the Analytic 
views of a Thing and its Attnbutes, let us consider the 
judgment: Tn some respect, a substance, e g., an Animal 
exists’. Here Animal is the Thing and Existence is one 
of its Attributes The significance of this judgment 


may be considered through eight categories, viz, 
/tafa (time), atmo'inpa (nature), mtha (substance), 
sambandlia (relationship), itpacara (modification), gum- 
deda (location), samsaiga (connection) and hbda 
(expression in language). Now, when a Synthetic view 
IS taken of the judgement it means that hke Existence 
all the other Attributes of the Animal also are included 


m it. Thus by saying that the ‘Animal Exists’, we mean 
(r) At the time when Existence inheres in the 
Animal other Attributes also do so. (//) Other Attn- 
butes also are as many Attributes of the Animal as 
Existence inasmuch as all of them have the 
of Attnbutes in them (w) Other Attnbutes and Modes 
have the same substance Animal underlymg them, as 
Existence, (tv) The same relationship (l e., identity ^ 
some sense) subsists between the other and 

the Animal as that between Existence and the Ammai. 
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(v) Other attiibutes also jModj^ the Animal m the same 
way as does Existence, (v/) Other Attnbutes inhere m 
the same pat t of the Animal wherem Existence inheres 
(vfr) Other attnbutes are connected with the Animal in 
&e same way as Existence is connected with it 

(N B.) The diflference between Relationship 
(sainband/ia) and Connection (sarpsatga) is that whereas 
in two Related phenomena the fact of Identity is pro- 
minent although there is Difference, m two connected 
phenomena, the fact of Difference is promment al- 
though there is Identity) (vin) The Word, Existence, 
which here signifies Animal wtach has Existence, also 
signifies the Ammal which has other Attnbutes also 
This IS the Synthetic view of a Thmg and its Attnbutes, 
which IS based on a consideration of their essential 
Identity or where a consideration of their essential 
Identity is not possible, upon a foistmg of an idea of 
Identity on them. 

The identification of the various Attnbutes of a 
Thmg m the above way is possible where emphasis is 
laid on the substantial aspect of the Thmg and the 
aspect of its vaned Quahti^ and Modes is less pio- 
mment Wheie on the other hand, the latter aspect is 
promment, it is clear, the vanous Attributes and Modes 
of the Thmg cannot be so identified. Thus if the various 
^ Attributes and the Modes appear prominently in their 
vanety, we by saymg that ‘a Thmg has Existence’ 
indicate 

(/) At the tune when Existence inheres m the 
Thing, Attnbutes other than Existence cannot inhere 
m It. (n) Other Attnbutes cannot have the same natwe 
as that of Existence (w) Other Attnbutes cannot have 
the same substratum as that of Existence (iv) The same 

14 
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relationship that subsists between Existence and the 
Thing cannot subsist between the other Attnbutes and 
the Thing, (v) Other Attnbutes do not Modify the 
Thing in the same way as Existence does (vO Other 
Attributes cannot have the same abode as that of 
Existence (vz/) The connection of other Attnbutes with 
the Thing cannot be the same as that of Existence with 
it. (v/zz) The Woid Existence which signifies the Thing 
which has Existence cannot signify the thmg which is 
possessed of Attnbutes, other than it 

II '!f!t 11 

tadvipaiitas tu vikaladedah i 45 i 

Translation. Opposite to that is the Analytic 
statement. 

Commentary. Contrary to the Synthetic view is 
the Analytic, which takes a Thing in its aspect of 
variety; and where the Thing appears as a Umty, the 
Analytic view may still consist m considenng it to be 
a Multiplicity Itus has been shown above It is the 
Naya which studies the Attnbutes and the Modes of a 
Thing m their vanedness and leads us to an analytic 
statement. This will be more fully considered, when 
the nature of the Nayas will be considered 

tad dvibhedam api piamaijam atmlya-piatibandha- 
kapagainavideisa-svabhavai upa-sdmai thyatah pi ataiiya- 
tam artham avadyotayati » 46 i 
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Translation Both these two kinds of the 
PrarnSnas reveal their respective Objects by means of 
their capacity to do so, when obstacles to them are 
removed m a pecuhai way 

Commentary Both the Direct and the Indiiect 
foims of knowledge whose natures have been described 
in the foregoing chapters leveal their Objects, e.g , a 
Blue thing etc This is due to their capacity {yogyatS) 
to do so The revelation of Objects by the Pramanas 
becomes possible, only when the Obstacles-to-know- 
ledge sudi as the ‘knowledge-Obscunng’ etc, are 
removed m peculiar manners, i.e, when they are 
‘annihilated’, ‘mitigated’ and so on 

5r tuft: ^ 

il '4\3 u 

m tadupapatti-taddkaiatabhyam, tayofy pai thakyena 
sainastyena ca vyablncaropahmbhat > 47 i 

Translation They reveal the objects, not be- 
cause they arise from the objects, nor because they 
have a form, similai to tliat of the objects For, these 
are also found to be connected with other phenomena 

Commentary The Jama theory has been stated 
to be that the knowledge of an object is due to the 
removal of its obstacles Some object to this theory 
of knowledge by saymg that knowledge reveals an 
object because the object gives me to it, some agam 
contend that knowledge reveals the object because it 
assumes the form of the object The Jamas set aside 
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both tb^e views When a pitcher is broken into pieces 
the state of the-pitcher-bang-into-pieces certainly 
arises from the state of the pitcher as a whole, but 
none would say that the state-of-the-pitcher-beine. 
j^o-pieces is awmeofihe state of the Pitcher as a whole 
The fact that a phenomenon aims fiom another 
phenomenon does not thus necessarily show that the 
former is awate of the latter. Then again, a pillar is 
of the same form as that of another pillar, but neither 
of the pillars is aware of the other pillar, on that 
account. A phenomenon havmg afoim similar to that 
of another, is thus not necessarily awaie of that. 

The Jainas next show that it cannot be conteided 
also, that knowledge cognises the object, because it 
arises fiom the object as well as is of the same fom 
with it A pitcher is of a certain form at a particular 
moment. At the succeedmg moment it is also of the 
same^i m The pitcher of this second moment certainly 
aiises from the pitcher of the first moment and is of 
the same form with it. But the pitcher of the second 
moment is not awaie of the pitcher of the first moment. 
Thus it is that a phenomenon ansmg from another 
phenomenon as well as havmg a form smvliai to that 
of it, is not necessarly aware of it Nor can the objectors 
defend themselves by urging that a pitcher cannot be 
aware of another pitcher because it is unconsdous, 
although the former may aiise from the latter and 
have a foim siimlai to that of the latter, that know- 
ledge, however, is a conscious process and is atrare 
of the object when it ai isesfiom the object and assumes 
the foim of the object. For, cases there are where 
knowledge which anses fiom a preceding knowledge 
and is of the same form with it, is not aware of it Let 
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US suppose, we are perceivmg a certain object As 
soon as the object is perceived, the perception gives 
rise to a feehng (of agreement with or of repulsion 
from the object) and other conscious processes such 
as after-sensation etc Now, these subsquent conscious 
states certainly anse fiom the perception and are of 
the same fat m with it, yet m these processes, you do 
not get a consciousness of the ongmal perception. 
This shows that even a conscious process may not 
know a process which geneiaied it and which was of 
the same foim with it. 

In further cnticism of the objectors’ view the 
Jainas ask What do you mean by saymg that know- 
ledge is of the same foim with the Object? If you mean 
by It that knowledge presents before the knower, the 
form of the object, then your position consists m 
begging the question, for, presenting before the knower 
the form of Ae object means the same thing as reveal- 
mg the object and your contention practically amounts 
to this that knowledge reveals its object because it 
reveals its Object If on the other hand by ‘knowledge 
being of the same form with the object’, you mean 
that knowledge assumes the form of the object, we 
ask Does the whole of the knowledge assume the 
form of the object or does a pait of it assume the form’ 

In the first case, knowledge becomes unconscious like 
its Object and cannot be a Pramana, If however, you 
contend that only a part of the knowledge assumes the 
form of a part of the object it would be impossible for - 
the knowledge which is admittedly not somethmg 
grossly material to know the grossly material object. 
Moreover if it be possible for knowledge to cognise 
an object, although but partially corresponding to it, 
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why, then, a piece of knowledge must know all the 
objects of the world at once, for, knowledge is pai dally 
identical with all the Objects, in as much as it has the 
fact of existence m common with all of them If you 
contend that although knowledge is partially similar to 
all the existing objects, it cannot know them all at once, 
as it IS not similar to them with respects to the charac« 
tenshcs peculiar to each, we answei Well, let then 
knowledge know simultaneously all Objects which are 
similar to each other in form (which is admittedly) an 
impossibility. If lastly you contend that knowledge 
assumes the form of that object only, from which it 
anses and thereby knows it, it may be pomted out in 
reply (as in the previous paragraph) that m that case 
the feeling and othei subsequent conscious processes 
e.g., an after-sensation etc , which anse from the percep- 
tion of an object and which aie of the same form with 
the perception would have been conscious of that 
perception (whicli is not the case) 

Hence it is not proper to say that knowledge 
becomes cnvaie of its object because it arises fiom it 
and because it has the same form with it. Knowledge 
leveals its object because, as the Jama theory is, the 
obstacles to knowledge are then removed 

II 

Uj pi amana-naya-tattvalokalamkare-agama-svai Spa- 
mi ijayo nSma catuithah paiicchedah ' 

Translation’ Here ends the Fourth chaptei of 
the Pramana-naya-tattvlllokalamkaia, enttled the 
Determination of The True Nature of The Agama or 
Authontative Knowledge 
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tasya vmyah samanya-videsady anekSntSfmakani 

vastu 1 1 1 

Translation The Object of that (i e , the Pra- 
mSna) is a Thing having a nature which has many 
aspects, VIZ , the General and the Particular and so 
on 


Commentary The nature of the PrarnSna or 
valid knowledge has been described m the foregoing 
chapteis In the present chapter, the nature of its 
object IS mdicated According to Jainas, the object of 
valid knowledge is always a unity of many apparently 
varying aspects or characteristics, such as the General 
and the Particular, the Existent and the Non-Existent, 
and so on The Jaina theory is thus opposed to the 
views of those thmkers accordmg to whom a Thmg 
or object of valid knowledge is only the General 
Essence or is only the Particulanty or is both the 
Generahty and the Particularity in their mutual exclu- 
siveness 

The philosophers of the Yauga School maintain 
that the General and the Particular aspects of a T hing 
are opposed to each other Cow-hood is the generahty 
or the class-essence which is present in all, i.e , niany 
mdmdu^ (sajvagata), while the particular cows, eg. 
Sabala, Sabaleya, BahuleyR etc , are marked by parti- 
cular charactenstics distmguishmg each of them from 
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Others of their class The class-essence (sSmanya) and 
the Particulanty (yiiesa) are thus absolutely opposed 
to each other, hke, as the Yauga thinkers argue, 
Water and Fire; a Thing cannot accordin^y be looked 
upon as a unify of such aspects or charactenstics which 
are absolutely opposed to each other, in this way 
In cnticism of the above Yauga theory, the Jama 
philosophers ask: what do you mean by the S5in3nya 
being Sarvagata, i e., by tiie all-pervasive character of 
the Class-essence? You can mean that the Class- 
essence permeates either the Individuals-of-the-class 
(yyaktisaivagaia) or all bemg (saiva-sarvagata) The 
Jamas show how neither of the positions is tenable 
It cannot be said that the Class-essence, e.g , Cow- 
hood (gotva) permeates the Individuals of the Cow- 
species. For, in that case you must admit that when 
a Cow-calf is being bom the Class-essence exists m 
the Individual Cows only Now, the question is’ 
After the Calf is bom, how does it get the class-essence? 
You cannot say that a class-essence is bom with the 
calf; for, according to you, the Class-essence is eternal 
Now, can the Class-essence of the Cow-hood be said 
to come from another Individual Cow. For, in that 
case the question would be: when the Class-essence 
comes to the calf from the said Individual cow, does 
it leave that Individual cow or does it not leave that’ 
The former alternative is impossible; for, in that case 
the said Individual Cow would be devoid of the Class- 
essence of Cow-hood. If you hold the second alterna- 
tive position, we may ask' Does then the class-essence 
come to the calf, accompanied by that Individual cow 
or does a part of the class-essence come to the cal^ 
its r emaining part remaining vdth that Individual cow? 
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Now, neither of the positions is maintainable; you 
cannot say that with the Class-essence the Individual 
cow also comes to the calf, for, m that case, tiie calf 
will be cognised as that Individual cow. Nor is it 
permissible to think of parts in a Class-essence, for. 
if the class-essence were constituted of parts it would, 
like an Individual of the Class, be penshable In this 
connection, the Yauga phihsophers defend their posi- 
tion by saymg; “A knife, consecrated by mcantations, 
may be mvested with such a mysterious power that it 
would enter the stomach and destroy the disease there, 
but would in no way mjure the stomach; m the same 
manner we may ttok cunous power in the Gass- 
essence which, without movmg from its locus, would 
be present at the place of the birth of the Calf which 
onginates from its own causes ” The Jamas urge that 
the Yauga thinkers are compelled to resort to such 
absurd explanations because their fun dam ental theory 
IS that the Class-essence is an absolute one and in no 
way, a mamfold Reason however would show that 
a Gass-essence is in some respects a manifold. If the 
Gass-essence were ngidly one, it would be impossible 
for It to go to the Individuals of the different times and 
places. If the nature of the Gass-essence be contended 
to be such that it is apprehended to go to the Individuals 
although It does not actually go there; what is the use 
of admitting the Class-essence at all? Again if you 
admit such a mystenous power, why, then, there is 
no use m admitting the reality of more one In- 
dividual For, let there be one Individual only and 
let It be mvested with the said mysterious power; this 
one Individual by its mystenous power would then 
manifest itself differently in different places and times 
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and all the other Individuals would be but unreal and 
unsubstantial. It is thus that the Class-essence cannot 
be held to penneate the-Tndmdual-of-the Class {ryakti- 
sarvagata). 

Nor is the position maintainable that the Gass- 
essence permeates all the bemg {sai va-sarvagata) For, 
in that case, the Class-essence would be perceptible 
even where the Individuals of the Gass are not per- 
ceived. If you say that in the absence of the Individuals, 
the Class-essence is imperceptible because it remains 
in an impKcit state then, we may say that an Individual 
of a given class also remains in an implicit state and 
IS not to be talked of as absent or non-existent there 
If you contend that when an Individual is not perceived, 
it is to be understood that it is absent on the ground 
that evidences proving its existence are wanting, we 
may argue that w'hen the Qass-essence is not perceived, 
it IS to be understood that the class-essence also is 
actually absent (instead of being in an implicit state 
there) on the ground that the evidences prolong its 
existence are wantmg. Again, you must admit that 
when the Class-essence becomes mamfest or exphcit 
in an individual accordmg to you the whole nature of 
it becomes mamfest: otherwise, the Class-essence 
instead of being one would be of diiferent natures 
VIZ , explicit and imphcit etc, and would thereby be 
no Class-essence at all. So when that Individua is 
absent, we must say that the Class-essence also is 
absent there, the Individual is held to be absent or 
non-existent there on the ground that it is not perceivea 
there; similarly, where the Class-essence is not per- 
caved, it must be held to be non-existent also Yon 
cannot say that where the Qass-essence is not perceiveo 
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it IS not absent but is present in an imphcit state. An 
implicit state of the Class-essence. can be talked of, 
only if the Class-essence were capable of being made 
exphcit in (literally, by) the Individual. The Class- 
essence however, is of one, self-same eternal form 
accoiding to you, how, then can it become exphcit at 
one time and imphcit at another? In this connection 
It may also be asked Does the .Individual do any 
thing affecting the Class-essence when it makes it 
explicit or does it do nothing? If you say that the 
Individual does something affecting the Class-essence, 
we ask What is it? If the answer is that the Action 
of the Individual consists in making the Class-essence 
capable of bemg cogmsed, the question is: Is this 
congnisabihty of the class-essence something different 
fiom the class-essence or is it the same as the Class- 
essence? In case the Class-essence and its cognisability 
remain 'different from and unconnected with each 
other, then practically nothmg is done affecting the 
Class-essence, it continues m the same state and m 
its nature of essential incognisability. If, on the other 
hand, you contend that the Class-essence and its 
Cognisabihty are one and the same thmg, then when 
the Individual makes the Class-essence cogmsable, the 
Individual practically makes or generates the Class- 
essence, winch means that the Class-essence is not 
eternal, as contended by you If again it be contended 
that the Individual’s activity affects the Class-essence 
m this sense that it produces the knowledge of the 
Class-essence, then it may be asked- How do you 
establish the independent reahty and the real existence 
of the Class-essence itself? For, a knowledge of same- 
ness or similanty is denved from the Individuals You 
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cannot say that the Class-essence helped {saMya) by 
the Individual yields this Icnowledge. Let us t^e the 
example of the makmg of a pitcher; here we have the 
potter and he is helped in his act by his stick etc.; the 
stick etc , cannot make the pitcher, the making of the 
pitcher necessitates the real existence of the potter 
But what do we get m the case of a knowledge of 
sameness or similarity’ It is the Individual which 
yields the knowledge, so far as this knowledge is con- 
cerned, we have no expenence of any Class-essence 
involved in it (like the potter in the matter of makmg 
a pitcher) working in and throng the Individual. It 
IS thus not correct to say that the Class-essence is 
made explicit and that, by the Individual co-operating 
with and affecting the Class-essence Nor finally can 
it be said that the Individual makes the Class-essence 
explicit without cooperating with or affecting the 
Class-essence; for, in that case, an Individual belong- 
ing to the Class, say A would indicate the essence of 
an entirely different Class, B. Hence it cannot he 
maintamed that a Class-essence is not absent but is 
imphcitly present in a place where its Individual is not 
found; the correct position is that where the Individual 
is non-existent, the Class-essence also is non-existent. 
The doctnne that the Class-essence permeates all 
beings, that the SarnSnya is Sarva-Sarvagata, is thus 


wrong 

The Jaina theoiy is that the Class-essence is n 
a stnctly unitary identity which peimeates a numbM 
of Individuals but that it is in some resperts identi^ 
with each of the varied Individuals and that “ such, 
hke the Pecuharity characterising and ^ 

each of the Individuals the Class-essence is, m some 
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respects different m each of the Individual A certain 
Individual on account of its own pecuharity is judged 
to be different from another Individual. In the same 
manner, on account of the apprehension of the Class- 
essence which consists in Similanty, we have such 
ideas as this Individual is like that, ‘that Cow is like 
that’ etc. It cannot be said that because the Class- 
essence is identical with the Individual, the class- 
essence is not a Generahty or Class-essence The Form 
(rUpa) of a particular thmg is not separate from the 
particular thing. Yet, it is never demed that Form is 
a general quahty attached to all thmgs The fact is 
that althou^ the Form of a thing is attached to it, 
It IS, m some respects, distinguishable from it also. In 
the same manner, the Class-essence, although it is 
mdentified with the Individual is in some respects 
distinguishable from it also It may be contended 
here If the Similanty is present m the Individual, 
how IS it that where an Individual is perceived it is not 
then and there determined to be Smular (to another)*? 
The answer is given by the Jamas m the form of a 
counter-question The pecuharity of each Individual 
bemg present, how is it that when an Individual is 
perceived, it is not then and there determined to be 
Different from another*? The fact is that the determma- 
tion of Similanty as well as that of Disparity are both 
dependent on the perception of a thing other than the 
one under observation 

If, as the Jama theory is, the Class-essence is not 
absolutely opposed to the Particularity (ie, the In- 
dividuahty) the Particularities also are not absolutely 
opposed to the Class-essence Of course as the Yauga 
thinkers contend, if the Class-essence were all-permea- 
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live {^arvasata) the Particularities on account of their 
being attached to an Individual as such would have 
been opposed to the Class-essence The Class-essence, 
as the Jamas have shown, is not all-permeative but is 
attached to or rather identified with the Individual 
The Class-essence and the Particularity are thus m 
some respect non-exclusive of each other and exist 
as different aspects, viz , one and many respectively. 
As unopposed to the Particularities, the Class-essence 
may be looked upon as Many while as unopposed to 
the Class-essence, the Particularities may be looked 
upon as One The Class-essence is viewed as one from 
the standpomt of the Saingraha Naya, i e , Collective 
viewpomt (an abstract and partial view, after all). 
From the standpoint of the Pramana or comprehensive 
viewpomt the Class-essence consists m Similarity and is 
different in different Individuals, just hke the pecuhari- 
ties distinguishing Individuals, one from the other It 
IS thus that the Yauga theory of the Class-essence and 
the Particularities being absolutely opposed to each 
other is wrong. 

The example of Water and Fire intioduced by the 
Yauga thinkers does not also serve their purpose. It 
will be remembeied that the Yauga contention was 
that the Class-essence and the Particulanties were hke 
Water and Fire, absolutely opposed to each other But 
are Water and Fire absolutely opposed to each 
As Water and Fire, they are no doubt opposed, bu 
as substances, they are not so opposed Water ano 
Fire are thus not absolutely but only m some lespects 
opposed to each other and as such, the exapmple oi 
Water and Fire does not prove the absolute opposition 
between the Class-essence and the Particulanhes. 
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The Class-essence and the Particularities being 
bus not absolutely opposed to each other, the Jainas 
point out that there is no difficulty for a Thing to be 
a General and a Particular nature 
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anugata-vi^isiakara-prafiti-vtsayatva t, pt adinottam- 
Jli a-parity5gopSd3ndvasthana-svai upa-pai matyai tha- 
kriya-samai thya-ghtaandc ca i 2 i 

Translation Because it is perceived to have a 
nature similar to that of some things (i.e , thmgs of 
the same class) and a nature peculiar to itself, and 
because it is capable of producmg effects by the modi- 
fication of its nature which consists m its persistence 
through the givmg up of its old form and the assummg 
of a new form 

Commentary It has been said that a Thmg or 
Object of knowledge has many aspects This is here 
shown m two ways 

1 A being, a Cow, for instance, is found to have 
some features which are similar to those of the other 
cows, these similanties constitute what is called the 
Tiryak-samSnya (Species-Idea) and make us apprehend 
the bemg as a cow Beside, this Tuyak-sam&nya, 
again a cow presents some features which are pecuhar 
to Its Individual self and on account of which it is 
mdividuahsed as Sabala, ^yamala etc. This shows how 
a being has two aspects, viz. General and Particular. 
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2. A thing is found to be producing effects It 
IS now in one form, then in another fom and again 
m another form and so on. Its forms are changing* 
the old being replaced by anew one This is one aspeS 
of the thing, the aspect of its successive, vaiying and 
manifold forms. But besides this aspect, the thing 
presente another aspect, ie., an aspect of persistence 
The thing persists m and through assuimng the succes- 
sive forms and gives nse to effects which are of practical 
utility by modifying it«lf This aspect of persistence 
has been called the Urdhvata-sSmanya (Substantial 
Persistence). Here again, we meet with two aspects m 
a thing, viz., one varymg and the other persistmg 
Besides the two pairs of aspects m a Thing des- 
cribed above, there are vanous other such aspects 
perceived m it, e.g., Existent and Non-existent etc, 
which are harmonised in the Thing The Jama theory 
is thus fully corroborated by expenence, the theory 
that a Thmg has many aspects (anekanta) 

sSmanyaiiidvipiakarain tiiyak-samanyam uidlmtS- 
samSnyam cu i 3 i 

Translation: Generahty is of two kmds, viz, 
the Species-Idea {tiryak-samanyd) and Substantial per- 
sistence (pidlirata-samSnyd) 

Commentary: The object correspondmg to the 
perception of Similarity of a being with another is the 
Tiryak-samanya (i.e,, the Class-essence or the Species- 
Idea). What is apprehended as persisting through the 
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vaned changes and modifications of a Thmg is the 
Urdhvata SSmanya (i e , Substantial Persistence). The 
Samanya or Generality is of these two kinds 

srfesitfsFfr fpm 



ptathvyakii lulya-paimatis firyak-samanyanit hba- 
la-dSbahyadt-pinde^ii gotvam yatha i 4 i 

Translation * The Tiryak-samanya or the Species 
Idea consists m similar features found in each of the 
Individuals of a class, for instance, ‘Cow-hood’ in 
Gabala, ^abaleya and other Individual Cows 

Commentary, Features found m an Individual 
which make the Individual similar to the other In- 
dividuals of the Class constitute the Tiryak-Sam5nya 
or the Species-Idea commonly called the Class-essence 

The Saugata philosophers deny the reahty of the 
Species Idea They deny that there is any Samanya in 
an Individual which presents it as similar to the other 
Individuals 

No doubt, an Individual, e.g , a parUcular Cow 
appears to be similar to the othei Individual Cows, in- 
as-much as every Individual Cow is apprehended as a 
Cow But to account for this apprehension of Simila- 
rity, no real Samanya is necessary. The perception 
that the Individual which is perceived is different from 
all the other thmgs of the world (£wiya-vy5vr/tr)will 
suffice for our apprehension of Similarity The features 
found in an Inchvidual under perception are absolutely 
particulai and peculiar to iteelf, and it is impossible 

IS 
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for the particular features of an Individual to be in 
any way assimilated to the features of another In- 
dividual. A real Samanya or a group of smiilar features 
in the Individual is thus impossible. 

The Jamas criticise the above Saugata view in the 
following way. You say that a thing is perceived to 
have Its nature receding from the nature of all other 
things {anya-vyavrtu) The question is: Is this 
‘Retrocession’ {anya-vyavrtu) somethmg objective or 
something subjective? If you say that this Retrocession 
which forms the nature of every Individual thmg of 
our experience is objectively real then you cannot deny 
the redity of the SSmanya inasmuch as this objective 
Anya-vyavrtti is itself a SamSnya which underlies a 
number of Individual things. If on the other hand you 


maintam that this fact of Anya-vyavftu or Retroces- 
sion of a thmg and the consequent Samanya is nothing 
more than a subjective ideal of the percipient, you are 


to explam how this purely subjective idea appeals as 
an objective fact, outside and mdependent of the 
percipient If you contend that the said Retrocession 
of a thing and the consequent SamBnya is neither an 
objective fact nor a subjective idea, you are still to 
state whether it is something or it is nothing. If h is 
somethmg, it must be something either objwtive or 
subjective, and you are entangled in the difttculUes, 
just pointed out If again it is nothing, how do you 
account for its perception or apprehension as some- 
thing? If you say that it is a creature of our pum 
imagination {vasana), then the difficulty is ffiat in mat 
case, it cannot be, as it is, dependent on and 

with the outside objects And then again, hnagmation 

is always detennined by the object and the s 
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things which have been actually perceived So, if you 
hold, as you do, the Samanya to be absolutely unreal 
and non-existent, it would be impossible to have an 
idea of it even m Imagmation Agam, what does 
Vasana do m this connection’ Does Vasana objectify 
the S^hnya, when it generates that idea? In that 
case, Vasana goes mto and permeates the Individuals 
and becomes the real SilmEnya If, on the contrary, 
you mamtain that Vasan^ only generates the idea of 
the samanya (without being the object of that idea), 
you must state what is the object of that idea An 
idea without its object is impossible The discussions 
above have shown that there would be dif&culties 
unless the idea of the Samanya be supposed to have a 
real objective Samanya as its object Commg back to 
ttie doctrine of the Anya-vyavrtti, which accor din g to 
the Saugatas accounts for our idea of 'the Samanya, 
the question is Does a thing recide from another 
tong which IS dissimilar from it or which is simila r to 
it’ Let us consider the first position Accor ding to it 
a deer, for instance would recede from a horse, a wave 
etc , etc , and .smce according to the Saugatas, the 
Anya-vyavrtti or Retrocession of a tong from other 
thmgs gives nse to the idea of the Samanya or Sunila- 
nty, the deer should appear to be similar to the horse, 
the wave etc If on the other hand, you hold the 
second alternative view, you thereby admit the objec- 
tive reahty of the Samanya or Sumlanty The Saugatas 
may contend that on account of a pecuhar faculty 
(piatyasatti) of our mind, a thmg appears to be similar 
to another thmg; and that the same pecuhar faculty 
may present a tong as similar to another, although the 
espectiver natures of the two tongs have no real essential 
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Similan^' in them. The Jainas criticise this ^ienr 
by pointing oat that a tbsory on the same line would 
obliterate the difierence be^>veen the Consdous and 
Unconscious beings. 

The up'holders of the doctime of the Non-dual 
Brahma (BrahmSd^’aita-^'Sda) maintain that on account 
of PiaQ'Ssatti, bdn^ appear to us to be Consdous or 
Unconsdous; they further maintain that on account 
of the same Prat}*asatti, thej* may appear to us to be 
Consdous or Unconscious althou^ they ate lacking 
m natures. The Advaita theory', we may remembar, is 


that the thing; of OUT empirical experience have no 
real natures of their own that it is the Brahma wHch 
underlies them and forms- thdr nature and that fte 
Brahma is dijBferent from both the Consdous and Un- 
consdous beings of our experience. The Jai^ ha^e 
shown that if the Brabma is ndther Consdous nor 
Unconsdous, it is impossible for it to manifest itself 
diflferently as either Consdous or Unconsdous in and 
thm iigh the beings of our empirical experience. The 
same critidsm would apply to the Saugata contention. 
If there be no real points of Similaiily or SSmSnya in 
tw'o or more tfainss, it is impossible for them to app^ 
as Similars. The Jainas urge that Aere is no Sv^- 
lakgana (Peculiariti') j^rceptible in a thing 
Samanya (Similarity) being there You cannot obj^ 
to the Jaina theoij' by saying that the Pec^an^ 
which makes a thing dfesimilar from and the Sim^- 
lity, which makes a thing sunilar to. attother at 

opposed to each other. Like knowledge, a thing maj 

be a uni^' of two natures. . . 

Hence it is to be admitted that just as 
of a thing bdng Dissimilar to another is explained o. 
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ihe objective existence of a real Dissimilarity in the 
lung s, our idea of a thing bemg Similar to another is 
sxplamed by the objective existence 'of a real Similarity 
in the things ‘ . .r . ' 



pUrvapara-pamma-sadharanam diavyant uidhvata- 

sSmSnyamkataka-kankatfddyamgami’-kaficanaval i 5 i 

1 1 

» 

Translation* ‘Persistent Substance*' (urdhvata- 
samanya) is the 'substratum whidi remams the same in 
all Its modifications, antecedent 'and subsequent, as 
for instance. Gold which continues throu^ (the orna- 
ments eg) kataka, kankana etC' - * ' • 

Commentary Derivatively, the words 'Dravya 
(Substlince) means that which goes to (ie, stands 
under or is modified 'mto) the Modes Modes and 
aspects may and as a matter of fact;’ do change; butthe 
Substance underlymg them remans 'the same- ■ ■ 
The followers of ^uddhodana’s son (le., the 
Buddhists) deny the reality of a Substance- which 
persists through all the times A'ccordmg to them, 
‘whatever is Existent'is Momentary; the subject matter 
of the dispute here, Sound etc , is Existent’ is the vahd* 
argument, put in the syllogistic form m the Buddhistic 
way ■ In other words, there cannot be any real perma- 
nent or persisting substance because everythmg (i.e., 
whatever exists) is Momentary It will ‘be seen that 
m the above argument, ‘Existence’ is the Mark or 
Hetu, ‘Momentanness or Impermanencfe’ is the Proven 
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or Sadhya and ‘Sound’ etc^ is the Abode or Paksa and 
the Buddhist syllogistic argument amounts to this, 
“All Existents are Impermanent. Sound is an Existent: 
therefore, Sound is Impermanent ” The validity of 
the argument depends on the validity of the first 
general proposition and the Buddhists piove it by 
proving that the Mark here ‘Existence’ has all the three 
characteristics of a valid Mark They proceed m this 
way. Existence is equivalent to ‘Productive Activity’; 
whatever is Existent is Productive of some result 


and whatever does not produce any result is not 
Existent. Now, this Productive Activity is found by 
direct experience to be present in Sound and such-like 
things and phenomena; therefore, it can be said that 
the Mark, l^stence, in the given Buddhist argument, 
has the characteristics of the Paksa-dhannata (Exist- 
ence-in-the-Abode) and the Sapaksa-sattS (Existence*in- 
the-similar-Abddes) As for the characteristic of the 
Vipaksa-asattS. (Nonexistence in-the-Dissimilar Abodes) 
it IS shown in this way Whatever produces any 
results, produces them either successively {krama) or 
all at once {aki ama) Therefore, successiveness {kraim) 
and simultaneity (akrama) are what ‘pervade’ {vyapaka) 
the ‘productive Activity’ or for the matter of 
‘Existence’ Now the Vipaksa in the given Buddhist 
argument would be a thing or phenomenon whichis 
not Momentary Uke Sound but is permanent me 
Buddhists show that these VySpakas (Krama an 
Akrama, successiveness and simultaneity in the ma 
of producing results) are not foi^ in ^on^o 
vwth the Vipaksa,! e, a permanentThmg. Howi 
the Thing is permanent and has the capacity P 
aU its rSults, then when the Thing « producing its 
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presebt-tune results, it would be producing its past and 
future-tune results also along with tlie present results 
simultaneously, but this is never the case Therefore 
a permanent thing does not produce the result simulta- 
neously If, on the other hand, a Thing is Permanent 
and you say that the Thm& which is producing its 
present-time results, has not the capacity to produce 
Its past and future time results, then it would ever be 
impossible for it to produce those results Hence it is 
that a permanent Hung cannot Produce its results 
successively It is not reasonable to say, the Buddhists 
argue, that a Permanent Thing has the capacity to 
produce all its results but that it does not produce 
them all at once, because the ‘Subsidiary conditions’ 
upon which it is dependent are not present For, why 
should the permanent TKmg be dependent on these 
Subsidiaries? Do the Subsidiaries generate the Thing? 
Or, do the Subsidianes help the Thing Or do its 
Effects or Results depend on these subsidianes? The 
first cannot be the case, the Thing is already taken as 
determined either as eternal or as due to its own cause. 
The second alternative also is unsubstantial All 
depends on the capacity of the Thing itself It is said : 
“If the Things is itself able (to produce its effects) what 
IS the use of the Subsidiary help’ If the Thing itself 
is unable (to produce its effects), what is the use of the 
Subsidiary help’ ’ And for this reason, the third alterna- 
tive also is untenable You cannot say that the Effect 
IS dependent on many conditions and does accord- 
ingly require the Subsidianes For, the Effect is not 
m independent phenomenon, it is nothing but the 
Effect of the Thmg If it were an independent pheno- 
menon it could not be called the Effect of Thing If 
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the Thing is absent, no amount of Subsidianes can 
generate the Effect. The result is that the^ Krama and 
Akrama, successiveness and smiultaneity, which >are 
VySpakas of the fact, of Productive .Activity and 
Existence are not found in experience in connection 
with the Permanent Thing which is the Vipak§a . There- 
fore we have here a case in which the Vyapaka of the 
Hetu IS not found in the Vipaksa, from which it follows 
that the given Mark, Existence or Productive Actndty, 
has the charactenstic of the Vipaksasatta The given 
Reason is thus a fully vahd Hetu. A Permanent Thing 
cannot 'produce results and therefore' cannot be an 
Existent fact. • • 

The Jainas cnticise the above Buddhist theory of 
the. Impermanence of things by pointing out (i)‘ that 
the Reason or Hetu in the.Buddhist .argument iS' not 
proved {asiddha) by direct experience, “ (u) that' it is 
‘doubtful’ {samdigdha-anaikmitika) and (lii) that it is* 
opposed to what is to be proved (yrruddhd). ' . 

The Buddhists have contended that Existence, the 


Mark in their argument is equivalent to. Productive 
Activity , and that this Productive Activity in thmgs is 
apprehended by direct perception or Piatyaksa But 
what is the object of this Pratyaksa’ Does it grasp the 
cause’ Or, the Effect? Or Both’ If .the Pratyaksa 
grasps the cause only or the Effect only, it is clear .that 
the Productive Activity of a thing is not perceived, n 
order to have the perception of the productive Aaiwty, 
one must perceive both the Cause and the'Effert wo 
determine ‘this is the Cause’ and ‘this is fee Eflect 
It may here be said that since the nature of a ttog « 
both tto Gauso and the EHtet bore, the 
the Thinig ether as the-Cause or as the Efifec 
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suffice for our perception of the Productive Activity of 
a Thing. ' The Jainas -point out that this argument us 
wrong Fire is the cause of Smoke but suppose a man 
does not know this- Then .because Fire, as a matter of 
fact, generates Smoke, would such a man, when he 
sees File be able to determme the further fact that it 
IS the cause of Smoke or when he sees smoke, 'the 
further fact that it is the Effect of Fire’ To apprehend 
the Productive Activity of a Thing, a perception of it 
as the cause and a perception of- it as the Effect are 
both necessary, just as to determine the 'fact that a 
particular Fire causes Smoke, a perception of Fnre as 
the cause and a perception of smoke as the Effect are 
necessary Will -then the Buddhists admit the third 
position and say that perception grasps the Thing, 
both as a Cause and las an Effect and m this way, the 
Productive Activity of the Thmg’ But this is impos- 
sible, as a phenomenon is but -Momentary and cannot 
have the duration for witnessing the two stages of the 
Cause and the Effect ' If the Buddhists admitted that 
Perception had the persistence to apprehend the two 
succesive aspects .of causality then this would have 
shown that there are cases (e g , Perception) m which 
their Hetu ‘Existence’, imphed (Persistence) what whs 
opposed to their Proven, Impermanence, and was in- 
valid for the purposes of their argument Nor can the 
Buddhists argue that the two perceptions of the Cause 
and the Effect jointly give nse to ffie idea of the Pro- 
ductive Activity of the Thmg; for, this is not the same' 
thing as to say that perception apptbhends the Pro- 
ductive Activity Th&Buddhists may contend that as the 
idea of the Productive Activity is due to the perception 
of the Cause and the Effect, the perception may be 
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said to give us the apprehension of the Productive 
Activity. To this, the Jaina reply is that so far as the 
Perception either of the Cause or of the Effect is con- 
cerned, neither gives the apprehension of the relation- 
ship of causality between them, so that the idea of 
Productive Activity is not an exact picture of what we 
have m Perception. Hence the Mark— ‘Productive 
Activity’ IS ‘unproved’ or Asiddha in the Buddhist 
Premises so far as direct experience is concerned 
The Jamas next show now the Reason, ‘Produc- 
tive Activity (Existence)* m the Buddhist syllo^tic 
argument under consideration, is Samdigdha or ‘doubt- 
ful’ so far as its competency to lead to the Proven 
‘Impermanence’ is concerned It is in this way. That 
which is both Impermanent and Permanent is cer- 
tainly opposed to what is purely Impermanent. Simul- 
taneity (akiama) and successiveness (krama), as already 
shown, are the VySpakas or Pervaders of Productive 
Activity, which is the Hetu m the Buddhist argument 
The Jainas show that Simultaneity and Successiveness 
are not found (anupalabdhi) to be absent in what is 
both Impermanent and Permanent. What follows 
from this is that the Hetu, ‘Productive Activity’, is 
‘Doubtful’ inasmuch as its pervaders, simultaneity and 
successiveness thereby the Hetu itself, are not found to 
be absent in what is both Iraperraanent-and-Permanent, 
the Vipaksa of the Provrai, Impermanent phenomenon. 
The Jainas point out that successiveness (fcfunwi) in 
Productive Activity consists in doing on producing 
some other result after doing one result. A pitcher 
though perishable is in some respects a persistent 
thing also. Yet, when carried on the head of the 
maidservant, the pitcher, being successively joined by 
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attendant circumstances, moves there and thereby 
generates successive feehngs of fatigue there, this is 
well known It is thus possible for a Thing which is 
both Permanent-and-Imperraanent to be successively 
(kfama) productive of results (artha-knyakan). This 
shows that there are cases in which the Vygpaka of the 
Buddhist Hetu and for the matter of that, the Hetu 
itself does not recede (vyavftti) from the opposite 
(yipaksa) of the Proven The Buddhist Hetu is con- 
sequently a Samdigdha or ‘doubtful’ one Here the 
Buddhists will contend. “An Effect comes out of the 
capable nature (of a thing) which is characterised by 
an activity-of-not-withholdmg (aksepakiiya) the Effect. 
Now, if the thing had that nature previously also (as 
the hypothesis of a ‘persistent thing’ assumes) how is 
It that that Effect did not come out previously? It has 
been nghtly said, “Effects are delayed when the causes 
are not near-at-hand But if there is the capable cause 
why will they be withheld from coming out ?” The Jamas 
urge that, the Buddhist’s contention is not sound. The 
Activity of non-withholding-the-Effect {aksepa-ki 
IS not the invanable characteristic of the nature of a 
thmg From the view-point of its ‘substantial capa- 
city’ {dravya-Mti), the nature of a thing is Capable, 
from the viewpoint of its ‘modal’ (i.e , actual or active 
capacity, parySya-daku) it is Incapable Let us take 
a .Seed When earth, air, heat etc., are apphed to it, 
It IS then and then only, that there is generated in it a 
peculiar nature consistmg m ‘modal capacity’ to pro- 
duce the Shoot (i.e , the Effect) actually. The Buddhists 
here contend as follows —“When the Seed exists as a 
Seed, you say that it has not the ‘modal capacity’ which 
IS generated only when proper earth, water and air 
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are applied to it iThe question is - When the ‘modal 
capacity’ is generated, is it different from the Seed- 
substance or IS it not different or is it both-difierent 
and-not-different from the Seed-substance? If the 
‘modal capaaty’ is different from the seed, it is of no 
use, it is even impossible to look upon it as an assistant 
or co-worker of the Seed, to' be a co-worker its nature 
and activity must have some points of identity with 
that of the' 'seed,' which is impossible, if the ‘modal 
capacity’ is essentially different Aom the Seed, it cannot 
be' said that co-operation between the Seed and the 
‘modal capacity’ is made possible throu^ a via media, 
because this via media would suppose another and 
that'another,'leadmg to an Infimte Regress If secondly, 
you- say, the ‘modal capacity’ is not different from, i e , 
identical with the Seed-substance, then it is that with 
the generation of -the ‘modal capacity ’ the said sub- 
stance is' 1 created, which is practically adirattmg the 
doctrine - of non-persistence or impermanence of 
things. Nor- lastly, can it be said that the ‘modal 
capacity’ is both-dhFerent-and-not-different from the 
substance; for, so far as this doctrine attributes im- 
permanence to an aspect of a Thing, it is all n^t; but 
the Doctnne reserved some aspect of the Thing to 
which it does not attribute impermanence; and to tlm 
extent, the doctrine is unintelligible and inconsistent. 
The Jainas criticise this Buddhist contention by say^ 
that they accept the third alternative, viz , “the Mo«W 

capacity’ is both-different-and-not-different from the 

Substance There is' 'no inconsisteney in the^ina 
theory -With regard to its substantial aspect, a Tl^g 
is permanent; with regards to its Modal aspect, t js 
Impermanent You cannot say that because the Tn g 
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IS not different from its Modes (which are admittedly 
Impermanent) the Thing is Impermanent. Because the 
Thmg IS m some respects dififerent from the Modes too, 
Identity and Difference need not oppose each other. 
In our ordmary practice, we often attnbute apparently 
contradictory phenomena to one and the same Thing 
and that, qmte sensibly, as will appear from the foUow- 
mg Imes m a poem’ “The heart is pressed by a sohd 
mass of anxiety but is not broken asunder, the enfeebled 
body is under stupor but does not lose consciousness; 
the mtemal heat is burnmg the self but does not reduce 
It to ashes, the Cosmic Arbiter who cuts the vitahty is 
stnkmg but is not cutting off the life ” The fact is that 
a Persistent Thmg is not mtended to be identical with 
Its Modes m those very respects, m which it is said to 
be different from these ‘Tim is its essential substratum 
and these are its Modes’ — well, m this way a difference 
is marked out while by saymg ‘this is the ^ Thmg’ 
Identity is emphasised m a T hmg Even the Buddhists 
admit that the same Apprehension is ‘undetermined’ 
{avikalpa) and ‘determmed’ {savikalpa) ‘correct’ 
(abltranta).md ‘incorrect’ (phianta), both an ‘effect’ 
(katya) and a ‘cause’ (Jew ana) It is thus possible for 
Productive Activity to be present in a Thin g which is 
both-Impermanent-and-Permanent, through Simulta- 
niety and successiveness The Buddhist Reason ‘pro- 
ductive Activity* is thus ‘Doubtful’, so far as the 
Buddhist argument is concerned 

Thirdly, the Jamas contend that Hetu m the 
Buddhist argument is not only Asiddha and Samdigdha, 
as shown above, but is Viruddha, or ‘opposed to the 
Proven’ In other words, they hold that the Productive 
Activity, either simultaneous or successive, is impossible 
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in a Thing if it be Impermanent. Successiveness (hama) 
IS of two sorts, VIZ , Successiveness-m-a-posibon {deh- 
hama) as found, e.g , m pairs of swimmmg water-fowls 
arranged in a beautiful order and successiveness-m- 
time (kala-krama) as in the case of, e.g , honey, fruits, 
snails etc., successively lilhng a pitcher Successive- 
ness of the Productive Activity of any of these two 
kmds IS impossible in a Thing if it is Impermanent 
If a Thing is Impermanent (ksanika or momentary, as 
the Buddhists say) it penshes as soon as and at the 
very place where it produces or gives nse to certam 
phenomenon; it cannot persist in order to hold any 
other phenomena in any other part of it or give nse to 
any other effect in any other time ‘Successiveness in 
Productive Activity is thus mipossible m an Imperma- 
nent Thmg. Nor can it be said that simultaneity m 
Productive Activity is possible in a Thmg if it be 
Impermanent A thing is momentary (ksamka) and 
without parts (anaihdd) according to the Buddhists 
If such a Thmg give nse to vaned effects simultaneously, 
as contended by the Buddhists, are we to understand 
that the-Knowledge-of-the-Thing is produced by the 
very same nature of the Thmg, by which nature its 
form IS produced or that the-form-of-the-Thmg is pr<^ 
duced by the very same nature of the Thmg, by which 
nature its knowledge is produced or that the know- 
ledge and the form of the Thmg are produced respec- 
tively by different natures of the Thing‘s In the ms 
case, the-knowledge-of-the-Thmg becomes et^valen 
to the-form-of-the-Thmg because the knowledge is a 
product of the nature which produces the form In tne 
second case, the-fonn-of-the-Thmg becomes equiv^mt 
to the knowledge-of-the-Thmg because the 
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IS a product of the nature which produces the know- 
ledge In the third case, the Buddhist position regard- 
ing the indivisible identity and one-ness of the nature 
of the Thing consisting in the form of the Thing is 
contradicted The Buddhiste may here contend* The 
nature of a Thing consists m the form (i Upa) which is 
an undiversified identical whole, but it is possible for 
this nature of the Thmg consisting m the undiversified 
form, to produce effects (e g , knowledge etc ,) different 
from the form, when the (said nature of the) Thing is 
attended with other circumstances (sainagitbheda). The 
Jamas pomt out that this contention of the Buddhists 
IS tantamount to admitting that this nature in con- 
nection with different attendant drcumstances pro- 
duces different effect-phenomena and practically gives 
a go-by to the Buddhst theory of Impennanence It 
is thus clear that Productive Activity, cither Successive 
or Simultaneous, is not possible in a Thmg if it be 
Impermanent Accordmgly, the Buddhist Mark, 
Productive Activity, is ‘opposed’ (ytruddha) to the 
Proven m the Buddhist syllogism. Another Argument 
of the Buddhists m support of their doctrine of the 
momentary nature of Things is as follows — ^Thmgs 
irresistibly and without b^g dependable on any 
conditions or circumstances tend towards annihila- 
tion, just as the immediate and unconditio nal group of 
causal conditions produce their effects unfailingly 
This shows that Things have Annihilation as their 
essential nature and are necessarily Impermanent 
and momentary That things irresistibly and of and 
by themselves, tend towards Annihilation will be 
evident from such facts as that a pitcher is found to be 
destroyed when a man strikes it with a heavy stick. 
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You cannot contend that Annihilation is not the nature 
of the pitcher but that it happens to it on account of 
outside conditions and circumstances For, if you say 
that the pitcher has a nature (not consisting m Annihi- 
lation) which the Annihilating conditions and cucum- 
stances, e g , the heavy stick destroy the question arises 
Is that nature perishable? Or is it imperishable’ If 
it is imperishable, then no conditions or cucmnstances 
whatsoever in the world would be able to destroy it 
If on the other hand the nature of Thmgs is perishable, 
then the destroymg conditions and circumstances are 
clearly useless and redundant. As it is said, “If the 
Thing is perishable by its nature, nothing is done to 
it by Its destroymg causes. If it is imperishable by its 
nat ure, nothing IS done to it by its destroymg causes” 
Then again what is Annihilation, brought about by 
the Annihilating causes? Is it somethmg not different 
from the nature of the Thmg’ In that case when there 
IS Annihilation, we have but the nature of the Thing, 
but the nature of the thing havmg been due to its own 
causes, the Annihilating causes becomes abortive 
Or, is Annihilation somethmg different from the 
nature of the Thmg’ Now, if Anmhilation be different 
from the nature of the Thing, it must be either con- 
temporaneous with or succee(hng to it The first can- 
not be true, for, in that case Existence and Non- 
existence, the Nature of a Thing and its, Annihilation 
could have been simultaneously perceived. If then 
Annihilation is a later event, the question is When 
Annihilation happens to the natme of a thmg, what 
does'come upon it that it no longer generates 
ledge and no longer produces its effect’ Wh“ 
cloth is made from threads,' none can prevent a pitcne 
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from generatmg its knowledge and producmg its 
effects If then the event of cloth-malang does not 
stop the functions of the pitcher, there is no reason 
why the event of Annihilation should stop the activi- 
ties of a Thmg It may be argued that the event of the 
cloth-making does not stop the functions of the pitcher 
because the nature of the cloth is not opposed to the 
nature of the pitcher but that the event of Aimihilation 
is something opposed to the nature of a Thing and 
does consequently stop its usual functions The argu- 
ment IS unsubstantial For, the question is What is 
Opposition Does the opposite mean the Annihilator? 
Or does it mean Anmhilation’ If the Opposite mean 
the Anmhilator, then the position mvolves anavastha 
or Infimte Regiess, without explaining what is opposi- 
tion, for, an Anmhilator means what effects Annihila- 
tion, so that when it is said that tlie Opposite means 
the Anmhilator the position comes to this that Annihi- 
lation means what effects Annihilat ion and that you 
go back and back always assummg the phenomenon of 
Annihilation and never explaining it Nor can it be 
said that the opposite means Annihilati on itself It is 
for this reason, Annihilation is a fact or phenomenon 
which has been premised to be diffeient from the 
nature of the Tiung, just as any other thmg is different 
from the nature of that Thmg, how then is it that 
Anmhilation, and not any other thmg, is said to be 
opposed to the nature of the Thmg*^ If it be contended 
that Anmlulation is said to be opposed to the .nature 
of a Thing because it effects some-thing with regard to 
and IS consequently related to the thing the question 
IS What IS this Relabon’ It is not a case of Causal 
relauonship (kaiya-kaiana-bhava) You can not say 
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that Anmhilatioii is the Effect of the pitcher; for, it 
has been admitted that Annihilation is the Effect of 
the Hammer-blow etc. Nor can you say that the rela- 
tionship here is one of Contact (samyoga); for, Annihi- 
lation is not a tangible substance that it may come in 
contact with the pitcher, besides, if the relationship 
were one of Contact here, we must have to admit that 
Annihilat ion is contemporaneous with the nature or 


existence of the pitcher. Thirdly, the relation here 
cannot be one of Qualification (vi/ejapoWiavo), because 
this mode of relation admittedly is one that subsists 
between the pitcher and the piece of ground which it 
occupies Lastly, the relation here cannot be one of 
Non-difference (avi^vagbhava); for, the question is: 
Is this Non-difference absolute or is it partial (i e, m 


some respects only) The first cannot be the case here 
because Anmhilation has been premised to be different 
from the nature of the pitcher; nor can you say that 
the pitcher is in some respects identical with its Annihi- 
lation, because that would involve contradiction All 
this shows that the nature of a Thing is penshable 
per se and that its Annihilation is not dependent on or 
brought about by any external cause 

The Jamas meet the above argument of the 
Buddhists by pomting out that the Buddhists fail to 
see that reasoning on a line similar to thrars worn 
show that the causes and conditions, which are respon- 
sible for the Gtenerabon of a Thing are but redunoan 
(leading to the conclusion that a Thing, is not momei^ 
tary and penshable by nature) as the Buddtosts intend 
but that it is essentially existent and persistent . 
It may be asked: What is'the nature of the 
which IS said to be generated by the generating causes 
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If that nature is existent pei se then the generating 
Causes are clearly unnecessary If on the other hand 
that nature of Thing is not existent by itself, then no 
generating causes can change it and make it existent. 
Besides, the Buddhists themselves do not admit that 
a Thing which is non-existent by nature is produced 
by the generating causes Here the Buddhists may 
argue as follows A Thmg which is not produced is 
non-existent, a Thing which is produced, is existent, 
so that the generating causes of a Thing cannot be 
said to be redundant 

The Jamas point out that a similar hne of argu- 
ment would show that the annihilating causes of a 
Thmg are not redundant In contmuation of their 
counter-argument m connection with the generating 
causes the Jamas quote “If a Thmg is existent by itself, 
nothing IS done to it by its so-called generafmg causes, 
if on the other hand, a Thmg is non-existent m itself 
nothing IS done to it by its so-called generatmg causes " 
Then agam the question may be raised* What is a 
Generator’ Is it something not different from the 
Thing generated’ If so, then we cannot speak of the 
Generation of the Thing In order that there may be 
the generation of the Thmg, the cause of the Genera- 
tion must in some way be different from the Thing 
itself, if the Generation of a Thing be not different 
from the Thing m some respects we cannot talk of the 
Generation of the Thing but can only say this is the 
Thing, which is not the same thmg as to talk of its 
Generation Is then a Generator different from the 
Thmg which is generated? This also cannot be For, 
m that case, we cannot say that the Thing is generated 
Then again if you hold that a Thing is generated even 
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though the Generator is different fiom that Thing, it 
may legitimately be asked; why is this particular Thing 
and not any other Thing m the World, generated by, the 
Generator? If it be urged in reply that, that particular 
Thing IS Generated because that Thing is lelated to 
the Generatoi, then tihe Jama contention is that the 
alleged Relationship is inexphcable inasmuch as (for 
the difficulties discussed by the Buddhists, as shown in 
the preceding paragraph) it cannot be considered to 
be one of Cause-and-Effect, Contact etc. The Jainas 
thus show that there is no utility m developing argu- 
ments in the above Buddhists’ manner The correct 


position to be taken is as follows. — Pitcher is 
generated from Clay which is its material (upadSna) 
cause, when the stick, potter’s wheel etc,, co-operate 
with the said matenal cause;- m the same manner, the 
Annihilat ion of the pitcher arises from that same 


material cause, when it is attended with the phenomena 
of a strong stroke from a cudgel. The Annihilation 
of the pitcher is not absolutely different from the 
pitcher, masmuch as the identical substance, clay, 
underhes both, yet the Aimihilation of the pitcher, 
a gain js the Annihilation of the pitcher and not the 
Annihilation of the cloth, because in the former case 
there is the .substratum, Clay, which underhes the 
pitcher and its- Annihilation, just as that S^stance 
underhes the pitchei and its Generation (the 
Clay, having on the other hand nothing to do with ^ 
cloth or iits Annihilation or its Generation) ^ 
pitcher and its Annihilation, however, are not m eW 
way identical because m that case eithei of them worn 
be non-est and unreal. i Jhis position does not m 
any contradiction, because just as knowledge i 
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gufjah sahabhaVi dharmo yathSimaiv vijliana-vyaku- 
dakiySdih i ^ i 

Translation* An Attnbute is co*existent with 
the nature (of a thin^ as for instance, the Actual and 
the Potential knowledge etc., m a soul. 

Commentary . The Charactenstic of an Attribute 
IS that it co-exists with and inheres in the object Such 
an Attnbute is the actual consciousness which is 
present in a soul at a particular time The potentiality 
of consciousness which becomes actual in future times 
m a soul as well as the feehngs of happiness, youth 
etc , etc , are other Attnbutes of the Soul. 


W cm U *; W 

paiySyas in kratnabhavJ yaffw tatiaivo sukha- 
duhkhadih • 8 i 

Translation: A Mode is the evolute, as for 
instance, the feelings of pleasure, of pain etc., in that. 


Commentary: The characteristic of a Mode is 
that is it gradually evolves. Pleasure, Pain etc , are the 
Modifications in a soul, similarly, gl^, sorrow etc 
are the Modifications in the soul Attributes 
co-exist with, i e , are always present in the Obj^t. 
Happiness, cognition, power etc., are the Attnbutes 
of a soul, because no soul is ever without them Moo^, 
on the contrary, are the evolving and as such, 

andtempomyKpecboftheols^ 

g^ee, sorrow etc , which come and go, are t 
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m a soul It may be said, however, that Attributes and 
Modes are the same m some cases How then are they 
differentiated? 

The answer is that while Attnbutes inhere m a 
thing at all times, Modes emerge from tme to tone 
It is to be observed m this connection that the Attnbute 
and the Mode do not differ from each other absolutely. 
The position that they are identical with each other in 
some respects is not mconsistent They do not differ 
in the manner a pillar differs from a pitcher; nor are 
they absolutely identical They are identical so far as 
the Dharmi their Abode (le., their underlying Sub- 
stance) IS concerned, they are different so far as their 
respective characteristics are concerned. 

The philosophers of the Yauga school object to 
the above doctnne m the followmg way if the Dharmas 
(i e., the Attributes and the Modes) be identical with 
each other with respect to their Dharmi (i.e., the 
Substance), it may be said that a similar line of argu- 
ment would show that the Dharmi in its turn, is 
differentiated-in-itself This would go against the 
doctnne estabhshed by PratyabhijfiS or conception 
that the Dharmi or the substance is one and the self- 
same The Jamas reply to this objection by saying that 
the objection is not wholly baseless and that the 
doctrine unphed m the obj*«:tions is not wholly erro- 
neous For, according to them, the substratum is not 
absolutely self-identical but in some respects differen- 
tiated-in-itself. They contend that what is really 
estabh^ed by Pratyabhijfia is not that the Substratum 
IS absoluteljr self-same and self-identical but that it is 
so, in some respects only 
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The Jainas substantiate their objection to the 
doctrine of the absolute self-identity of Substance by 
pointing out that if the Substance underlying the Thing 
be as capable of functioning in the past and in the 
future as it is at the present time it 'would have func- 
tioned in exactly the same way in the past and ni the 
future, as it functions at the present time If it he 
contended that the substance is incapable of function- 


ing m the past and m the future in the manner it 
functions at the present tune, then its functioning at 
the present in the manner it does, becomes mexplicable 
Nor It be contended that ^thou^ the substance 
is capable of functioning in the past and the future in 
the same manner as it does at present, it did not do so 
in past and the future, because its Assistants {apeksa- 
tflya^ i.e.. conditions and circumstances' upon which il 
counts and depends) were not present then and that 
it functions at present in the matter it does because 
these Assistants are now near-at-hand. For, in that 


case the question may be asked: What is this Depen- 
dence (fipeksa) on the Assistants? (1) Does it mean 
that the Substance is helped (jupakara) by the Assistants 
when doing functions? (2) Or, does it mean th^ 
whenever the substance functions, it is always attended 
with the Assistants {anvaya)l (3) Or, does it mean mat 
it never fiinctions 'without the Assistants (vyatirem 
(4) Or, does it mean that the substance functions when- 
ever there are Assistants and that it never funcnons 
without them (anvaya and vyatirekd)’* 

(I) Now, the first position is not mamtainabl 
The helping (upakard) of the Substance imphes he^ 
by the Assistants; the help by the Assista^ m 
turn, necessitates helping the Assistants b> 
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Assisting circumstances and so on and so on, which 
means Anavastha or Infinite Regress. And then again 
what is this help*? Is it of the same nature as the 
Substance^ This cannot be Substance is already 
existent while the Help is emergent To say that Help 
IS of the same nature as the Substance is to look upon 
the already existent Substance bemg thing emergent, 
existence and emergence being opposed to each other 
Nor will It be reasonable to hold that Help is essentially 
different from the Substance A thing cannot be 
affected in any way by the being or the non-being of 
another thing which is essentially different from it. 
The Help if it is essentially different from the 
Substance, is absolutely of no use to it.- You cannot 
contend that the Help although essentially different 
from the Substance, still renders some indirect 
assistance (upakdia) to it, for, thereby you caU in 
Anavastha 

(2) It is also unreasonable to hold that the 
Substance functions only when there are the Assistants 
The Substance is as it is, it does not change itself when 
the Assistants are absent, so, it can cert ainly function, 
even though these Assistants are absent Consider the 
position from another view-pomt The Substance does 
not change itself when the Assistants are absent, it may 
be argued that hence the Substance does not function 
when the Assistants are absent, then when the Assis- 
tants are there, it functions, this means that when there 
are the Assistants the nature of Substance is changed, 
this change in the nature of the Substance is thus 
causally connected with the presence of the Assistants, 
and if this changed nature of the Substance is thus 
causaUy connected with the Assistants it cannot let 
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go those Assistants (i e , the Assistants must thence- 
forth be always there) because otherwise the sub- 
stance would be devoid of its nature 

(3) The above shows how the contention that 
the Substance never functions in the absence of the 
Assistants is not maintainable (of course, if, as the 
Yaugas - maintain, the Substance be an absolute self- 
identity) for, what does the contention, the substance 
never functions in the absence of the Assistants, really 
mean’ It means that the nature of the substance con- 
sists m an ‘absolute inactivity-in-the-absence of the 
Assistants’ (tadvirahakartrsvabhSva). Now if this be 
the immutable nature of the Substance, it can never be 
functioning, even though at some time there may come 
those Assistants to it, for, it is an unchangeable abso- 
lute self-identity. 

(4) In the same manner, the fourth alternative, 
the Substance functions when there are the 
Assistants and it does not function m their absence, is 
also unacceptable, if the Substance be held to be an 
absolute self-identity You cannot attnbute contra- 
dictory natures or aspects to the Substance If you 
hold that the Substance functions in conjunction with 
the Assistants, this means that the nature of the Sub- 
stance is essentially connected with that of the Assis- 
tants; and if so, how can the Substance be at any bme 
vwthout them’ Hence it cannot be said that the ^b- 
stance may be with the Assistants and may be without 
them, if It IS a strict self-identity It may be contended 
that the contradiction may be avoided by introducing 
the dement of Time. There is no contradictioii m 
saying that the Substance is with the Asastants 
some time and is without them at other time. 
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Jamas point out that this position also is unmaintam- 
able The Substance has been held by the Yaugas to 
be an unmutable self-identity; it is the same at all 
times, it IS not possible for it to be in umon with the 
Assistants at some time and to be without them at 
some other time, which means a change m its nature 
Nor can it be contended that the ‘union-with«the- 
Assistants’ and the ‘disumon-with-the-Assistants’ are 
after all but the aspects (dhama) of the Substance, 
aspects which are not essentially connected with the 
Substance (dhainfl) so that these aspects, direct as 
they are, do not imply a change in de nature of the 
Substance The Jamas pomt out that assummg (though 
thereby admittmg) that the Aspects are essentially 
unconnected with the Substance, it would not help 
the matter at all, for, it is the Substance that functions 
and produces eifects and not the group of Aspects. If 
then the Substance is the selfsame all along and if at 
the time of functioning and producing effects, it can 
function and produce the effects, it should also function 
and produce those effects, m the previous times also. 
To avoid the ‘diflferentiation-in-itself’ you have kept 
the Substance untouched by the Aspects and tried to 
explain the facts of functiomng and non-functioning 
by attributing differences to the Aspects. But you can- 
not avoid the contradiction if you admit, as you must, 
that it IS the Substance that functions and that the 
Substance sometimes functions and sometimes does 
not 

It IS thus clear that if the Substance be held to be 
absolutely immutable and self-identical, the position 
becomes full of contradictions at every step A Thing 
has origin (utpSda) Decay (vyaya) and persistence 
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(dhrauvya) and the Jainas maintain that this tnple 
character or aspect of the Thing is not possible, unless 
the Thing be held to be both permanent (jiitya) and 
impermanent {mntya). So far as its underlying Sub- 
stance IS concerned, a Thing has neither Origin nor 
Decay This is clear from the unbroken continuity 
{anvaya) perceptible in the Substance of the Thing It 
may be objected here that thmgs like nails ui the 
hngers are cut off and grow again, so that a Continuity 
IS perceptible here also but that nobody looks upon 
things like nails as permanent, on account of dieir 
continuity. To this the Jaina reply is that die continuify 
which is perceptible in thmgs like nails is not real 
Closer observation (pramaija) would falsify the un- 
broken character of the contmuity, found in them 
The continuity which is found m the Substance, 
underlying a Thmg is never falsified by experience, 
the real character of the continuity of the Substance 
Underlying a Thing is firmly estabhshed by such vi*d 
sources of knowledge (pramaiia) as correct Recognition 
(pratyabhijna) Hence it is that a Thing has persistence 
so . far as its underlying Substance is concerned 
From the view-pomt of its Modes, however a 
Thing has both its Ongin and its Decay Modes have 
a form which is exclusive (askhalita) This exclusiveness 
of the form distmguishes a real Mode from what is a 
false or illusory expenence A real Mode has ^ 
which excludes other forms, a form which holds its 
own until it is destroyed and replaced by other forms. 
The experience of Yellowness in a white conch is not 
the experience of a real Mode, because this Y^o^«s> 
instead of being destroyed and then replaced Dy™e- 
ness, co-exists with the latter. This, however, does no 
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mean that the senes of feelmgs, viz, Joy, Anger, In- 
difference etc , possessed by a soul are not psychical 
modifications and are of non-exdusive forms. They 
are of exclusive forms, masmuch as so- long as any 
of them possesses the percipient, it is not opposed by 
any other feehng 

To the above Jama theory of the tliree-fold- 
Character of Thmgs, some object as follows Are the 
facts of Ongin etc , different from each othei or are 
they not? If the facts of ongmation etc , are diffeient 
from each other, how can you speak of one Thing as 
havmg three .natures 7 If the facts of ongmation etc., 
are not different from each other, how can you speak 
of one Thmg as havmg three natures 7 The objection 
IS misconcieved The three natures or aspects of the 
Thmg are different from each othei m some respects 
only The fact that the three aspects of Ongmation, 
Decay and Peisistence are different in some respects 
IS not unproved’ That which was non-existent comes 
into existence, that which is existent vanishes mto non- 
existence, the Substratum persists, well, these are the 
three pecuhar charactenstics of the phenomena of 
Ongmation etc , well-known to all Then agam the 
three phenomena, although different from each other 
in some lespects are not absolutdy so They aie all 
connected with each other There is no Ongmation 
without Decay and Persistence, there is no Decay with? 
out Ongmation and Persistence, and there , is no 
Persistence without Ongmafaon and Decay The facts 
of Ongmation, Persistence and Decay are thus depen- 
dent on each other and inhere m the Thing Why then 
can a Thmg not have a triple nature 7 The follo wing 
poetic Imes are also mterestmg m this connection. 
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“When the pitcher on her head was destroyed, the 
daughter was sorry, the son was glad, and the king 
was indifferent”. In the same hght the truth is to be 
understood that a Thing has a tnple nature, one of 
Its forms IS destroyed, another is generated, the 
Substratum underlying both the forms persists” Thus 
it is that a Thmg is both permanent and impermanent 
and as such many sided 

Similarly it may be shown that a Thmg is many- 
sided inasmuch as it is both existent and non-existent. 


One may of course contend: Well, that is a Contradic- 
tion; how can one and the same thing, e,g , a pitcher, 
be both existent and non-existent‘s Existence and Non- 
existence repudiate each other, otherwise, they would 
have been identical phenomena, hence if a fact is 
existent, how can it be non-existent? And if it is non- 
existent, how can it be existent"^ The Jama philoso- 
phers point out that the contention is unsound The 
objection might have force, if it were held that a Thmg 
IS existent in those very respects m which it is non- 
existent and that it is non-existent m those very respects 
in which it is existent. A Thmg may be said to be 
existent with respect to its (1) own Form, e g., that of 
a pitcher, (2) own Substance, e.g , gold, (3) own Place, 
e g , a city and (4) own Time, e g , spnng-s^on There 
would be no mconsistency or contradiction, if it is 
said that the Thing, e.g, the pitcher does not exist 
(I) as a cloth, ( 2 ) as made up of Threads, (3) as a thing 
made in a village and (4) as a thing of 
season. There are thinkers of the Saugata School w b 
deny that a Thing is non-existent with respect to the 
nature of other thmgs (parasattvd) The . 

out that the theory of these philosophers woul 
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to the conclusion that a Thing, e.g , the pitcher has the 
nature of all things (sarvatmakatva) If absolute 
existence is attnbuted to the pitcher, if, that is, the 
pitcher be held to be existent with respect to the ‘nature’ 
etc., of other things also, just as it is existent in respect 
of Its own ‘nature’ etc , why, then would the pitcher 
not have the nature of all things'^ It is this Parasattva 
or negation in respect of the nature of other thing s 
that makes a thing ‘exclusively defimte {piaiimyata) 
The Saugatas may contend that there is nothing like 
the ParSsattva, that is to say, that no real content is 
unphed when a Thing is said to be non-existent m 
respect of the nature of other things and that what is 
said to be the ParSsattva or negation with respect to 
the nature of other things is but the Sva-Sattva or 
affirmation with respect to its own nature The Jamas 
repudiate this contention by urgmg that ‘negation’ 
cannot be the same thing as ‘affirmation’ and that 
consequently the ParSsattva does point to areal aspect 
(of a thing) which is not the same as that imphed by 
the Sva-Sattva The further contention of the Saugatas 
m this connection is that tiie Parasattva is not cognised 
separately, nor can it be said that it is not cognised, 
hence this Parasattva is somethmg like magic, a pure 
negation after all, which is not expressible in words, 
has no real content with reference to a thing and which 
IS not attributable to a thing The J amas argue that 
if the Parasattva or the negation of the nature of other 
things is not attnbuted to a thmg, then the thing cannot 
be pievented from having ‘the nature of other things’ 
ipmasattva) and this they show in this way The 
negation (qsativa) of the ‘negation of its own nature’ 
isvasattva) leads to the attnbution of ‘its own nature’ 
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(svasattva) to a thing; m the same way, the negatioa 
(asattva) of the nature of other thmgs (parasattvd) in 
a thing must lead to the attribution of the ‘natuie of 
other things’ (pai asattva) to the thing The Saugatas 
try to meet this objection of the Jamas by saying The 
‘Positive nature’ (bhSvartlpa) of a thing or its ‘exclu- 
sive defimteness’ (partiniyata) is not due to the ‘negation 
of the negation’ {abhava-mvrttt) of that nature but 
the positive and the definite nature of the thing is due to 
Its own generatmg causes and conditions {samagri)', 
hence there is no need for admrttmg the PatSsattva 
The Jamas set aside the Saugata view by urging that 
without ‘negation’, i e., the ‘negation’ of the nature of 
other things’ (paimattva) m the thing the positive and 
the exclusively definite nature of that thing is never 
possible. The nature of a thing, the Sva-sattva, is the 
‘negation of the negation of itself’, the nature of other 
things^ the Parasattva is similarly the ‘negation of the 
negation of the nature of these thing’. If then the 
Parasattva is not attributed to a thing, if that is, the 
negation of the nature of other things "is not attributed 
to It, the Para-sattva, i.e , the nature of other thin^, 
which has been shown to be similar in character to the 
Sva-sattva, may as well form the natuie of the 


thing 

The thinkers of Yauga School mamtain that a 
difference is cognised- between one thing and another, 
in techmcal logical language, this is expiessed by saying 
that ‘mutual non-existence’ {pmaspaiabhSva, 
tion of each other), which is m every way ditterem 
from the nature of a thmg is cognised, and this 
tion of the ‘mutual non-existence’ gives us the jmjw- 
ledge of the thing as .‘exlusively defimte {padmth 
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pwtmiyama); hence there is no need for supposing, as 
the Jainas do, that there is an element of non-existence 
(so far as other thmgs are concerned) in a thing The 
Jamas pomt out that this contention of the Yauga 
School is not reasonable. If a pitcher be not the 
negation of a cloth, then it may be looked upon as a 
cloth Agam a pitcher is a pitcher because it is different 
from the ‘negation of the pitcher’ (ghatabhava), now, 
a cloth also is different from the ‘negation of the 
pitcher’, hence a cloth also may be looked upon as a 
pitcher. The Jamas continue then criticism of the 
Yauga theory by pomtmg out that the Yaugas have 
premised that it is the knowledge of the ‘mutual nega- 
tion’ that distmguishes one thing from another. The 
question, however, which arises m this connection is. 
Are the two thmgs which the ‘Mutual negation’ is said 
to differentiate, one from the other essentially different 
from one another? Or, are th^ essentially not different 
from one another? You cannot say that the ‘mutual 
negation’ differentiates the two essentially differ^t 
thmgs, because the two things are, of and by them- 
selves, different from one another (and it is consequently 
meanmgless to say that the ‘mutual negation’ which 
is extraneous to both of them differentiates them). 
Nor IS the second alternative acceptable; because 
between two thmgs which are essentially not-different 
a ‘mutual negation’ is impossible Then agam it has 
been prenused by the Yaugas that a Thing (bhava) and 
its Negation (abhavOy i.e, the pmasparabhava or 
‘mutual negation’ m this case) are different from one 
another, the question, however, which crops up here 
IS . Is this difference between the thing and its negation 
due to the nature of the thing and its negation, or is 
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this difference due to another Negation, intervemng 
between the thing and its negation? Jf you say that it 
is the natures of the thing and its negation that dif- 
ferentiates them, then, why do you not admit that it 
IS the natures of two things that make them different 
and deny that the extraneous negation (the Paraspara- 
bhSva of the Yaugas) differentiates them? If, on the 
other hand, you hold the second alternative view, then 
there comes up the AnavasthS or InJSmte Regress; for 
extraneous Negation which is to differentiate a thmg 
from its negation would require another negation for 
its own differentiation from the thing and so on and 
so on. All these difficulties (in the theory of the Yauga 
philosophers) can be avoided, if instead of maintainmg 
that a thing is different from its negation m every way 
(as the Yaugas say) it is held that a thmg and its 
negation are not different from each other in some 
respects. 

A thing which is a Mode, e.g , a pitcher or a doth 
has thus an aspect of Existence and an aspect of Non- 
existence or negation. It is not rightly conceived or 
descnbed, if it is said to be simply Existent. From the 
view-pomt of its own Substance, a thmg is certainly 
Existent; but so far as the Substance of other thmgs is 
concerned, it has also an element of Non-existence or 
negation in itself, the result is that a tl^ wMch is 
thus a negation of thmgs other than itself has no 
chance of identifying itself with these other thm^- 

It is clear that a thing has many aspects (anekanta) 
viz., the Existent and the Non-existent In tli® 
manner, an mtelligent man should understand e 
manifold character of similar other ® 

should see, that is, how a thmg is, for example, diflereni 
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from another thing (in some respects) as also not 
different from it (in some respects). 






iti piamai}a-myatatvalokalan kate prameya-svarii- 
pa-mr^ayo nama pcmcamah pancchedah i 


Translation- Here ends the Fifth chapter of 
the Pram3na-naya-tattvaiokalamkara entitled the De- 
termination of The True Nature Of The Prameya (or 
the Object Of Knowledge) 



Chapter vr 


sRHsir^ n ? ii 

yat piomanena prasadhyate tad asya phdlam 1 1 i 

Translation: What is effected by the PramSna 
is its Fruit, 

Commentary: The nature, the number and the 
object of the Pramana have been dealt with The 
Fruit of the Pramana, viz., the destruction of Ignor- 
ance etc., is proposed to be discussed now. 

5R MR< =q ^ q i u u 

tad dvmdham anantaryena parampaiyetja ca i 2 i 

Translation: It is of two sorts, viz , the Direct 
and the Indirect 

Commentary: These are described below 

tatt anantaryena saiva-ptamanmtam ajf^ana-nwtuh 
phalam i 3 i 

Translation: As regards the Direct Fruit, the 
Direct Fruit of all the Pramanas is the annihilation of 
Ignorance. 
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Commentary • It is to be understood that the 
immediate (Direct) effect of all the Pramanas is the 
certam knowledge about the self or the not-self, the 
knowledge which consists in the destruction of all 
forms of Ignorance, e.g , Vipaiyaya etc. 

pararppayena kevda-jMnasya tavat phalam auda- 
slnyam i 4 i 

Translation* As regards the Indirect Frmts, the 
Indirect Frmt of the Pure Knowledge is (a spirit of) 
Indifference 

Commentary: Although all things are directly 
cognised by the Omniscient Bemg, He has no desire 
for the removal or the acquisition of anylhmg; and 
hence His is an attitude of absolute Indifference to- 
wards all thmgs. The reason for this is that His object 
has been attamed The causes which brmg about the 
Samsara (the Series of mundane existences) are to be 
avoided and the ways and means which effect the 
Moksa (or the final Liberation) are to be pursued. 
Now, Omniscience havmg been attamed, the Omni- 
scient has not the causes of the Samsara to be avoided 
by Him, nor the means and ways for the attamment 
of the Moksa to be pursued by Him There thus 
remams nothmg to be reahsed or stnven after for such 
a Bemg and hence, He is mdifferent to all thmgs. 

U K U 

desa-piamananam pmar upadana-hanopeksa-bud- 
ddayah i 5 i 
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PramSna-ncQftt-iattvaJokSlaTikSriA' VI, 5, 6 , 7 

Translation: The Indirect Fruit of the re- 
maining PramSnas is either a spirit of Appropriation 
or a spirit of Avoidance or a Spirit of Indifference. 

Commentary: Thus, if a thing is found to be 
pleasant, e g., camphor etc., we want to ‘appropriate’ 
it; if it is found to be unpleasant, e g., cold, charcoal 
etc., we want to ‘avoid’ it; and if it is found to be of 
no use or consequence to us, e.g , a blade of rotten 
grass, we neglect it. 

qro: n ^ I| 

tat pramaitatafi syadbhmnam abhmmm ca, pramS^a- 
phalatvanyathanupapatteb t 6 i 

Translation: As the Fruit cannot otherwise be 
imderstood to be the Fruit of the PramSna it is in some 
respects both separate from and identical with the 
PramSna 

Commentary: Accordmg to the philosophers of 
the Yauga School, the Fruit is different from the 
PramSpa while the Saugata thinkers maintain that the 
Fruit is identical with the PramSna These are one- 
sided views and the above aphorism indicates the 
correct theory, the theory of the Jama School 

^ M ^ u 

upadanorbuddhy-adma ptamaijad bhmtena vya\a-^ 
hitaphalena hetor vyabhicara iti na vibhayanlyam ' 
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PramSna-naya'tattvShkSlaAkSrcJi Vt, 7, S, 9. 

Translation: Tlic Reason (in the abo^c Jalna 
argument, the Fruit cannot otherwise be understood 
to l)e the Fruit of the Pramana) should not be supposed 
to be (fallaciously) connected also with the fact that 
the Fruit is distinct and separate from the Pramana 
because of the spirit of Appropriation etc 

CoMMFNTARY* Tlic Yauga philosophers contend 
that the spirit of Appropnalionetc.. which characterise 
the Fruit shows that the Fruit is distinct from the 
PramJna In order that the Fruit may be the Fruit of 
the Pramana, the Fruit must be distinguished from the 
PramSna The Yauga philosophers show in this was 
that the fact that the Fruit is the Fruit of the Pramana 
leads to the position tliat the Fruit is different from 
the Pramana and not necessarily to the theory of the 
Jainas that the Fruit is both different from and identical 
with the PramSna. 

n t; II 

(asymka-pramatMadatmyena pramanad abheda- 
vyavastluteb i 8 i 

Translation: Tlic Fruit is to be judged as not 
different from the Pramlna as both of them ha\c the 
same identical Knower. 

COMMENTARY' Thc onc and the same self that 
modifies (pannafi) itself into Knowledge also nio-Jifics 
Itself Into thc Fruit of Knowledge Hence. Knowledge 
and its Fruit arc identical. 

II ^ 11 
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Pram5na-naya-iattvalokalankar<di VI, 9, 10, 11 


pramanataya paritjatasyaivatmanah phalataya pmi- 
^ati-prafite}} i 9 i 

Translation: Because the same self which is 
modified into the Pramana is found to be modified 
into the Fruit. 

Commentary: This is explained below. 

it: ^ mRc*tsic^«& %% 

n ?o II 

yah pianmriUe sa evopadatte paiityajaty upeksate 
cell sarva-samvyavahanbhn askhahtam anubhavat^ 10 i 

Translation. He that cognises does also ap- 
propriate, renounce and neglect (the objects of his 
cogmtion, as the case may be) well, this is the m- 
variable expenence of all observers 

Commentary: No sane man feels that in the 
process of his cognition one self works and that a 
different self of his appears m his attitude of appropria- 
tion, of avoidance or of ne^ect. 

lcTt«IT 

itaiatha sva-parayob pramana-phala-vyavastha-vtp" 
lavab prasajjyeta i 11 i 

Translation: Otherwise there would be confix 
sion between one’s own Knowledge and its Frm an 
those of another person. 
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PrantSneHu^a-iathalokSlttnkSrah' VI, 11, 12 

Commentary: If one and the same Self be not 
supposed to underlie the FramSna and its Fruit, it 
would be impossible to determine such things as this 
Knowledge and the Fndt are mine, these are other 
person's etc., etc. Hence it is that althou^ the Fniit 
is characterised by a spint of Appropriation etc , it is 
not different from Knowledge. 

fflr ii H » 

qjfiana-nivrtti-svarSpena pramatfid abhmnena saksSt 
phalena sadhanasyanekdnia iti naiahkantyam i 12 i 

Translahon: The Reason is not to be suspected 
to be connected also with the fact of the Direct Fruit 
being (absolutely) identical with Knowledge, consisting, 
as it does in the subsidence of Ignorance. 

Commentary: In the sixth aphonsm above it 
has been said that accoidmg to the Jainas, the Fruit of 
Knowledge is in some respects different from and in 
some respects not different from Knowledge. The 
Reason for the said Jaina proposition, as given in 
that Sutra was, ‘The Fruit cannot be otherwise un- 
derstood to be the Fruit of the Pramana. Some 
diinkers contend that this Reason is bad, as it does 
not lead to the Jaina theory necessarily. The Reason, 
Le.. the fact that the Fruit cannot be otherwise 
understood to be the Fruit of knowledge rather 
proves that the Fruit is different from Knowledge, > 
a position which is opposed to the above Jaina 
theory but with which nevertheless, the Reason given 
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Pramana-nqya-lattvalok&hnkSrah VI, 12 , 13 . 

by the Jainas is said to be quite consistent. This 
amounts to saymg that the Jama Hetu for the said 
Jama theory is vyabhicarl, i.e , fallacious on account 
of its being connected with the opposite of what the 
Jamas want to prove In the seventh Sutra and the 
Sutras, followmg it, this objection of the opponents 
has been considered and the Jamas have refuted the 
charge that their Hetu is Vyabhicarl. 

In Ae present aphorism, the objection brought 
by the olkya School of thinkers agains t the Tama 
theory is considered. The ^^ya philosophers point 
out that the Direct Effect of all Knowledge has been 
said to be the Annihilation of Ignorance This shows 
that the Fruit of Knowledge is absolutely ‘identical’ 
with knowledge. This amounts to saymg that the Jama 
Hetu, viz , the fact that ‘Frmt cannot be otherwise 
understood to be the Fruit of Knowledge’ is AnaikSn- 
tika; that is to say, that the said Jama Hetu, mstead 
of being mvariably connected with thu Jaina theory, 
viz., that the Fruit is m some respect different from 
and m some respects identical with Knowledge, is also 
consistent with the proposition, *the Frmt is absolutely 
identical with Knowledge’, a proposition, opposed to 
the theory of the Jainas. On this ground the Sakyas 
maintain that the Jama Hetu is fallacious and conse- 
quently, the Jaina theory wrong. 

The Jainas set aside this ^akya contention m this 
Sutra and the Sutras, following it. 

n n 

kathamcit tasyapi piamamd bhedena vyavasthanSt 
I 13 I 
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Prm&na-naya-taUvttiokStenkardhi VI, 13, 14, IS. 

Translation: For, in some respects, it is judged 
to be separate from Knowledge. 

Commentary* This is ssplained below. 

sadhya-sadhana-bhavena pramantt-phalayob pratl- 
yamdnatvat i 14 i 

Translation: Because Knowledge and its Fruit 
appear as ‘what effects’ and ‘what is effected’. 

Commentary. That which appears as ‘what is 
effected’ (sadhya) and that which appears as what 
‘effects’ It (sadhma), i e., by means of which some- 
thing is effected are different from each other; as for 
instance, the fact of cutting and the axe; now. Know- 
ledge' and Its Fruit consistmg in the subsidence of 
Ignorance appear as what ‘effects’ {sadhana) and what 
‘is effected’ (sadhya) 

5^ n u u 

piamanam hi karanakhyam sadhanam, sva-para- 
vyavasitau sSdhakatamatvat i 15 i 

Translation* Because of the instrumentability 
of the PrarnSna m bringmg about certmn Knowledge 
regardmg the Self and the Not-self it is the SSdhana 
or the Instrument, that which effects 

Commentary* That which is instrumental in 
brmgmg about some phenomena is called an Instru- 
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ment (Sadhaiia or something 'which ‘effects*),* as for 
instance, an axe; now the PrarnSna is instrumental m 
brings about the certain Kno\iledge about foe Sdf 
and the Not-self and is an Instrument or Sadhana on 
that account. * . 

M^tfmO T Pirg ' cctRf ii ii 

sva-para-vyavasili-kriya-rUpajfiana~mvTtt}akkyaiii 
phalam tu sadhyam, pramana-m^pddyatrdt i 16 ' 

Traiclation: The Fruit described as the subsi- 
denoe-of>Ignorance, consisting in the fact of certain 
knowledge regarding the Self and the Not-self is what 
is effected; as it is what is achieved b)' Knowledge. 

Commentary: That which is established by the 
Pramana is something ‘effected’ {sadhya); as for 
instance, *a sprit of Appropriation’ etc., no'w*, foe 
Fruit is w'hat is established by the Pramana. Hence it 
is not proper to say that the Fruit is absolutely ‘identi- 
cal’ with the Pramana. Their absolute ‘identity 'would 
negative their respective natures as Knowledge ^d 
its Fruit. The Pramana consists in an exactly gmilar 
‘form’ (parupya) of the object, the Fruit m ‘undw- 
standing* (adhigati) it; now, if the PrarnSna and foe 
Fruit were ‘absolutely identical* with each other, "we 
could not talk separately of them, viz., of foe Pram^ 
as consisting in ‘an exactly similar form’ of foe object 
and of the Fruit as ‘understanding* it. In this conne^ 
tion, foe opponents may contend that foe PramSnaanu 
the Fruit are identical and that yet it is possibe o 
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talk separately of them in this way. The Sariipya or the 
*exact form’, charactensmg the FramSna is the retro- 
gression from the inexact form (asatRpya-vyavrtti) and 
the Adhigati or the ‘understanding’ characteiismg the 
Fruit IS the retrogression from the ‘not-understandmg’ 
(anadhigati-vyavrtti). These two ‘retrogressions’ (vyavf- 
tti) being different, it is possible for us to talk of the 
FramSna and the Frmt as different, althou^ they are 
absolutely identical with each other The Jamas set 
aside this contention by pointing out that unless the 
Framana and the Fruit themselves are essentially 
different from each other it is impossible for us to 
talk of their natures as different from each other. 
Then again, it is not always very safe to talk of a thing 
through the fact of its being opposed to what it is not 
(yyavrtti), A FramSna, as alleged by the other side, is 
a FramSna because it is opposed to ‘what it is not’ 
(apramSfja) and the Fruit of a Framana is the Frmt 
because it is opposed to what it is not (aphala), but 
can we say that because a Framana is different from 
another mode of FramSna, the former must be Apra- 
mSna? Or, because a Frmt of the Framana is different 
from another kmd of Fruit, the former must be an 
Aphala’ 

W ?V9 \\ 

pramatiu api sva-pata-vyavasift-hiyayah katha- 
mcidbhedah i 17 i 

Translation: The Knower also is distmct in 
some respect from his act of Knowing for certain, the 
Self and the Not-self 
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Prarnatfa-naya-tattvalok&lamrat- VI, 17, 18, 19, 

Commentary: It is inadentally pointed out in 
mis Su^ that not only is Knowledge (pranTma) 
distinct in some respects from its Fruit (phald) but the 
knower (pramata) also is to be distmguished from the 
Fnut, which consists in the act of certain knowledge 
of the Self and the Not-self. 

kai ti-kriyayo1} sadhya-sadhaka-bhavenopalambhat 
I 18 I 

Translation: As an Act and its Doer are 
observed to be related as ‘what is effected’ 
and ‘what effects it’ (sadhakd). 

Commentary: What are observed as the Doer 
and the Deed are different from each other; as for 
instance, Devadatta and his Act of cutting wood, now, 
the Knower and his Act, consisting m his certain 
knowledge regarding the Self and the Not-self are 
observed as the Doer and the Deed. (Therefore, the 
Knower is distinct, in some respects, from the Fruit 
of knowledge). 

h II 

karta hi sadhakalt, svatmtratvat; kriya lu sadhya 
kartr-nirvartyatvat i 19 i 

Translation: Because of his independence, the 
Doer is he who ‘effects’ {sadhakd) (something; the 
Act on the other hand, is what ‘is to be effected 
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(sadhya) because it is dependent on the Doer for its 
effectuation. 

Commentary: He who vdth reference to an Act 
IS independent of it is the Doer, as for instance, the 
cutter, with reference to the cutting of wood, now, 
the Knower with reference to the Act of Knowledge 
for certain of the Self and the Not-self is independent. 
How IS the independence of Doer proved? It is in 
this way. An Act cannot be effected by itself; its 
effectuation is dependent on some bemg different 
from it; m the matter of effectmg an Act, the Doer is 
thus looked upon as playing the mam part (and may 
accordingly be said to be independent of the Act). 

The Act, consisting m the certain knowledge of 
the Self and the Not-self, on the contrary, ‘is what is 
effected’ (sadhya), because it is what is done by the 
Doer (i e , the Knower) Whatever Act is done by the 
Doer is to be treated as ‘what is effected’ (sSdhyd); now, 
the Act conastmg in the certain knowledge about the 
Self and the Not-self is found to be somethmg which 
is done by a Doer; and hence it is to be judged to be 
somethmg which is effected (sadhya) 

This Sfltra explains why the Doer (kaita) is he 
who effects (sadhaka) (something) and the Deed is 
something which is effected (sadhya) and proves that 
the Doer is distmct from the Deed on this account 

^ ^ 51 %. 

na ca knya h lyavataf} sakadad abhmnaiva, bhmnmva 
^^^^P^^^^^^tita-hiya-kriyavad’bhava-bhafiga-prasajpgat 
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Prarndna-naya-tattvalokSlankariO, VI, 20, 21. 


Translation: The Act is not the same as the 
Agent, nor is it difierent from him. To hold otherwise 
would be by implication denying their natures as the 
Act and its Agent. 

Commentary: The Saugata thinkers identify the 
Act with the Agent. The Jainas reject this theory on 
the ground that in that case the Agent alone becomes 
the sole reahty and not both of them, for, if, both the 
Act and its Agent were equally real, one cannot talk 
of their identity. 

The philosophers of the Vaisesika and other 
Schools, on the contraiy, maintain that an Act is 
‘absolutely different’ from the Agent. The Jamas 
criticise this position also and pomt out that in that 
case, one cannot say that a particular Act is a parti- 
cular Agent’s Act; for, smce the particular Act is 
‘absolutely different’ from (i.e , absolutely unrelated 
to) the particular agent, the Act might as well be 
looked upon as the Act of any other Agent. It cannot 
be said that it is the ‘intimate relationship’, {saniai^ya) 
which determines which Act is to be known to be 
which Agent’s; for the Samavaya rdationship is too 
umversal and pervasive to be capable of setthng which 
Act is to be which Agent’s. 

Accordingly, it is clear that to hold an Act an 
its Agent as ‘absolutely identical’ with or as ‘absolutely 
different’ from each other is to destroy their respective 
characters. The correct position is that an Act ana 
its Agent are ‘in some sense identical’ with an m 
some sense, different’ from each other. 
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stmivrttya prama^-phala-vyavahara ity apramanika- 
pialapal}, pmammthatd} svabhmata-siddln-yirodhat 
I 21 I ’ 

Translation' The conteatioa that the theory 
about (the reahty of) certain Knowledge and its Fruit 
IS based on imagination is but unreasonable talk; for, 
this view IS opposed to be real establishment of itselL 

Commentary. Accordmg to some thinkers, the 
attempt on the part of the SySdvada (i e , the Jama) 
School to estabhsh that certam Knowledge (piamam) 
and its Fruit are m some sense identical with and in 
some sense different from each other, is useless; for, 
certam Knowledge and its Fruit are both imaginar y 
(samvrta) The Jamas criticise this position m the 
foUowmg way The thinker who looks upon the 
Pran^na and its Frmt as imagmaiy must establish his- 
position positively Now, how is he to prove his posi- 
tion, through the Pramana (i e , vahd knowledge) or 
throu^ the Non-pramana (le, mvahd oi no-know- 
ledge? If through the latter, Ms disputation is value- 
less and his position remains unproved. He can 
neither say that he can prove his position throu^ 
Pramana, le, any of the recognised instruments of 
vahd knowledge For, what would be the nature of 
the Pramana to be used by him? If the Pramana used 
by him to prove the imagmary Character of the Pra- 
mSna audits Fruit be itself unsubstantial and imagi- 
nary,^ his position IS not proved and the opposite 
doctrine that the Pramana and its Fruit are real is- 
substantiated. If, on the contrary, it is contended that 
the Pramana proving the imaginary nature of the 
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, PnmtS^-naya-tattxShkalankttral. V, 21, 22, 23 

Pramana and its Fruit is real and substantial, then 
the sophist’s own position, viz., the proposition that 
the PramSna and its Fruit are never real or substan tial^ 
Is clearly contradicted. 

Hence it is that the contention that the Pramana 
■and the Fruit are all ima^ary, is opposed to its own 
substantiation. 

fatal) paramarfhika eva pramaija-phala-vyavaharah 
sakala-puiu^atthasiddhi-heful} sVikaitavyal} ■ 22 i 

Translation; Hence it is to be admitted that 
the Pramana and its Fruit have their real and essential 
worth and that they are the causes of fulfilment of all 
the objects of desire. 

Commentary: The above is the conclusion of 
the precedmg debate 

ptamdnasya svaiUpadi-catustayad viparltaiii tada- 
bhasam i 23 i 

Translation: A Pramana-Fallacy is what is 
opposed to any of the four things regarding a Pramana, 
e g., its Nature etc 

Commentary: True knowledge is to be attained, 
this however is possible through the avoidance of 
False or Fallacious knowledge. Hence what is Falla- 
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✓ 

Clous knowledge is also to be understood. Now, 
Fallacious knowledge is what is different from (yiparlia) 
or opposed to the True Knowledge In the previous 
chapters, the Pramana has been considered ^^ith 
reference to its Nature, its Number, its Objects and 
its Fruit The four broad classes of the Pramana-' 
fallacy would accordingly be. 1. Fallacies, regarding 
the Nature of the Pramana; 2. Fallacies, regarding 
Its Number; 3 Fallacies, regarding its Object; and 4. 
Fallacies, regarding its Fruit 


SHTOT II ^'4 II 

aj!lanainiak5nStina-praka^aka‘SYam5traYabh5sSka- 
nirvikalpaka-samaropali prama^asya SYarftpSbhSsah 
I 24 I 

Translation: The Fallacies, regarding the 
Nature of the Pramana (ie. Knowledge) are: The 
view that it is essentially Unconscious; the view that 
it does not reveal the Self; thfe view that it reveals the 
Self only; the theory of the Undetermined Perception; 
and the Fallacy consisting in Samaropa or Ignorance. 

II II 

yatha sainmkar^Sdyasvasam idita-paranm abhasaka 
jlidna’dardana-Yiparyaya-samdayanadhyaYasSyah i 25 t 

Translation: (It would be Fallacious to regard 
as valid Knowledge such phenomenon as) For instance: 
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Pramana-^aya-tattvSlokalankSn^ • VI, 25, 26 


Contact etc. Knowledge, unconscious of the Self, 
Knowledge, not revealing any Not-self; Pure Sensa- 
tion; Illusion; Doubt and Inattention 

Commentary: These are respectively the in- 
stances of the five forms of the Fallacy or wrong view 
about the Nature of the Pramada or valid Knowledge 
descnbed above. Sammkarsa or Contact (of a thing 
with a sense-organ) has been shown to be no more 
than a physical process; it is not a Pramana or a form 
of valid iCnowledge; to look upon Contact asPramSpa 
would be identifying Knowledge with an Unconsoous 
phenomenon and would be a Fallacy. Then agam m 
Knowledge, the Self is directly revealed; accordingly 
any theory denying the reahty or the knowabihty of 
the Self would come under the second form of the 
Fallacy legardmg the Nature of Knowledge. Con- 
versely, any theory denymg the reality or the know- 
abihty of the Not-self or the external Real would be 
ihe third mode of the Fallacy in respect of the Nature 
of the Pramana. Fourthly, Pramana is cenain and 
definite Knowledge; the Nirvikalpa, otherwise called 
Dariana, which consists m ‘pure Sensation’ undeter- 
mined or unmodified in any way, cannot give such a 
certain Knowledge of its Object; accordin^y, to 
regard ‘Pure Sensation’ as a PramSna or a form o 
valid Knowledge would be commitmg a Fallaty rfr 
gardmg the Nature of the PramSnai. Lastly, it nee 
scarcely be said that the three forms of 
{samatopd) do not give us any correct Knowledge, 
look upon them as Pramanas would be but fallacious 
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tebhyaJi sva-paa-vyavasayasyampapatteh i 26 i 

Translation For, they are not the sources of 
the certain Knowledge abont the Self and the Not- 
seE 

CtoMMENTARY ‘ This has already been made clear, 

samvyavahanka-piatyaksam iva yad abhasate tat 
tadabhasam i 27 i 

Translation. That which (falsely) appears as 
the Practical-Direct Experience {samvyavcdjanka-pra- 
tyaksa) is a Fallacy with respect to that. 

Commentary. A more detailed description of 
the Fallacies regarding the Nature of the Pramam is 
hereby begun. The Framapa has been said to be 
either Direct (piatyak^a) or Indirect {patok^a) The 
Direct again is ei&er Practical (sarrivyavaharika) or 
Transcendental (pdramaitiuka). When an object 
appears as an object of our Practical experience but 
IS really no such object at all we have a Fallacious 
Practical experience. It should be noted here that the 
Fallacies of this kmd come under two classes in as 
much as the Direct-Practical experience is of two 
modes viz , the Sensuous (the mdnya-mbandhana) and 
the Mental (the amndnya-nibandhana) 

|;% ’St 

yath ambudharesu gandhaiva-nagaia-jiiSna^ du^- 
khe sukha-jiiSnam ca i 28 i 
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Pramwna ^ aya - lattvitiokSianMrdk ' W, 28, 2P, 30 


Translation: For instance; To take clouds for 
n Gandbarva city or to feel Misery as Happiness 

Commentary: The first instance relates to the 
first form of the Direct-Practical expenence, i.e., the 
Sensuous and the second, to the second, i.e., the 
Mental. As regards the Fallacies regarding Grasp 
iavagrdha\ Attention (IhS) etc., their nature can be 
■easily understood and they are not accordingly illu- 
strated here. 


pSramarthika-pratyaksam iva yad abhdsate tat 
iadabhasam / 29 i 

Translation. That which (falsely) appears as 
the Transcendental Direct Expenence (pdramatthika- 
prcfycik^d) is a Fallacy with respect to that. 

Commentary. It should be remembered here 
that the Transcendental Bcperience has been shown to 
be of two kinds, viz., tihe Vikala (or Incomplete) and 
the Sakala (or Complete). 

ti n 

yathS dtvakhyasya rajar^er asarnkhyata-dVipa-sarm 
jdt^u sapta-dVipasamudta-jiianam • 30 • 

Translation: For mstance: The 
tion in the royal sage l^iva, of only seven islan s 
•seven seas in the countless islands and seas. 
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PronSna-naya-tattvSiokalankSrah' VI, 30, 31, 32 

Commentary. Clairovyance or Avadhijiiaila is 
one of the forms of the Incomplete Transcendental 
Experience The present instance is one of Fallacious- 
Clairvoyance, called the Avadhi-Abhasa or the 
Vibhanga. It is said that fcmg l^iva had the Trans- 
cendental Vision that there were only seven seas and 
seven islands m the Umverse, although m reahfy 
then number is mcalculate. 

It is to be noted m this connection that although 
one can have fallacious Clairvoyance, it is impossible 
for one to have Mmd-readmg (jnanal}-paiyaya) and 
Omniscience {kevala), which am m any way Fallacious. 
For, Mind-reading is due to practised self-control and 
Omniscience, to the annihilation of all its obstacles; 
so that one can have either Mmd-readmg and Onmi- 
sdence in their correct forms or none of them at all; 
a Fallacious Manah-paryaya or a Fallacious Kevala 
IS impossible 


manubhute vastmi tadiU-jfianarp. smmanSbhasam 
I 31 I 


Translation’ Fallacious Recollection consists, 
m knowmg a thing which was not previously perceived 
to be somethmg which was previously perceived 


Commentary* Recollection Fallacy is the first 
of the Fallacies regarding Indirect knowledge (parokga). 


(manubhute muni-mandale tanmuni-mandalam iti 
yatha i 32 i ' ' ” 
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Prama^a-naya-iattvSlokSJaniarah VI, 32, 33 

Translation; For instance; To take a congrega- 
tion of sages which was never seen before for one which 
was already experienced. 

Commentary; This is an example of the Re- 
collection (Recognition)-Fallacy. 

^ ^ §5!T ifurfe- 

siwn q aHw m i T n n 

tulye padarthe sa evdyam iti, ekamm^ ca tena 
tulya ity-^i-jMmtti piatyabhijMndbhasam i 33 i 

I 

Translation: To identify one thmg with another 
which IS only similar to it; and (conversely) to regard 
one and the same thmg as two similar thmgs, cases 
like these are examples of the Fallacy regarding 
Assimilation. 

Commentary: Pratyabhijfiana (Assimilation or 
Conception) as shown before, gives us the ideas of such 
things as the Tiryak-SEmanya or the Class-essence, 
the Urdhvata-SSmSnya or the Substratum etc , etc. Two 
tilings having the same Class-essence, are not however, 
identical; a thing havmg on the other hand the same 
Substratum, contmues to be the same identical thing 
To tbinlc otherwise, e g , to identify two things w^h. 
are only similar or to consider a thing which has the 
same substance to be two similar thm^, would he 
committing Fallacies regardmg Assnnilaton The 
other cases of Fallacious Conception are to be smmariy 
understood. 
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yamalaka-jatavat i 34 i 

Translation : As is the case of twin children 

Commentary: In the case of twins’ (i e., boys 
bom of the same mother on the same day), people often 
take one for the other and conversdy, thmk the same 
child to be other than by himself and to be like his 
brother. 

BjawwPM sintcft n II 

asatyam api vyaptau tadavabhasas tarMbhasshi 
« 35 I 

Translation Induction-Fallacy consists m find- 
ing Pervasion, where there is none such. 

Commentary: Pervasion or Vyapti means Avi- 
nabMva, i.e., the-absence-of-the-one-in-the-absence-of- 
the-other. 

5% *I«IT II II 

sa dyamo MaiUa-lanayatvad ity atrayavan-Maitra- 
tanayal} sa iydma itiyatha i 36 i 

Translation. For mstance- In the argument 
‘He is dark-complexioned, as he is the son of Maitra’, 
the (inductive) proposition (is falldous) that ‘Who 
ever is Maitra’s son is dark-complexioned’ 
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Pramaim-miya~tattvalokSlmMTtth‘ VI, 36, 37 


Commentary Tarka establishes propositions of 
Universal application. In the example, given above, 
the proposition, ‘Whoever is Maitra’s son is dark- 
complexioned’, IS said to be such a Umversal proposi- 
tion. On examination, however, it will be found that 
there is no necessary relationship between the ‘Son- 
ship of Maitra’ and ‘Dark Complexion’ A dark com- 
plexion IS dependent on one’s mother’s vegetable diet 
during her pregnancy etc Hence our use of the process 
of Induction would be Fallacious, if we lose sight of 
this essential fact and estabhsh such propositions as 
‘Whoever is Maitra’s son is dark-complexioned’ The 
correct Inductive proposition would be to say ‘Who- 
eVesr while in his mother’s womb is constituhonaDy 
modified by his mother’s Vegetable diet, is dark- 
complexioned. 

paksabhasadi-samuttham jfianam anumanabhasm 
avaseyam i 37 i 

Translation; Cognition ansmg from a false 
knowledge about the Abode etc., is to be known as 
Inference-Fallacy. 

Commentary: Herewith is begim a wnsidem- 
tion of the various modes of the fallacious 
Anumanabhasa. It may be noticed in this 
that as Anumana or Deductive Inference is ®theff 
one’s ovra sake’ ((svarthanumana) or ‘for “e ^axe 
others’ (pararthanumana), we may have two 
the corresponding Anumana Fallacy. 
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qtatHra r: n ^«; n 

tatrapraflta^nirakrtanablitpsita-sadhya-dharma-vi^- 

es^anSs traydi paksabhasal} i 38 i 

Translation: Fallades regarding the Abode are 
of three kinds viz., That in, which the Proven-pheno- 
menon is ‘known’: That in vrfiich it is ‘opposed’; and 
That in which it is ‘undesirable’. 

Commentary: The Paksa or the Abode has al- 
ready been described as somettog (e.g., the Hill) which 
contains the ‘Phenomenon-indicated-by-the Proven’ (the 
Sadhya-Dhanna, e g.. Fire). The three characteristics 
of a valid Abode, as already pointed out. are (1) that it 
must contain a phenomenon the existence of which 
there is ‘uhkown* (apratlta): (2) that the fact of the 
existence of the phenomenon m it, must be ‘unoppos- 
ed* (mirakrta) to matters of observation and experi- 
ence: and (3) that the existence of the Proven-pheno- 
menon, in die Abode must be somethmg wluch is 
desired’ (pbh^sita) to be proven Accordingly, the 
corresponding fallacious forms of the Abode (the 
Paksabhasas) would be the following three viz , (1) 
the Pratlta-Sadhya-Dharma-Vi^esapa, i.e, that in 
which the existence of the Proven-phenomenon is al- 
ready a ‘known’ fact: (2) the NirSkrta-sadhya-Dhar- 
ma-Visesana, i.e . that in which the existence of the 
Proven-phenomenon would be ‘opposed* to fact of 
experience: and (3) the Anabhipreta-sadhya-Dharma- 
Viiesana i.e., the Abode, in which the existence of the 
Proven-phenomenon is undesired to be proved. 

/ 
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PramSm-naya-tattT^oWankareih VI, 39 , 40 

srfiimR: ?n7fw sfNr fc*nfe ii n 

pranta-sadhya-dharma-vi^efaiio yatharhatan-prat- 
yavadhaianavajam paretja prayujyamSnafi smmsti flm 
ity ddi 1 39 1 

Translation: One states to the thinkers of the 
Arhata (Jaina) School such truths as that the Soul 
exists etc , such a statemoit would be an instance of 
the fallacious Abode-in-which the-existence-of-thc-Pro- 
ven-phenomenon-is-already-known 

Commentary: The Arhatas or the thmkers of 
the Jaina School hold that all things, e.g., the Soul etc , 
are AnekSnta in nature, i e., that all reals have vanous 
aspects. Hence they are prepared to admit every well- 
reasoned truth. It is redundant accordmgly to argue 
or urge the matter of such truths as that the Soul exists 
etc., before the Jainas, the truths being well-known to 
them. 

Accordingly to tell the Jamas such things as that 
the Soul exists etc., would be to commit the of 
the Pratita-SSdhya-Dharma-Vifesana which is other- 
wise called the Siddha-SSdhana and the Prasiddha- 
Saipbandha. 

‘ nuakrtorsadhya-dhcuTim-vide^mob pratyaksSnum-^ 
nSgamdbkorSvavcuxmddibhl} sadhya-dharmasya mra 

T<a}djd cmekorprakara^ • 40 1 
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Translation* The fallacious Abode m-which- 
the-existence-of-the-Proven-phenomenon-is-Opposedis’ 
of many kinds, inasmuch as it may be ‘opposed’ to 
Direct Experience, to Inference, to Authoritative truth, 
to Popular understandmg, to one’s ovm statement etc , 
etc. 


Commentary* The Fallacy, described above,viz., 
the Nirakrta-S^dhya-Dharma-Visesana, is of eight 
modes inasmuch as the fact of the existence of the 
Proven, phenomenon in the Abode may be ‘opposed’ 
to Direct Experience (pratyaksa), to Inference {anu- 
mSna) to Authority (Sgama), to Popular understandmg 
{lokaj, to One’s Own Statement (sva-vacana), to Re- 
collection (smwaija), to Assimilation (piatyabhyiiSna) 
or to Induction (tarka) These are illustrated below. 

u V? w 

pj atyaksa-mi akrta-s3dhya-dhat ma-videsaijo yathS 
ndsti bhuta^vilakgana dtmeti i 41 i 

Translation There is no Soul, differmg m 
nature from the material Elements this is an instance 
of the fallacious Abode m-which-the-existence-of-the 
Proven-phenomenon-is-Opposed-to-Direct-Expenence. 

I 

Commentary Direct Introspection {sva-saipve- 
dand) tells us that there is a Soul over and above our 
material Body which is constituted of the Elements of 
E^h, Water, Fire and Air The proposition stated 
above is contradicted by Direct Experience, just as the 
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proposition, ‘Fire is not hot’ is contradicted by actual 
Perception. 

^ II 'n^ II 

anttmSna-nirakrtasSdhya~dhcaTna-vi^esano yatha- 
nSsti sarvajiio '^tarago va i 42 i 

Translation: There is no Being who is Omnis- 
cient or totally Passionless; this is an instance of the 
Fallacious Abode in-which-the existence-of-the-Pro- 
venphenomenon-is-Opposed-to-Inference 

Commentary , That which is a defect or a priva- 
tion is found on some Occasions to be radically re- 
moved for its own caiises, e.g., the mud or dust coDect- 
mg on gold which is found to subside. Now, obstacles 
to Knowledge and Passionlessness are similarly found 
to be defects which are removable. Accordmgly, if all 
the obstacles to Knowledge and Passionlessness are 
removed from the Soul of a person, that person neces- 
sarily becomes Ommscient and totally Passionless 
This is a truth established by reason (anumana) and the 
proposition, there is no Being who is Onmisaent or 
to tally Passionless, stated above being opposed to it, is 
fallacious. 

Another instance of such a Fallacy would be t 
argue: ‘Sound is not subject of modification’. Because 
‘Sound is subject to modification because it is a pr^ 
duct (the fact of being a product)’, being inseparable 
from the fact of being subject to modification’. 

8ff <i*i(ri<iga<iimM4(VgNq ft ?t«it Tsrfjmlsisf 

TUSTSfyipiT II II 
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agama-nirSkrtOrsadhya-dharnia-viiiesaifo yatha Jat- 

nena lajambhojcmam bhajarilyam i 43 i 

Translation: A Jaina should take meals at 
ni ght ; this is an mstance of the fallacious Abode, m- 
which-the-existence-of-the-Proven-phenomenon-is-Op- 
posed to Authority 

Commentary: There are authontative texts m 
the Jama Scriptures to the effect that a Jama should 
never eat at mght Accordmgjy, the instruction to eat 
at mght IS fallacious, being Opposed to the matter of 
such texts. Another mstance of such a Fallacy would 
be to argue that ‘a Jsuna should always long for enjoy- 
ing the other people’s wives ’ 


n YY n 

loka-mrSkrta-sadhya-dhmma-videsafjo yatfm na 
paramarthikab picmiaija-prameya-vyavaharah i 44 i 

Translation* Knowledge and its Obj'ect are not 
(transcendentally) real; this is an mstance of the fallad- 
ous Abode, m-which-the-existence-of-the-Proven-phe- 
nomenon-is-Opposed-to-popular-understanding 

Commentary* All people feel that the Pramanas 
(i e , the sources and mstruments of Knowledge) are 
real and that through them we are enabled to deter- 
mme Truths (which are not only of practical value but 
are transcendentally real) Hence the proposition stat- 
ed m the Sutra is fallacious, as it is Opposed to the 
mtuition of all people. 
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Pranrnm-naya-tattvahkSlaiik&nA VI, 44, 45, 


The Objectors here argue as follows*— Is this 
Popular understanding Rjg^t knowledge (piamana) or 
wrong Knowlege {qpiama^’l If the latter, then a 
proposition cannot be called fallacious, if it is Opposed 
to that. If the Popular tmderstandiog be a Pramana, is 
it something over and above Du'ect perception {pro- 
tyaksa) etc. This is impossible because a FrarnSna is 
either Pratyaksa or Paroksa and there can be no Pra- 
m3na whidh is over and above the Pratyaksa and the 
Paroksa If then, the Popular, understandmg is includ- 
ed in either the Pratyaksa or the Pwoksa, then the 
Fallacy in connection with the Popular understanding 
cannot be a separate Abode-Fallacy (pak^bhasa), as 
it may be conveniently brou^t under the Abode- 
Fallacy in-connection-with-the-Direct perception’ (pw- 
tyak^SbhSsa) etc. The Commentator notes that tos 
contention is not unsound; but that the Fallacy with 
reference to the Popular understanding is separately 
mentioned here for exciting the inquisitive spirit of the 

Another instance, of such a Fallacy is to aigue. 
The skull bones of a human skeleton-head are ‘pure 
things, because they are parts of an animal body; uke 
a conch-shell or an oyster-shell etc. 


5nnwni[ ii vst n 

syavacema’-mrSkrtorsadhya-dharntorvUesaQO yotba 

nasti prameyorparicchedakani pramamm ' 45 > 


Translation: There is no Pramana (i*®»» 
strument of Knowledge) to determme the Pramey 
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(ie., the object of Knowledge); this is an instance, of 
Fallacioiis Abode, in-which-the existence of-the-Proven- 
phenomena-is-Opposed-to-One’s-Own-Statement 

Commentary: One who does not admit the vah- 
dity of any of the Pramanas cannot even expect that 
bis own word can express his mtentions, accordm^y, 
he ought to remain silent always. For, if he utters, 
‘There is no PramSlna to determine the Prameya’, his 
utterence would be based on the acceptance of &e vali- 
dity of his own words and thus the subject matter, of 
his utterence would be falsified by the fact of his own 
uttermg the words Accoidmgly, the proposition stat- 
ed m the StLtra is Fallacious 

Anothei mstance of such a Fallacy would be to 
say, ‘I am always keeping silence’. 

It may be noted here that although ‘one’s owns 
Statement {{svavacamyf comes under l^abda or word 
and IS practically mcluded m the Agama PramEpa, a 
Fallacy conespondmg to it is separately mentioned 
here for excitmg the mqmsitive spirit of the learners 

Besides the Abode-Fallaxaes, lUustiated above, 
there are three other forms of such Fallacies. (1) First- 
ly, theie IS the Abode-Fallacy-m-which-the existence- 
of-theProven-phenomena-m-the-Abode-is-Opposed-to- 
RecoUection’ {smw ana-nn akrta-sadhya-dhai ma-vide?a- 
na). One, of faihng memory, for mstance, says, ‘That 
mango-tree is devoid of fruits’, but this argument will 
appear as Fallacious to one who correctly remembers 
that the tree is bent with the wei^t of fruits (2) 
Secondly, there is the Abode, Fallaiy-m-which-the 
^tence of-tlie Proven-phenomena-m-the Abdde-is- 

Opposed to-Assimilation’ {piatyabhijm-nnahta-sadli- 
18 
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Pimanchmya-tattvalokalmkarah' VI, 45, 44 

yadharmehvi^ema). For istance, if there are two 
togs which are only similar and if one mistakenly 
bases some of his argument on the assertion that these 
togs are identical his argument would be wrong as 
his basal proposition is mconsistent with the Concep- 
tion of one who rightly knows that they are only similar 
and not identical (3) Thirdly, there is the Abode-Fal- 
lacy-in-which-the-existenc^-of-the - Proven-phraiomena- 
m-the Abode-is-Opposed-to-Induction’ (tarka-miakrta- 
sMhya-dharma-vide^ana) If, for example, one bases his 
reasonmg on such a general proposition as ‘One who is 
the son of a certam (given) person, must necessarily be 
green-black’ his reasonmg wiU be wrong to one who 
knows that the general proposition upon which he 
bases his reasoning is Opposed to the valid inductive 
proposition that one because he is the son of a vegetari- 
an mother, is necessanly green-black. 

cuiabhlpsita-sadhyardharnia-videsano yatha syadva- 
dinafy dadvatika eva kaladadir addhatika eva veti vador 

tah 1 46 I 

» 

Translation: An upholder of ‘the theory of 
Possibihty’ (Syadvadd) i e., a Jaina says:' Apitcheretc , 
are eternal or that they are non-eternal; this is an inst- 
ance of the fallacious Abode-m-which-lhe-existence-of- 
the-Proven-phenomenon-is-Undesired. 

Commentary : This is the third and the last form 
of the Abode Fallacy (paksdbhasa). It consists in assert- 
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mg a relation between the Abode and the Proven which 
IS ‘undesirable’ For example, if a Jaina, the funda- 
mental principle of whose metaphysics is to attnbute 
non-absolute and relative charactenstics to a thing 
says that ‘thmgs are eternal’ (leavmg out of considera- 
tion the aspect of their non-etemahty) or that ‘things are 
non-eternal’ (leavmg out of consideration the aspect of 
their etemahty) he would be co mmitting a Fallacy of 
the above kmd if he means seriously what he says. A 
similar mstance of such a Fallacy would be m the case 
of a Tathagata (Buddhist) to say, ‘sound is eternal’ 

The above are the ody three forms of the Abode 
Fallacy 

Accordmg to some logioous, there are three other 
such Fallacies, which are as follows. 

1 Aprasiddha-Visesana, le, A (Fallacious) 
Abode, m which-the-existence-of-the Proven-Pheno- 
menon-is-Unrecogmsed. 

2 Aprasiddha-V isesya, i e , A (Fallacious)Abode, 
which-itself-is-Unrecognis^’ 

3 Aprasidhhobhaya, i e , A ‘ (Fallacious) Abode 
which has both (the above two charactenstics of) Un- 
recogmtions 

The Jaina commentator refuses to recognise the 
above three as Abode-fallacies at all 

As regards the first, he says that it is no Fallaqr. 
The basal prmciple of all inference is that the existence 
of the Proven-phenomenon (e g., the Fire) m the Abode 
(e.g., the Hill) must not be a known or recognised fact 
before it is inferred, it is only a hitherto unknown or 
unrecognised fact that can be the matter of an Infer- 
ence If an already known fact were the matter of 
an Inference, the Inference would be tamted with 
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Pfonaya-naja-taUiSlol^ankSrdk VI, 46 

the Fallacy, known as the Siddha-SadhyatS (le, 
having for its conclusion what is aheady wdl-esta- 
blished). The objectors however contend here that by 
the Aprasiddha-Visesana, they do not mean that the 
Proven phenomenon is Unrecognised to exist m the 
Abode only but that they mean to refer to a Proven- 
phenomenon, the existence of which is Unrecognised 
m any place whatsoever. As an mstance of such a 
fallacious Proven-phenomenon, they refer to the fact 
of Destructibility as understood by the thinkers of the 
SSmkhya School. Accordmg to the Samkhya philoso- 
phers a thmg when not m evidence, has only passed 
into ‘the unmanifest state' (tfrob/iava); it has not been 
destroyed: The Samkhya thinkers thus maintdn that 
the phenomenon of Destructibility is never known or 
recognised to be connected wth anything whatsoever. 
Accordingly, if you want to prove ‘A is destructible’, 
your argument would be wrong according to a Sainkhya 
thinker: the Paksa, A, in the argument would be a 
fallacious Abode, the Aprasiddha-Visesana, masmuch 
as the.Proven phenomenon viz. the fact of Destructibi- 
lity is Unrecognised to have any connection, not only 
with A, but with anything whatsoever. The Jaina com- 
mentator points out that a Paksa is not necessarily 
Falkcious in an argument, if the argumrait seeks to 
connect the Paksa with a phenomenon which is not 
found m experience to be connected with anything 
else. The objector here is apparently a Buddhist and 
the Jaina commentator substantiates his raiticism in 
this way. You, the Buddhist, prove by reasoning that a 
thing is momentary, i.e., impermanent, butif the Apra- 
siddha Visesana is a real Abode-Fallaiy at all, is no 
your argument about the Impermanent nature of u 
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thing Vitiated by the above Fallacy of the Aprasiddha 
Vi^esana‘> Foi, ‘absolute Impennanance’ the proven- 
phenomena in your argument is not found m experi- 
ence to abide m anything whatsoever 

The Jama commentator next pomts out that there 
cannot be anything like the Aprasiddha-Vi^esya oi 
an Abode-Fallacy m which the Paksa or the Abode is 
absolutely Unrecogmsed It has already been shown 
how m some cases the DharmI, i e , the Paksa or the 
Abode IS hypothetically assumed (yikalpa), so that 
there cannot be any Inference m which the Abode is 
absolutely Unrecogmsed. 

If then the Aprasiddha-Vi^esana and the Apra- 
siddha-Vi^esya are no Fallacies there cannot be any 
Fallacy of the nature of the Aprasiddhobhaya 
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asiddha-w'uddhSnaikantikas trayo hetvabhasSJ} 1 47 1 


Translation The Unproved {asiddhd), the Op- 
posed (vtruddha) and the Doubtful {anmkantika) are 
the three classes of the Mark-Fallacy 

Commentary The Mark or the Hetu has been 
described as “that which is known to be mseparably 
connected with the SSdhya-Dharma or the Proven- 
phenomena “ What is not correctly determined as 
inseparately connected with the Proven and yet appears 
as such is a Mark-Fallacy (hetrabhasa oi Fallacious 
Maik) 


U Ye; U 
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yasyanyathdiiupapattil} piamanena m piafiyate so'- 
siddhah i 48 i 

Translation. (The Mark) the inseparable con- 
nection of which (with the Proven) is not detennmed 
through the Instruments of valid knowledge (ptamana) 
is the ‘Unproved’ {asiddha). 

Commentary* The Mark which is known to be 
connected with the Opposite of the Proven is the ‘Op- 
posed’ (r»Mrfrf/w)and the Mark, the mseparable con- 
nection of w'hich with the Proven is known to be Un- 
certain IS the ‘Doubtful’ {anaikantika) In these cases, 
the nature of what appears as the Mark is knom But 
there may be cases in which the nature of this Mark is 
not conectly known. This happens when a man labours 
under Ignorance (ajfidnd), Dubitation {sattidehd) or 
Illusion (yiparyaya). In such cases what appears as the 
Mark is the Unproved {asiddha). 


sa dvividha ubhayasiddho'nyatcnSsiddhad ca i 49 i 


Translation. That (the Unproved) is 
modes, viz , the Unproved-to-both-parties and the Un- 
proved-to-one-party. 


Commentary* The fact of the inseparable con 
nection of the Mark with the Proven ‘may be un- 
proved to both the Disputant (vadi) and the OPP^ 
(prativadi) in which case we have the 

^ed the Unproved-to-both-parties (ubhayasiddha), 
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Where, however, the true character of the Mark is 
Unproved to one of the parties only i e to either the 
Disputant or the Opponent, the Fallacious Mark is 
the Unproved-to-one-paity (anyataiasiddha) 

n Ho \\ 

ubhaySsiddho yatha paimaml dabdad cak^usatvat 
1 50 I 

Translation Sound is subject to modification, 
because it is visible, here the Mark is Unproved-to- 
both-parties 

Commentary It goes without saymg that neither 
the Disputant nor the Opponent will admit the Visibi- 
hty of Sound, which is put forward as the Mark in 
the given argument Hence the Mark here is Un- 
proved-to-both-parties. 

anyatarasiddho yatha acetanSstcnavo vijhSnendii- 
yayui nnodha-laksana-matana-tahitatvSt i 51 i 

Translation Trees are unconscious, because 
they have not the death charactensed by a suppression 
of the power of cogmtion of sense-faculty and of 
vitahty, here the Mark is Unproved-to-one-party. 

Commentary The thmkers of the Tathagata 
School hold that Trees are unconscious The Hetu or 
the Reason in their argument is that Trees do not die 
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PramS'fia-tHQa-tattySIokSMkSri^’ VI 51 


a death characterised by a loss of the power of cogni- 
tion, of sensibility and of vitality, as is the case with 
animals Now, this Hetu may be admitted by the 
Buddhists but the Jainas do not admit its vahdity 
According to the Jaina scriptures. Trees have life, 
sense-faculties and the power of cognition (so that a 
death characterised by a loss of these powers does 
happen to the Trees). Hence the Hetu in the gi^en 
argument is Unproved-to-one-party, i.e . to-the-Oppo- 
nent. 

An mstance of a Mark which is Unproved-to-the- 
Disputant would be-* ‘Ifappmess etc., are unconsaous 
because they have their ori^’. Now. if the debate be 
about the character of Happiness etc., and if the dis- 
putant in the debate be a thinker of the SSmkhja 
School, the Vahdity of the Hetu (the f^t of the origin 
of Happiness etc.) is unacceptable to him, because the 
Saixikh}'a School of philosophers maintains that nothing 
has ever an ‘origin’ (utpatti) but that it conies to 
‘explidtness' {avvbhavd) only. 

The logicians of other schools, however, dassiQ' 
the Asiddha or the FallaQ'-of-the-Unproved-Mark in 


the following way: v 

I. The Svarupasiddfaa, i.e., a Mark which 
Unproved-by-its-nature or a Mark, the nature-o 
which-is-Unproved ; as for instance, the Mark m 
argument, ‘Sound is impermanent, because it 
Visible. Now, it may be urged that the Mwk here i e . 
Visibihty inheres in such Abodes {adhikartPlo) 
Form etc , and as such, it should not be 
as the Si'arfipSsiddha but as the Vyadhil^5add«^ 

i.e., a Mark-which-is-Unproved-because-o^its-iirneims 

in-an-Opposite (i.e., Different) Abode. But the p- 
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holders of the SvarflpSsiddha theory point out that the 
Mark (Visibihty) in given argument is not shown m 
the argument as ‘inhermg in a different Abode’. The 
Mark m the given argument is rather shown as inher> 
mg-in-the-Abode-Sound. We are to judge the Mark 
as It is shown m the argument. Now, as Visibihty 
mhering>m-Sound is an impossible phenomenon the 
Mark in the given argument is to be looked upon as 
the Svartlpasiddha and not as the VyadhikaranSsid- 
dha 

2. The Vyadhikarap5siddha, i e , a Mark-which- 
is-Unproved-because-of-its-inhermg-in-an-Oppositeii.e, 
a different)“Abode; as for instance the Mark in the 
argument, ‘Sound is impermanent, because a Cloth is 
a Product’ Some may here argue that as the fact of 
bemg a Product which is the Mark in the argument, 
inheres m Sound also, the Mark here cannot be said 
to be the Vyadhikaianasiddha; but the unpholders of 
the Vyadhikaianasiddha here pomt out that althou^ 
‘the fact of being a product’ inheres in Sound also, it 
is not so shown in the argument. The Mark is rather 
shown as inhenng in a diffaent Abode We are to 
judge the Mark as it is shown in the argument «n/j 
accordmgly, the Mark in the given argument is the 
Vyadhikaranasiddha 

3. The Viiesyasiddha, i.e, a Mark which is 

Unproved-because-of-its-character-being-Unproved , as 

for instance the Mark in the argument, ‘Sound is 
impermanent, because when possessed of a class- 
essence It is Visible.’ 

4. The VisesanSsiddha, ie., a Mark which is 
Unproved-because-of-its-quahty-bemg-Unproved; as 

for instance, the Mark m the argument ‘Sound is 
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impermanent, because when visible, it is possessed of 
a Class-essence’. 

5. The Paksaikade^asiddha, otherwise called the 
BhSgasiddha, Le., a Mark which is Unproved, because- 
of-a-part-of-its-Abode-bemg-Unproved; as for instance 
the Mark in the argumrat, ‘Sound is impermanent, 
because it is adventitious’ {prayatnananlanyaka), i e,. 
produced by efforts. Sounds which we make are no 
doubt produced by us, so that the adventitious charac- 
ter is admittedly present m these Sounds But the 
Sounds which arise from musical instruments are not 
generated by us; these sounds cannot accordin^y be 
said to be adventitious. Thus, so far as these Sounds 


are concerned, the Mark, i.e., the adventitious character 
is not present in them and is accordingly the Bhg^- 
siddha. It may be objected that these Sounds of 
musical instruments are produced by the efforts of 
God and are adventitious so that the Hetu is not BhS^- 
siddha m the argument But the upholders of the 
Bhagasiddha theory here pomt out that by ‘the adventi- 
tious character’ of Sound it is meant that it is ‘subject 
to modifications’ (in mtensity etc.,) in accordance with 
the modifications (m intensity etc ,) m the efforts of 
its generator God however is eternal; his efforts are 
not subject to modifications from tune to time; and 
hence the Sounds of musical instruments which ate 
admittedly subject to modifications m intensi^ etc. 
cannot be said to be due to the efforts of God, w , 
advenUtious, The Hetu, ‘the adventitious character is 
thus Bhagasiddha From another view-pomt dso, it is 
Bhagasiddha. Tlie MImaihsakas do not admt me 
existence of God, they cannot admit that the 
of musical instruments are produced by the effort 
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God; so far as the MTmamsakas are concerned, the 
Hetu in the argument, viz , ‘the adventitious character’ 
of Sounds IS thus BhSgasiddha 

6 The A^rayasiddha, le, a Mark-which-is-Un* 
proved, as because-of-its-locus-bemg Unproved, as for 
mstance, the Mark in the argument, ‘The Pradhana 
(the one self-existent pnmal material cause of the 
world according to the tinkers of the Samkhya School) 
exists because the world has a cause which is subject 
to modification’ 

7 The Asrayaikade^asiddha, i e , a Mark-which- 
is-Unproved-because-of-a part-of-its locus-being-Un- 
proved, as for mstance, the Mark m the argument, 
‘The Pradhana (the cosmic material cause), the Purusa 
(the souls) and the i^vara (God) are eternal, because 
they are not created bemgs. The Jamas admit the 
reahty of the Souls but not of the Pradhana and of the 
i^vara So far as the Jamas are concerned, some (i e , 
a part) of the loci, viz., the Pradhana and the I^vara 
being Unproved, the Hetu m the argument is A^rayaika- 
de^asiddha 

8 The Saipdigdha^rayasiddha, i.e , a Mark-which- 
is-Unproved-because-of-its-Locus-bemg-Doubtftil , as 

for instance, the Mark in the argument, (where an 
ammal is a Gavaya but the observer is doubtful 
whether it is a Cow and argues) The Cow is a wild Cow, 
because it is full of fear at the sight of man 

9. The Samdigdhasrayaikade^asiddha, i.e , a Mark 
which IS Unproved because of-a-part-of-its Locus- 
bemg-Doubtful, as for mstance, the Mark m the 
argument, (where there are two animals one of which 
IS a Cow and the other, a Gavaya but the observer is 
doubtful whether the hvo animals are Cows and 
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argues) These two Cows are wild cows because they 
are full of fear at the si^t of man. 

10 The A^raya-saindigdha-vrttyilsiddha, i.e, a 
Mark which is Unproved-because-of-the-operation' 
of-the Mark-m-a-point-of-the locus-bemg-Doubtfiil, as 
for instance, the Mark in the argument (where the 
natures of both the locus, viz., a place alleged to con- 
tarn peacocks and the Reason, viz., the sound pecuhar 
to peacocks etc are known but where it is doubted 
whether there is really the operation of the Reason- 
phenomena, 1 e , the peacock-sound in the place and 
yet this observer argues) This is a place having peacocks, 
because it is filled with peacock-sounds. 

1 1 The Asrayaikadesa-saindigdha-vfttyasiddha, i.e. 
a Mark which is Unproved-because-of-the-operation- 
of-the Mark-a-part-of-theLocus-bemg-Doubtful;as for 

instance, the Mark m the argument, (where the natura 
of both the Locus, viz , a SahakSia and a Kamikara 
trees and the Reason, viz., the sound pecuhar to pea- 
cocks, are known but where it is doubted whether 
there is really the operation of the Reason-phenomeM, 
I.e., the peacock-sound m a part of the Locus, i ® 
either the SahakSra or the Kamikara tree and yet me 
observer argues) Both of these two trees, viz , e 
Sahakara and the Kamikara, contam peacocks because 
both of them are filled with peacock-sounds. 

12 The Vyartha-vi^esanasiddha, i e., a MarK 

which - is-Unproved-because-of-its-qualifier-beii^'Tis^ 

less, as for instance, the Mark in the argment, Soma 
IS imp ermanent because being possesed of a 
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less, as for instance, the Maik in the argument, Sound 
as impermanent because bemg a product, it is possessed 
of a class-essence 

14 The Sam di gdhasiddha, i e , a Mark-which is- 
Unproved-because-of-its-being Doubtful; as for m- 
stance, the Mark m the argument, (where it is doubted 
whether what is observed is Smoke or Water-vapour 
and yet, the observer argues) That place is full of fire 
because it is full of Smoke. 

15. The Saipdigdha-viiesyasiddha, i e , a Mark- 
which - is - unproved - because - of - its-Character-bemg- 
Doubtful, as for mstance, the Mark m the argument, 
‘Even today Kapila is subject to attachment etc, 
because bemg possessed of the character of Purusa 
(i e , a pure Soul) he has not ngjht knowledge geneiated 
m him as yet ’ 

16 The Samdigdha-vi^esanasiddha, i.e , a Mark 
which IS Unproved because-of-its-Qualifier-bemg-doubt- 
ful, as for instance, the Mark m the argument, ‘Even 
today Kapila is subject to attachment etc because 
being devoid of nght knowledge, he is possessed of 
the character of a Purusa.’ 

17 The Ekadesasiddha, i.e, a Mark-which-is- 
partially-Unproved; as for instance, the Mark in the 
argument, ‘A thmg has prior Non-existence, because 
it IS charactensed by annihilation and ongination. 

18 The Videsanaikade^Ssiddha, le, a Maik 
which IS Unproved-because of-its Qualifier-being parb- 
ally-Unproved, as for instance ‘the Mark m the 
argument, Darkness is of the nature of negation, 
because owing to its bemg different from a substance, 
an attnbute and activity, it is an Effect ’ It is to be 
noted that so far as the Jamas are concerned the 
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contention that Darkness is not a substance is Un- 
proved. 

19. The Vi^esyaikadesasiddha, i.e., a Mark 
which is Unproved-because-of-its-character-being-par- 
tially-Unproved; as for instance the Mark in the 
argument, ‘Darkness is of the nature of negation, 
because being an Effect it is different fiom a substance, 
an attribute and activity. 

20. The Samdigdhaikadesasiddha, i.e , a Mark 
which IS Unproved-because-of-its-being-partially- 
Doubtful, as for instance, the Mark in the argument, 
‘That man is not Ommsaent because he has the feehng 
of attachment and because he is a speaker.’ There is 
nothing to show conclusively that the man is subject 
to the feehng of attachment and hence the fact of the 
man’s having the feeling of attachment, a part of the 
Mark, is Doubtful 

21 The Saipdigdha-vi^esan8ikade^asiddha,i.e.,a 
Mark-which-is-Unproved-because-of-its Qualifier-being 
partially-Doubtful, as for instance, the Mark in the 
argument, ‘That man is not Omniscient, because 
being possessed of the feeling of attachment and 
being a speaker he is possessed of the character of a 


Purusa’ 

22. The Saipdigdha-vis'esyaikadeiiasiddha, le. 
a Mark-whcih-is-Unproved-because-of-its character- 

bemg-partially-doubtful, as for instance, the Mar in 
the argument, ‘That man is not Ommscient because 
being possessed of the nature of a Purusa he as 
feehng of attachment and is a speaker. 

23 The VyarthaikadesSsiddha, i.e , a Mwk whicn 

isUnpioved-because-of-its-bemg-partially-useless,as 

mstance the Mark in the argument, ‘That mountam 
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region is full of fire because it is full of parceptible 
smoke’ 

24. The Vyartha-visesanaikades'Ssiddha, i.e., a 
Mark which is Unproved-because-of-its*Qualifier-bemg 
parbally-Useless, for instance, the Mark in the argu- 
ment, ‘Sound IS an attnbute because owing to its 
having a class-essence and owmg to its knowabihty it 
is cognisable by one of the outer senses It is to be 
observed, here that a class-essence like that of being a 
from (iBpatva) although it is perceptible by one of the 
outer senses is nevertheless not an attnbute Hence 
that pait of the Reason-premise is relevant, which 
speaks of ‘havmg a class-essence’ (mstead of being a 
class-essence) as a subsidiary of the Reason for Sound 
bemg an attnbute But Knowabihty is obviously 
irrelevant as a subsidiary of the Reason for Sound 
bemg an attribute. 

25 The Vyartha-vi^esyaikade^5siddha i.e , a Mark 
which IS Unproved-because-of-its-character-bemg- 
parbally-Useless, as for mstance, the Mark m the 
argument, Sound is an attribute, because being cogni- 
sable by one of the outer senses, it is possessed of 
Knowabihty and of a class-essence ’ 

In this way, the objectors go on mentionin g and 
illustrating various other modes of the Unproved 
(asiddfia) and ask the Jamas* Why are not these modes 
recogrused by you 7 

The Jamas answer that of the above alleged 
Reason-fallacies those which are really the Fallacies 
of the Mark or the Reason are mcluded either in the 
class of the Unproved-to-both-the-parties or of the 
Unproved-to-one-of-the-parties the only two classes of 
the Reason-fallacies recognised by the Jamas. As 
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regards the HetvEbhlsa, called the Vyadlu-karana, i.e , 
a Mark which is Unproved-because-of-its-inherence- 
in-an-Opposite-Abode, the Jamas pomt out that there 
are cases m which such a Mark is not Fallacious. Let 
us consider the argument, *The Son is possessed of the 
Brahmana-hood because his Father has the Brahmana- 
hood. Here the Reason, BrShmapa-hood inheres in 
the Father, an Abode different from the Abode of the 
Proven. Yet the argument is often accepted as quite 
sound, which would not have been the case if the Maik, 
BrShmana-hood, inhenng, as it does, m a different 
Abode were Fallacious, Le , Vyadhikaranasiddha The 
Objectors contend that if a Mark (Brahmana-hood) 
inhering in a different Abode (Father) weie a vahd one, 
then how is it that this Mark does not piove the 
Brahmana-hood of, say, a dancer, a servant etc as 
well? The Jamas meet this contention by counter- 
askmg' How is it that an Abode, e g , a H^, in and 
by itself, does not prove the existence of Fire there? 
If It be said that the Hill, m and by itself, does not, 
prove the existence of Fire m it, because there is 
Vyabhicara or a relationship-which-is-mconstant’ bet- 
ween Hill and Fii*e, the Jamas may reply tliat the 
BrShmana-hood in a Dancer, a Servant etc. is Un- 
proved, as theie is no constant relationship between 
Brahmana-hood and the being of a dancer, 
etc The Brahmapa-hood m the Father on the otner 
hand proves the Brahmana-hood of the Son, becar^e 
the former is necessarily suggestive (gamaJcajo 
latter. The Objectors contend that if a Hetu or R^son 
IS m aU cases related to what is connected wim me 
Proven, then a Hetu cannot be the 
mherent-in-a-different-Abode in any case. The 
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point out that in cases vrliere the Hetu is not lelated to 
what is connected with the Proven, they are prepared 
to adnut that the Hetu is fallacious and lhat they would 
not mmd if the Hetu is called Vyadhikarana m such 
cases. The Jainas hold that such being the charao- 
teiistic of a Yyadhikarana Hetu, Knowability etc. in 
the above examples are instances of Vyadlnkarapa 
Hetus and that Hetus which are Vyabhicarl (i.e , con- 
nected-with-what-is-other-than-the-Proven) etc. are not 
to be looked upon as Vyadhikarana Hetus Accord- 
ingly if the objectors dehne a Vyadhikarana Hetu as a 
Hetu which is stated to exist m an Abode, different 
from the Paksa or the given m an argument, the Jainas 
would point out that to that defimtion it should also 
be added that such a Hetu is also to be Agamaka or 
unsu^BStive of the Proven In other words, accordmg 
to the Jainas, a Vyadhikarana Hetu is that which 
exists in a different Abode and is unsuggestive of the 
Proven. The objectors contend that this addition to 
then defimtion is not necessary, aHetuis Vyadhikarapa, 
only if it exists m a different Abode. They pomt out 
that m the argument about the Son’s Brahmana-hood 
from his Father’s BrShmapa-hood, the Hetu is not 
really a Vyadhikarana, because the Hetu ‘because the 
Father is possessed of BrShmana-hood’ im plie .s ‘because 
he IS bom of a BrShmana’, so that there is no question 
of the real Hetu, existing m a different Abode m this 
argument When, however, the Hetu is found m a 
different Abode, it is a Vyadhikarana Hetu. The 
Jainas, on the contrary, pomt out that unless an argu- 
ment exposes explicitly the unsuggestive character of 
the Hetu, the Hetu cannot be condemned as a Vyadhi- 
karaplsiddha Hetu. Let us take the Hetu, ‘because a 
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cloth IS a product’; it no doubt estabhshes ‘the cloth 
is impermanent’; but unless the unsuggeshve character 
of this Hetu is clearly stated or understood there is 
no reason why it should not by ‘imphcation’ estabhsh 
the further fact that ‘Sound is impermanent’ from this 
fact, ‘the cloth is impermanent’, so that m relation to 
the conclusion, ‘the Sound is impermanent’ you cannot 


say that the Hetu ‘because a cloth is a product’ is 
Vyadhikarana. You are always to carefully consider 
whether the Hetu m an argument is suggestive of the 
SSdhya In the example given of the Vyadhilcarana- 
siddha Hetu, you are to consider, there cannot be a 
rule that ‘because a cloth is a product’, a thing other 


♦Tian a cloth IS necessanly impermanent’; in othCT 
words you are to find out that ‘the fact of a cloth bemg 
a product’ does not necessanly lead to ‘the fact of a 
thing other than a cloth being impermanent’; the Hetu 
‘the fact of a cloth being a product ‘is not-in-constant- 
relationship with’ (vyabhicSrd) and is unsuggesbve-of 
(agamakd) the SSdhya, so far as the conclusion a 
thing other than a cloth’ is concerned; unless this un- 
suggestive character of a Hetu is found out, you camurt 
say that a Hetu is Vyadhikaranasiddha, even thou^ 
it exists m a dijBferent Abode. As a matter of fact, the 
arguments, ‘There is Moon in the sky, because Moon 
is found in the water’, ‘The Sakata-constellation vnli 

rise because the Krittika-constdlabon is found to nse , 

show that a Hetu may exist m a different Abode mo 
yet be not a Fallacious one of the class of the Vya 
karanasiddha. In other words, a Hetu may e a 
Vyadhikarana and yet be not an Asiddha one. 

The Jainas next pomt out that the Mark-F 
known as the As'rayasiddha or a Mark which is 
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proved because-of its Locus-bemg-Unproved is not 
really a Fallacy of the Mark. Such a Fallacy is alleged 
to be committed in an argument (e g , Omniscient Being 
exists) in which the Locus of the Proven) the DharmT 
ie, &e Omniscient Bem^ is unproved The Jamas 
urge that the DharmI or the Locus cannot be said to be 
absolutely Unproved They proceed m this way if you 
ask: How is the Locus, the Omniscient Bemg proved? 
we may ask How is that unproved? If it be said that 
the Pramanas show the impossibihty of Ommscience, 
the Jama thinkers pomt out that what the Pramanas of 
the objectors deal with is not the matter of Omniscience 
itself but the possible existence or non>existence of an 
Ommscient Being The fact of Onmisdence itself is 
taken for granted in the arguments of the Directors and 
their arguments are aimed at estab lishin g the non- 
existence of Ommsaence. The Jamas urge that if the 
fact of Ommscience were not taken for granted m the 
arguments of the Objectors, their arguments would be 
absolutely pomtless, the argument would be about 
nothmg, so to say, just like the brandishmg of a sword, 
in sky In other words, the arguments of the objectors 
would be AsraySsiddha, le, fallacious arguments in 
which the Locus of the Proven is unproved The argu- 
ments of the objectors aimed agamst the theory of the 
Jamas that the Locus cannot be said to be absolutely 
unproved are thus Macious This is finely described 
m the couplet “If in your AnumSna or argument, 
there can never be a case m which the Locus is unprov- 
ed, how can you say that there may be cases in my 
^umana in which the Locus is unproved ? If in your 
Anumana (i e., the counter-argument used against the 
Jama theory that there cannot be any argument in 
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which the L6cus is absolutely Unproved), there is the 
Fallacy of the Unproved Locus, then how can your 
argument (which is admittedly fallacious) set aside my 
(i.e., a Jaina’s) theory?” The fact is, as the Jainas point 
out, that the Locus (Dharma) in an aigument cannot 
be said to be absolutely Unproved by any one using an 
argument. The existence or the truth of the Locus may 
not be strictly proved but the Locus must be adnutted 
for the time bemg as a ‘Hypothetical Assumption’ 
or an Assumption-for-the-argument’s-sake (Vikalpa); 
otherwise the very argument becomes impossible. The 
assumption of the Locus in an argument which is an 
unavoidable necessity does not however amount to its 
demonstrative proof; the strict proof of the Locus 
requires further PramSnas. The Objectors criticise 
this theory of the Vikalpa or Assumption and contend 
that if what is given by Vikalpa is to be tested by 
PramSnas, it may as well be said that what is given by 
the Pramanas, is also to be substantiated by fiirthw 
Pramanas and so on; to avoid this absurdity, one is 


compelled to accept the matter of Vikalpa as true in 
and by itself; the objectors point out that if m this way 
Vikalpa or Assumption be a complete proof its 
ma tter^ any and every Rrason, e.g , ‘the fact of being 
visible’ would be a good Hetu for the conclusion 
‘Sound is impermanent’ the conclusion being true in 
and by itself because of Vikalpa The Jamas urge, in 
reply, that this is a misconception of then ature o 
Vikalpa. 

Vikalpa does not say that the Locus is an 
fact; an argument would have been , 

Locus were proved to be true by 
will here well explain the Jaina position. The Pratyaicsa 
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or direct perception gives us the apprehension of the 
HjH either as Firy or as Non-firy; but this does not 
mean that our argument (anumSna) about the Firy 
character of the IM is useless. The objectors may 
contend here that the Pratyaksa ^ves us the apprehen- 
sion of the Hill, devoid of any details whether as Firy 
or as Non-Firy and that the Anumana estabhshing the 
Firy character of the Hdl is not useless. The Jainas 
turn this line of the objectors* argument against the 
objectors themselves and pomt out that the Vikalpa 
gives us the idea of the Omniscient devoid of the 
details whether as existent or as non-existent and that 
the Anun^na trying to attribute any of these details 
to the Ommsaent is not similarly useless. If, however, 
the objectors ask. How is this content or matter of 
the Vlfcdpa, the Omniscient which is neither existent 
nor non-existent conceivable the Jainas would reply 
by counter-askmg; How is the content or the matter 
of the Pratyaksa, the Hill, which is neither Firy nor 
Non-Firy, conceivable? If agdn, the objectors main- 
tain that the matter of the Pratyeiksais this much viz , 
that is a Hill, the Jama’s would similarly urge that the 
matter of the Vikalpa also is just an idea of the Omni- 
sdent and nothing more than that. The Jamas pomt 
out that in this way there is some similarity betwe^ 
the matter of the Pratyaksa and the matter of the 
Vikalpa The difference between them is that whereas 
the Pratyaksa bemg a Pramana or a source of true 
knowledge its matter is real and true,' the Vikalpa 
bemg a more Assumption its matter is nothing more 
than somethmg assumed The objectors cannot say 
that the Vikalpa is usdess to a reasoning man For, 
when a sophist, proud of his argumentative power, 
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supports a take proposition, e.g., that there is such a 
thing as the hom in an ass, no ri^t-thinlong reasonms 
man tolerates it but puts forward reasons for setting 
aside that fake proposition: in such cases, the ktter 
must proceed by assuming the absurd thing and then 
showing its absurdity. It is thus that the Vikalpa is 
in many cases imavoidable to a reasoning man. The 
objectors mi^t say that where a sophist is found to 
support a fake proposition, the proper course for a 
li^t-thmkmg reasoning man k to keep silence. The 
Jainas point out that no reasoning man including the 
objectors themselves, would ever keep sil^ice when a 
proposition which k fake according to him k mooted 
out before him but that he would at once adduce 
arguments to refute it. Thk necessitates an Assump- 
tion for-the-argument’s-sake (yikalpd^ of the subject- 
matter of the fake proposition, for the time being 
even by a right-thinking reasoner. Thk, however, does 
not mean that the Yikalpa is enou^ and Framana or 
proof k not necessary. The PramSna k necessary to 
estabikh the truth or otherwise of a matter und^ 
observation. One may assume something; another may 
assume its exact opposite. In such cases, PramSna 
comes in and decides for certain whether the subject-^ 
matter of one Assumption or of the other k leatty' 
existent. The Objectors argue fiiat there are cases in 
which the subject-matters of the Vikalpa are incapable 
of being proved by the Pramana; in such cases, these 
subject-matters may be said to be ^tablkhed the 
Yikalpa or Assumption and good reasoners are oftea 
found to accept the Vilmlpa-proved character of th«e 
subject-matters. The objectors thus show ftat me 
Yikalpa, if admitted to be a source of knowiedge niay 
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be tantamount to proof in naany cases and contend 
that the Vikalpa may in this way attnbute Visibihty to 
Sound The Jainas admit that the Vikalpa may 
attribute VisibiKty to Sound; but the real existence of 
Visibility m Sound is not proved thereby. Visibihty 
in Sound is a mere Assumption The Vikalpa or 
Assumption, however, does not prove the real-exist- 
ence of Visibility m Sound. If the Pramana is bfou^t 
to bear on this subject matter ctf the Vikalpa, it will 
be found that the Visibility in Sound is contradicted 
by direct perception The real existence of Visibility 
in Sound is thus not proved by Vikalpa and there is 
no sense in saying that tiie Vikalpa, as a source of 
knowledge, if admitted, may estabhsh Visibility in 
Sound. It is m this way that the Jainas show that the 
so-called Airayasiddha is not a real Hetu-fallacy. 

The argument that ‘there is the PradhSna, because 
tiie umverse is due to a cause which has modifications’ 
is bad not because the Asraya or the Locus is Unproved 
but because Ae Hetu or the Reason, i e , ‘the fact that 
fte universe is due to a cause which has modifications’ 
is SvarapSsiddha or Fallacious ‘because of-its-nature- 
bemg Unproved’. It is in this way that the fallacious 
Hetu called the A^yaikade^iddha, i.e., a Mark, ‘a 
part of the Locus of which is Unproved’ may be shown 
to be not a real Hetu-Fallaqr. It will be remembered 
that the so-called A^yaikadesSsiddha fallacy has been 
illustrated as follows: ‘The Pradl^a and the Soul are 
eternal: becaiwe they are uncreate’ (the reahty of the 
PradhSna which is one of the Loci in the argument, 
l»ing Unpro\ed). pie objectors point out that if in 
tte argument, the A^yaikadesasiddha fallacy is not 
admitted the Pradhana would become eternal like the 
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Soul. The Jainas refute this contention of the objectors 
in the following way. lii what sense, do you tTimV the 
Pradhana to be eternal? If you say that the Pradhgna 
is eternal in the sense that it has an existence wbidi 
has ‘neither a beginning nor an end’, then it is clear that 
the Hetu in the argument, i.e., ‘the fact of bang 
uncreate’ does not necessarily estabhsh (vyabkcara) 
such an Etemality. A fact, e g,, absolute Non-existence 
(or for the matter of'that, an Absolutely Non-existent 
fact) is obviously uncreate but it is not Eternal m the 
sense that it is eternally Existent. If on the otherhand, 
you mean by Etemality having no beginning or end’, 
then the ^ven argument » vitiated by Siddha-sadhyata, 
i.e., an attempt to prove an addmited fact If by the 
Etemality of the PradhSna, nothmg more is meant 
than that ‘the PradhSna has neither a beginning nor 
an end’ then no argument is necessary to prove this; 
for, the Jainas admit that the Pradhana as an Absolute 
Non-existence, i e , an Absolutely Non-existent fact, 
has neither a beginning nor an end. An argument thus 
becomes Fallacious not because die Ixicus or a part of 
it is ‘Unproved’ but because the Hetu m it is not 
necessarily connected with the Proven. To this posi- 
tion of the Jainas, the objectors (who are upholders of 
the A^ayaikade^^ddha Fallacy) object by saymg; 
Take the argument, ‘Devadatta and a Barren Woman^s 
son are possessed of mouths; because they are speakers ; 
surely, the argument is wrong, not because there is no 
necessary relationship between ‘possession of moutia 
(Proven) and ‘the fact of being speakers’ (the 
but because a Barren Woman’s son (a part of me 
Locus) is Unproved. The Jainas however urge 
even this argument is wrong because of the fallacious 
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diaracter of the Hetu in it. The ‘speakership of the 
Barren Woman’s son’ is fallacious as a Hetu; there is 
no evidence which would prove ‘speakership in a 
Barren Womans son’. The Hetu bemg an impossibi- 
lity, the argument based on it is wrong. The A^rayaika- 
deiasiddha is thus not a real Hetu Fallacy. 

The Jainas go on showing that the Samdigdha- 
sra^iddha also is not a Hetu Fallacy. The Hetu 
(e.g.. Smoke) is what is invanably connected with the 
Sadhin (e.g , Fire). The DharmI or the Abode (e.g,, 
die HilQ in which the S^dhya-Dharma or the Proven- 
phenomenon (e.g.. Fire) is to be established is other- 
wise called the Pak^. If the DharmI is Unproved, it 
is a case of the Paksa-Fallacy. The Paksa is a well- 
known fact (prasiddfta). If its character as the Pak^a 
is ‘doubted’ (samdigdha) then it is not a well-known 
fact and as such, it is a fallacious Paksa Accordm^y, 
what is called the Saipdigdhasrayasiddha is not really 
a Hetu-fallacy but a Paksa-fallacy. 

The Saindigdhiiryaikadeiasiddha also is similarly 
not a Hetu-Fallacy. It will be remembered that in the 
cases of such a Fallacy, the nature of the Hetu as well 
as the nature of the Locus are known but the argu- 
ment becomes fallacious because it is based on a 
Doubtful knowledge of the-operation-of-the-Reason- 
in-the-Locus. The Jaina logicians point out that if 
Paksa-dharmatva (Existence-in-the Abode) be admitted 
to be a charactenstic of a valid Reason, then of course 
die A^raya-Samdigdha-vrttyasiddha may also be admit- 
ted to be a mode of the Asiddfaa or Unproved Hetu. 
The Jainas. however, do not adimt the Paksa-dharmatva 
to be a characteristic of a Hetu and As'raya-Sanidigdha- 
• Vrttj'asiddha is not a mode of the Asiddha Hetu 
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according to them Are we then to say, ask the ohjec- 
tors, that even if the fact of the ‘operation-of-flie 
Reason-in-the Locus’ (a^rayavrtti) is not ascertamed 
one is entitled to infer, for example, ‘the existence of 
P^cocks in a certain place from the peacock sound’? 
The Jainas answer that the inference is certainly uxoag; 
but this is not because the-operation-of-Reason-in-the- 
Locus is doubted but because the Hetu in the argument 
is not necessarily connected with the Sadhya and as 
such is Agamaka i.e., not-Ieading-to-the Proven. And 
it is for this reason:- Peacock-sound as a Mark 
establishes the existence of the Peacock with which 
fact as the Proven it is necessarily connected. Peacock- 
sound, however, does not prove the existence of the 
Peacock in a certain given place; if the Proven not 
the existence of the Peacock simply but its existence 
in a certain given place^ then the valid Mark for such 
a Proven would be, not the Peacock-sound simply, hut 
the Peacock-sound emanating from that given place. 
The Peacock-sound thus does not prove the ei^ence 
of the Peacock in a certain place, not because it is ^ 

Asiddha Hetu of the Asraya-Saipdigdba-Vrttyasiddha 

kind but because it is Agamaka. 

In the same way, the Jainas urge, the alleged Hot- 

Fallacy of the Airayaikade&i-Saipdigdha-Vrttyasid<^ 

mode is also to be understood as not a Fallacj' of tne 


Asiddha class, , . 

The Jainas point out that the alleged two moa« 
of the Fallacious Reason viz , the Vyartha-wsesana ^ 
the Vyartha-viiesya, are not Asiddha Hetus 
application of these two kinds of the Reason is 
^ply to want of skfll on the part of thespwker 
makes him indulge in redundant and useless words 
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The alleged Asiddha Fallacies of the Vyarthaikadesa- 
siddha etc., etc , are also to be similarly understood 

Thus it is established that of the various modes of 
die Asiddha described by the objectors, some are not 
Asiddha at all and those which are really Asiddha come 
under either the Ubhayasiddha(Unproved-to-both-the- 
par&es) or the Anyatarasiddha) Unproved-to-one-of- 
fhe-parties), the two broad classes of the Asiddha 
Hetus recogoised by the Jainas. 

It is contended by the objectors that there is not 
really any Asiddha Hetu (i.e , Reason which is fallaaous 
because-of-its bemg unproved) which is AnyataiS- 
siddha or unproved*to-one-of-the-parties (either the 
Disputant or the Opponent). They argue as follows. - 
In a disputation, Pramanas or valid arguments are 
either put forward to establish what is Unproved-to- 
one-of-the-parties by the other party or not so put 
forward by him. If the PramSnas are so put forward, 
then there cannot be anything like an Anyatar&siddha 
Hetu because the Pramana as convmcing arguments 
would make the Hetu ‘proved’ not only to the party 
who puts them forward but to the other party also. If, 
on the other hand, no Pramanas are put forward for 
the verification of the Hetu, then the Hetu is UbhayS- 
siddha or Unproved, not only to one of the parties 
but to both the parties The objectors contend further 
that the Anyatarasiddha character of a Hetu cannot 
be also supported by saymg that a Hetu is Anyatara- 
siddha, at least so long as it is not estabhshed by the 
Pramanas. For, such temporary ‘un-proof of a Hetu 
does not make it an essentially Unproved Hetu. You 
cannot call a Hetu Anyatarasiddha by nature, even so 
long as it is not established, just as you cannot call a 
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real Jewel a false stone, even so long as it is not found 
to be a real Jewel. Lastly, the objectors point out 
that it is impossible for a disputant to use a Hetu 
which is ‘proved’ to him but ‘unproved-to-his-oppo- 
nent’, a Hetu which is thus AnyatarSsiddha. For, as 
soon as such a Hetu (i.e., a Hetu which is ‘proved-to- 


the-disputant’ but ‘unproved-to-the-opponent*) is used 
by the disputant, the disputant is ‘worsted’ (mgrhita), 
for having used an Asiddha or ‘unproved’ Hetu 
According to the recognised rules of all disputations a 
party who is thus ‘worsted’, is not allowed to prove 
or substantiate his position (i.e., show that the Hetu 
used by him is at least ‘proved’ to-him-though-un- 
proved‘-to-the-opponent’ and is on that account, an 
AnyatarSsiddha Hetu) after he is ‘worsted, because a 
debate tenmnates as soon as one of the parties to the 


debate is ‘worsted’. It is thus that the objectors con- 
tend that there cannot be any Hetu which is AnyatarE- 
siddha or ‘un-proved-to-one-of-the parties’. 

The Jainas, on the contrary, urge that an Anyatara- 
siddha Hetu is quite conceivable. A disputant may he 
convmced of the truth of the Hetu used by him but 
on account of his forgetting the evidence m support of 
the Hetu or other causes he may fail to substantiate 
the Hetu before his opponent or enquirers and yet he 
tenaciously refuses to acknowledge that his Hetu is 
Unproved: In such a case, the disputant is certainly 
declared ‘worsted’, but he is ‘worsted’, not beca^ 
his Hetu IS UbhaySsiddha (he himself at least is con- 
.vijoed of the vahdity of his Hetu) but because rt » 
Anyatarhsiddha (unproved to peisons, ote tm 
himself). So. here at least is an ins®”? ^ 
tarisiddha Hetu. Another mstance of the Aigaia 
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siddha Hetu ^ be in the foUowmg.case. Suppose, a 
disputant uses a Hetu which he hunself does not admit 
to be true but he uses it, knowing that his opponent 
acknowledges it to be true. Take for example a debate 
between a Samkhya philosopher and a Jama thinker, 
in which the former puts forward the argument, 
‘Happmess etc , are unconscious, because like a pitcher 
they have an ongin ’ A Jama believes m the origina- 
tion of a Phenomenon and consequently, the Hetu in 
the argument may be ‘proved’ to him. But a Samkhya 
thinker is opposed to the doctrme of the real origina- 
tion of a phenomenon and hence the Hetu used by 
him m the above argument is' Unproved-to-himself 
The Hetu is thus AnyatarSsiddha and the Saipkhya 
disputant using this Hetu is sure to be declared 
‘worsted’. 

The Jama logicians pomt out m this connection 
that any argument m which the disputant uses a Hetu 
which is not admitted by him but which is adnutted by 
his opponent and which leads to a conclusion which 
contradicts the opponents’ position is not necessarily 
useless. Such a Hetu is called the Prasaipga-S&dhana. 
A Prasamga is a proposition showmg &e mvanable 
connection between its terms, a proposition supported 
by the PrarnSnas which is meant to expose the contra- 
diction mvolved m one’s opponent’s position For 
example, let us suppose that a Jama puts forward the 
argument-— ‘Whatever is absolutely self-identical can- 
not inhere m many (i e., more than one) things; as for 
instance, an Atom; a Class-essence is such (i e., abso- 
lutely relf-identical); how then can a Class)-essence 
inhere in many (i.e., m the various Individuals of the 
class) (implymg thereby that the Qass-ess^ce cannot 
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be absolutely self identical? In this argument the 
proposition ‘whatever is absolutely self-identical cannot 
inhere in many is the Prasaniga. There is a necessary 
connection between ‘absolute-self-identity’ and *1®- 
possibility-of-the-inhering m-many’, which is apparent 
because of (as it is techmcally expressed m the language 
of the Indian lo^c) the non-observaUon (anupalabdht) 
of the ‘absolute self-identity’ (the vyapya) without ‘the 
negation of inhering in many’ (the vyapaka) The fact 
of the ‘absolute self-identity’ is the Prasamga-sgdhana 
here; it is a Hetu which is not admitted by a Jaina but 
which is admitted by his opponent; the Jaina loganan 
uses the Hetu (though it is Anyatar&siddha masmnfiii 
as It IS not admitted by him) to show that his opponent 
who admits this Hetu cannot consistently Tnaintain 
that the Class-essence inheres m the Individuals of the 
class. It may be asked; How is the Jaina logiraan 
entitled to argue that the Hetu viz , the fact of ‘the 
absolute self-identity’ which is not at all admitted by 
him leads to {gamdca) an altogether different fact or 
phenomenon {dhaimantatd) ‘the negation of the m- 
herence in many Individu^s’? In other words, the 
objection is that the theory of the Anyatarasiddha 
Hetu makes the Prasanigasadhana inapphcable 
The Jamas contend that the above objection is 
unreasonable. A Prasamga Hetu is the supposition of 
a fact which supposition necessanly involves ,the 
supposition of another fact;- a Prasamga-Hetu is not 
a Hetu which deals with real facts of experience A 
Hetu which is a matter of real experience and leads to 
another real fact of ecpeiience is the Maula Hetu, 
otherewise called the Prasainga-viparyaya. Let us 
analyse the Prasaipga Hetu in the argument under 
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consideration. ‘Inlierence in many individuals’ in- 
volves ‘mam-ness’; a fact or being cannot ‘inhere in 
many mdividuals’ if it is stnctly ‘self-identical’, in 
tecbmcal language, ‘manmess’ is &U8 the Yyapaka of 
‘inherence in many ’ A ch^s-essence is supposed (by 
the opponents of the Jama School) to be ‘absolutely 
self-identical’, it can thus be fixed to one Individual by 
nature so that if the Gass-essence is fixed to one 
Individual, it cannot at the same time partldpate m 
the nature of and inhere m another Individual ‘Mam- 
ness’ is thus the pre-condition (vy^aka) of ‘inherence 
m many’ Now ‘absolute self-identity’ is opposed to 
‘maniness’. The Class-essence to which the Opponents 
attnbute ‘absolute self-identity’ caimot have the charac- 
terisbc of ‘inherence m many’; because, as shown 
above, ‘inherence in many’ involves (‘is pervaded by’) 
‘mam-ness’ and ‘manmess’ (yyapaka) ‘recedmg from’ 
(ie, bemg inconsistent with) ‘absolute self-identity*, 
‘inherence m many’ {yySpyd) becomes necessarily 
impossible for the Class-^sence A Prasainga Hetu 
(le, ‘the absolute self-identity* of the Class essence) 
however, is not based on experience; it cannot accord- 
m^y prove how ‘absolute self-identity* is opposed to 
‘inherence m many*. Here comes in the real experien- 
tial Hetu, the Maula or the Prasaniga-viparyaya Hetu 
which consists in the positive experience of some 
phenomena which ‘is pervaded’ by something opposed. 
The argument, based on this hfoula Hetu may be put 
as follows — ^“Whatever inheres m many is many; as 
for instance, the many palm frmts placed m many pots; 
the Class-essence inhares m many Individuals’. The 
conclusion follows that it is impossible for the Class- 
essence to be ‘one, absolutdy sdf-identical’. But the 
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Commentary: In both the arguments, the fact 
of the possession of the faculty of conception (and of 
the similar faculties or recogmtion, of true cognition, 
of false knowledge etc ,) is the Reason. 

The fbrst is said to be the argument of the SSmkhya 
thinkers ‘The Soul is eternal because it is possessed of 
the faculty of conception etc’; The reason, ‘the 
possession of the faculty of conception etc.,’ is however 
a Viruddha Hetu here. For, a Bemg who is not of an 
immutable nature, i e., who is not eternal but is of an 
ever-varying nature can be possessed of the mental 
faculties of conception etc The Reason m the given 
argument is thus connected with the opposite of the 
Proven In the techmcal language of the Indian logic, 
the Hetu here is ‘pervaded’ by (yyaptd) what is opposed 
to the Sadhya and is accordingly a Viruddha Hetu. 
It may be asked: How is the Hetu, ‘the possession of 
the faculties of . conception etc.,’ connected with the 
opposite of the Sadhya, viz., ‘an ever-vaiyingnahne ? 
The Jainas pomt out that if the Soul be supposed to 
be of an immutable nature, it cannot have the ^d 
faculties. For, in an absolutely unchangeable Being, 
just as m the state of unperturbed deep sleep, 
can never be any ‘urge-towards outward’ {pravrtti), ^ 
manif ested m OUT tendency to grasp or appropriate 
outside object; so that there cannot be m it any facw 
of conception or the hke. If, on the otherhand, e 
faculties of conception etc , are attributed to it, e 
Soul cannot be said to be of a fixed and unchangw 
nature. Nor can the Samkhya thinkers defend tnw 
contention by saying that a Soul has different s 
or conditions (avastha) and that the possession ^ 
non-possession of the different faculties are due 
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It has abundantly been shown above that althou^ 
a Prasaqiga Hetu which is admittedly a mode of the 
Anyatarasiddha Hetu is not useless, the Jamas do 
nowhere mean to say that the Anyatarasiddha Hetu 
can directly lead to (gamaka of) the Proven. 

w n 

sadhya-viparyayenaiva yasyanyatham^apattiradhy 
avasiyate saviruddha}} i 52 i 

Tramsl/^tion: That (Reason) is opposed iyiiud- 
dhd), the mvanable connection of which is known to 
be with the opposite of the Proven 

Commentary The Hetu which is called the 
Yiruddha is described here. It is a Hetu which (instead 
of bemg .mvanably connected with the Sadhya) is 
invariably connected with what is opposed to the 
Sadhya but is used in an argument under a mistaken 
idea that it is mvanably connected with the Sadhya 

*T«rT sRirfifRn’nfe- 

u u 

yatha nitya eva puru^o'mtya eva va pratyabhijBa- 
nadimattvat j 53 i 

Translation: As for instance, (the Reason in 
the argument) the Soul is eternal or the Soul is non- 
etemal because it is possessed of the faculty of concep- 
tion etc. 
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In caritidsm of the Sangata position, it is pointed 
out that Recollection and conception are not possible 
in a conscious Being who is absolutely' destroyed as 
soon as it conies into existence, even thou^ this 
conscious Being may belong to one and the same senes 
{eka-santand) with other such conscious Beings, just 
as Recollection and Conception of the matters of one 
mind are not possible in a different imnd. Recollection 
and Conception are possible only m a Bemg who is 
both permanent and impermanent. There is no con- 
tradiction if a Being is held as such, just as there is no 
inconsistenc^r m holding a thmg to be both general 
and particular (as we have seen). 

Another instance of the Reason-which-is-opposed 
would be the Reason in the argument; ‘That is a 
Horse; because it has Homs.’ 

The Viruddha Hetus may be subdivided in the 
following manner. 

In the first group there are the Sapaksas (i.e, 
Similar Abodes of the Proven) and the Hetu is opposed. 
In the second group, there are no Sapaksas and the 
Hetu is opposed. !l^ch of these two modes of the 
Viruddha Hetu is of four kinds. In all, accordingly, 
we have eight sub-classes of the Viruddha Hetu. 
These are illustrated as follows. In the first four of 
the foUowmg sub-classes, there are Sapaksas of the 
Sadhya and the Hetu is opposed to the SSdhya. 

1) The Paksa-vipaksa-vySpaka or the Fallacio^ 
Reason of the opposed cl^s, which ‘pervades the 
Abode as well as the Dissimilar Abode of the Proven 
As for instance, take the argument; ‘Sound is ete^, 
because it is a product’. In this argument 
the following arguments there are ‘Similar Abo es 
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those states. For, the Jainas ask, do those states 
pertain to the nature of the Soul or do they not? In 
the first case, we have the self-same immutable Soul 
only, differ^t states of it are practically impossible. 
And m this connection the further difficulty is: How 
the fact of the difference m the states themselves to be 
accoxmted for? If on the other hand states do not form 
the nature of the Soul, we have the states mdependent 
of the Soul and cannot talk of them as states of the Soul. 

The second argument, ‘The Soul is impermanent 
because it is possessed of the faculty of conception etc 
is the argument of the Saugata School In this argu- 
ment also, the Hetu is a Viruddha Hetu For, the 
faculty of conception etc., is possible only m a Bemg 
who is not radically changing every moment but who 
preserves hunself in his varied’ modifications. The 
Reason m the ^ven argument is thus connected with 
the opposite of the Proven, ‘is pervaded by what is* 
opposed to the Sadhya’. The Sadhya m the SSmkhya 
argument was an eternally immutable Soul while that 
in the Saugata argument it is a being who is of momen- 
tary existence only. Parmami Purusa, i e., a Soul 
which is undergomg chan^ and modification every 
moment but which nevertheless preserves its ftgssntiai 
nature in spite of those moffifications, is obviously 
opposed to both the Saipkhya and the Saugata Sadhyas ' 
md possession of the mental faculties is possible only 
in the Parmami Purusa Hence the Jainas contend 
that the Hetu in both the Samkh}^ and the Saugata 
arguments is ‘pervaded’ by the Parinami Purusa, as 
self-presemnjg though changing Being, a Bemg,' who, 
as shown above, is opposed to the Sadhya of the 
Sanikhya and the Saugata arguments. 
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Now, SO far as the argument under consideration 
is concerned, the Hetu (‘the fact of being a product*) 
IS present in the Paksa(viz., ‘Sound’ which is attempted 
to be proved Eternal) and also present in the Vipaksa 
(viz , the Pitcher etc., which are adimttedly Non- 
eternal). 

2) The Vipaksaikadesa-vrttih Paksavyflpakah or 
the Fallacious Reason of the opposed class, which is 
connected with a part of the Dissimilar Abode and 
which ‘peivades’ the Abode of the Proven As for 
instance, take the argument: ‘Sound is eternal, because 
it bemg possessed of Class-essence is capable of beang 
grasped by our outward senses’. The Hetu ‘Percqiti- 
bihty’ by outer senses here ‘pervades’ the Abode, is 
existence in such Dissimilar Abodes as the Pitcher 
etc., (which are non-etemal but perceptible by outer 
senses) but not in the Dissimilar Abodes hke Pleasure 
etc., (which are non-etemal but not perceptible by 

outer senses). * 

3) The Paksa-vipaksaikade^a-vpttih or the Falla- 
cious Reason of the opposed class which is connected 
with a part of the Abode and a part of the Dissimilar 
Abode. As for instance, take the argument. ‘Sound is 
eternal, because it is capable of bemg modified ty tme s 
efforts’. In this argument the Hetu (Modifiahihty) k 
present in such Abodes as Sounds made by a man 
not present in such Abodes as Sounds of wm , is 
present m such Dissimilar Abodes as theHtcher^, 
(which are ‘modifiable’) but not present m such Dis- 
similar Abodes as Lightmng etc., (which are no 


‘modifiable’). _ . „ 

' 4) The Paksaakadefei-vFttih Vipaksa-vyapatoh o 

the Falladous Reason of the opposed class, whicn is 
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such as Ether etc, which are all eternal. ‘Product’ 
T TiMTis what IS the result of its own group of causes. 
That which has both a beginning and an end, is ‘non- 
etemal’; well, this is the meaning of ‘non-eternal’ 
according to some and only this meaning of ‘non- 
etemal’ has apphcation m this argument. ‘Prior non- 
existence’ precedes the commg into existence of a 
thing, has obviously no beginning (althou^ it has a 
termination) and is eternal on that account. And so 
It is also a Sapaksa, ‘Prior non-existence’ is c^ainly 
not a ‘product’. Accordin^y the Reason, 'the &ct of 
being a product’ does not inhere in any Sapaksas, 
including '‘Prior non-existence’. So, the first condition 
of a Viruddha Hetu has been fulfilled in this argu- 
ment; and this has been possible because ‘non-eternal’ 

' has been taken m the sen%, given above 

The sense of the word, ‘product’ has been given 
above. Now if the given argument is to be an instance 
where the Hetu is a Viruddha Hetu, that sense of the 
word ‘product’ is to be stuck to Some, however 
mean by ‘product’ ‘that which has a beginning’. If 
this meamng be apphed to the word ‘product’, it 
would be seen that ‘Posterior non-existence’ or what 
follows when a thing is d^troyed becomes a ‘product’. 
‘Posterior non-existence’, howeva:, is eternal; for, 
although it has a begmnmg, it has no end. Accord- 
ingly, the result of attributing this meamng to the 
word, ‘product’ is that some eternal phenomenon (viz., 
‘Posterior non-existence’} becomes a ‘product’. The 
Reason, ‘the fact of bemg a Product’ thereby comes to 
inhere in a Sapaksa and bemg mherent m the Vipaksa, 
as will presently be shown, becomes an Anaikantika 
and not a Viruddha Hetu. 
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a Pitcher, shows that the given Hetu is related to the 
Dhaxmi-Vi&sa-viparita also. As observed already, 
the Hetu here, would not be vahd if the Buddhist con- 
tention were sound, in spite of the fact that the Hetu 
(‘that It is a creation’) is essentially related to the 
Sadhya (‘that it is non-eternal’). Obviously the Budd- 
hist contention is unreasonable. 

yasyanyathanupapattih samdihyate so'nmkmtikai 
I 54 I 


Translation: A Reason, tiie invariable relaton- 
ship of which (with the Proven) is Doubted is the 
Doubtful. 


Commentary: The third class of the Fallaaous 
Reason is the Anaikantika or the Doubtful. A Hetu 
which is sometimes found to be present on the pres- 
ence of the sadhya but which is also sometimes found 
to be present on the absence of the Sadhya is the 
Doubtful, inasmuch as its mvariable and necessary 
relationship with the Proven is Doubted. 


II n W 


sa dvedha, nnifita-vjpaksa-vrtUkafisam>^^S^^^^‘^P°'‘ 
ksa-vrttikad ca 1 55 i 


Translation: It is of two kinds, 
which the connection with the Dissimilar Abo 
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All 


connected with a part of the Abode and which ‘per- 
vades’ the Dissimilar Abode. As for instance, take the 
argument' — ^‘The Earth is eternal because it is a 
creation’ The Hetu (‘the fact of bemg a creation’) is 
present m such parts of the Earth as the Dvyanuka etc , 
(molecular combinations of Atoms) but not m such 
parts of the Earth, the Abode, as the Atoms (which 
are uncreate), the given Hetu charactenses also all the 
Dissimilar Abodes, e.g , the Pitcher etc., (which are all 
non-eternal) 

The above are the four modes of the Fallacious 
Reason of the opposed class, in arguments in which 
there are similar Abodes of the Reason In the foUow- 
mg four modes, the arguments have no S imilar Abodes. 

5) The Paksa-vipaksa-vyapakah or the Fallacious 
Reason ‘of the opposed class which ‘pervades’ the 
Abode as well as the Dissimilar Abode. As for mstance, 
take the argument:— ‘Sound is the Peculiar characte- 
ristic of Ether because it is knowable’. It would be 
noted that thefe bemg no other peculiar charactenstic 
of Ether there cannot be any Sapaksa or the Similnr 
Abode of the Proven m this argument or in the follow- 
ing three arguments- Now m the argument under 
consideration, the Hetu (‘knowabihty’) is present m 
the Paksa (‘sound’) as well as m the Vipaksa (‘material 
form’). 

Q The Paksa-vipaksaikade^a-vftti or the Fallacious 
Reason of the opposed class which is connected with 
a part of the Abode and a part of the Dissimilar Abode 
As for mstance, take the argument* ‘Sound is the 
pecuhar charactenstic of Ether, because it is capable of 
bemg modified by one’s efforts’. In this argument the 
Hetu (Modifiabihty) is present m such Abodes as 
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consideration would be: ‘That mid-part of the hill is 
firy because it is filled with a grey substance’. 



c 

W !l\s II 


k k 


samdigdha-vipak^a-vrttiko yatha vivada-padapannah 
purusafy sarvajTio na bhavati vaktrtvat i 57 i 


Translation: (The Falladous Reason of the 
Doubtful class) of wMch the connection with the Dis- 
similar Abode is ‘doubted’ (is illustrated) as:— -‘The 
person in question is not Omniscient because he is a 
Speaker’. 

Commentary: In this illustration Speakership is 
the Reason. An Omnisdent Being is the Dissimilar 
Abode (bdng opposed to the given Abode viz , non- 
Omniscient Being). Now Speakership may be ‘suspec- 
ted’ to be connected with this Dissimilar Abode; for 
one may honestly doubt whether an Omniscient Being 
is a Speaker or not. The Reason m the given argument 
is thus Fallacious because it is ‘suspected’ to be connec- 
ted with the Dissimilar Abode, the Saindigdhavipalisa- 
vrttika. 

Another illustration of such a Falladous Reason 
would be the Hetu in the argument, ‘He is green-black 
because he is the son of Maitra:’ 

The logidans of the Nyaya School, however, 
instead of calhng the Falladous Reason m the last 
argument the Samdigdha-vipaksa-vrttika, prefer to call 
it Sopadhi The Sopadhi means that which involves an 
Upadhi or condition. The Nyava logicians descrme 
' Upadhi as a phenomenon which does not ‘pervade 
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The Jaina Commentator points out that the conten- 
tion IS not sound. A Falladous Hetu may have the 
characteristics of both an Asiddha and a Ymiddha 
Hetu; that would not prev^t it from bemg regarded 
as a Vuniddha Hetu. The Saugata logicians look upon 
Dharmi-Svarupa-viparlta-SSdhana and Dharmi-visdsa- 
vipanta-sSldhana as two other modes of the Hetva- 
bMsa The former is a Falladous Reason which 
proves or estabhshes some fact which is opposed to 
the nature of the Abode (Dharmi) of the Proven and 
the latter is a Falladous Reason which prov^ or esta- 
bhshes a fact which is opposed to a particular mode of 
the Abode. The Jamas pomt out &at these two are 
not Hetu-Fallaaes at all; a Hetu which is Vnniddha is 
one that proves or establish^ a fact which is opposed 
to the nature of the Proven (SSdhya) A Hetu is essen- 
tially rdated to the Sadhya If the Hetu were not to be 
related to Dharml-Svarupa-vipaiita also and to the 
Dhaiml-vi^esa-viparlta, Anumana or Inference would 
be impossible Take for instance, the argument, 
‘Sound is non-etemal, because it is a creation’. Here 
the fact that ‘it is a creation’ leads to ‘non-etemahty’ 
and IS a vahd Hetu on that account. If the Saugata . 
contention were to be accepted, the Hetu however ^ 
would not be a vahd Hetu because it is proved to be 
related on the one hand to the DharmJ-svaiUpa-vipa- 
rita and to the Dharmi-vi^esa-viparita, on the other. 
That the given Hetu (that it is a ‘creation’) is related 
to the Dharmi-svartlpa-viparlta, ie., a fact which is 
opposed to the nature of the Abode, will appear from 
^ the argument, ‘Whatever is a creation is not a Sound, 
as for instance, a Pitcher’. Similarly, the argument. 
Whatever is a creation is not audible, as for 
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Fallacious. Some logicians, however, attempt to prove 
the validity of the argument by contending that ‘the 
fact of being the result of a vegetable diet’ is not an 
Upadhi They pomt out that as some of the sons of 
W^tra are found to be connected with a vegetable diet 
it may be said that ‘the fact of "bemg the result of a 
vegetable diet’ is associated with ‘the fact of bang 
Maitra’s son’ and as such, ‘pervades’ the Reason and 
is not an Upadhi on that account The contention is 
not at all sound. The fact that some of the sons of 
Maitra are found to be connected vidth a vegetable 
diet does not prove that all the sons of Maitra are 
necessarily and mvaiiably connected with the veget* 
able diet; that is, ‘the fact of bemg the result of a 
vegetable diet’ pervades the fact of bemg Maitra’s 
son’. As a matter of fact, there is no essential and un- 
conditional relation-ship between the two facts here. 
To put it otherwise, it may be said that here also an 
Upiidhi mtervenes. For it is not true to say that 
because one is Maitra’s son, he must be the result of a 


‘vegetable diet’. The true fact is that because some 
sons of Maitra as the result of a ‘vegetable diet’ are 
found to be green-black, those green-black som of 
Maitra are to be held as the result of a ‘vegetable met . 
There is thus no essential connection between ‘the fart 
of being Maitra’s son, and ‘the fact of bang the 
of a vegetable diet’ The fact of being the ® 
a vegetable diet’ does not ‘prevade’ ‘the fact o n 
Maitra’s son’ (there bemg the Upadhi of a ® 

complexion mtervenmg) and is a real Up^®™ 
account. And the argummit, ‘He is green-black 
he is Maitra’s son’ is invaHd, the Reason m i 
Sopadhi or vitiated by a condition , 
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‘kaown* and that of which the connection with the 
Dissinular Abode is ‘suspected’ 

Commentary* The abow two the Nimlta-vipa- 
ksa-vfttika and the Samdigdha-vipaksa-vrttika are the 
two forms of the Anaik^ntika. The Anaikantika is 
also known as the Saipdigdha-vipaksa-vj^vrttika, Sam- 
^gdhanyathanupapatbka and the Saipdigdha-vyati- 
reka 


r 513?: 

mr^ta-vipak^a-vrttiko yatha mtyah iahdali, pra- 
meyatvat i 56 i 

Translation (The Fallacious Reason of the 
Doubtful class) of which the connection with the 

Dissimilar Abode is ‘known’ (is illustrated) as: 

‘Sound is eternal, because it is Imowable. 

Commentary* In the illustration ‘knowability’ is 
the Reason. It is known to be present in the Similar 
Abodes, e g , Ether etc , which are eternal It is also 
known to be present m the Dissimilar Abodes, e g , the 
Pitcher etc , which are non-eternal. On account of the 
presence of the Hetu in both the Sapaksa and the 
Vipaksa bemg equally ‘known’ there arises naturally a 
Doubt m one’s mmd, is knowabihty necessarily connec- 
ted with Etemahty or is necessarily connected with 
Non-etemahty?. The necessary and the invanable 
relationship of the Hetu with the Sadhya bemg thus 
doubted’, the Hetu become An aikantika Another 
example of the Falladous Reason of the mode under 
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2. The Praksa-vyapaka-SapaJcsa-vipaksaikadda- 
vfttih, i.e., the Fallacious Mark which pervades the 
Abode and exists m a part of the Similar Abode and 
a part of the Dissimilar Abode. For instance, in the 
argument, ‘Sound is non-etemal because it is directly 
perceptible’ the Reason (Direct Perceptibihty) ‘per- 
vades’ the Abode (Sound i.e., all Somwii), it exists in 
some of the Similar Abodes (Pitcher etc.) but not in 
other Similar Abodes (Dyads and Molecules), it 
exists in some of the Dissimilar Abodes (Generality 
or Class-essence) but not in other Dissimilar Abodes 
(Ether etc.). It should be noted that by Direct Percepti- 
bihty is meant here the Perceptibihty by the sense- 
organs of beings hke us. This meaning of the word, 
Direct Perceptibihty would show that the Mark 
(Direct Perceptibility) in the argument under consi- 
deration, cann ot be said to ‘pervade’ the Abode, all 
the Similar Abodes and all the Dissimilar Abodes, 


nor a part only of the Abode. j 

3. The Paksa-sapaksa-vyapaka-Vipaksaikadesa- 

vrttih, i.e., the Fallacious Mark which pervades the 
Abode and the Similar Abode and exists in a part ol 
the Dissimilar Abode For instance, in the argument, 
‘That is a Cow because it has Homs’, the Reason 
(Possession of Horns) ‘pervades’ the Abode (the ow 
under observation) and exists in the Simile Abofl® 
(Other Cows); it exists in some of the P^ssimiiar 
Abodes (a Buffalo etc.) but not in other Dissimilar 

The Paksa-vipaksa-vyapaka-Sapaksaikade&- 

vfttih, i.e.. The Fallacious Mark which P^ad ^ 
the Abode and the Dissimilar Abode and e 
part of the Similar Abode, • for instance, m the argu 
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(i.e , is not essentially connected with) the Reason but 
which is invariably related to the Proven. The Upadhi 
of the Mark in the given argument would be the fact 
of the result of a ‘vegetable diet’. Who ever is Maitra’s 
son is not necessarily the product of a ‘vegetable diet’. 
Accordmgly, the fact of the result of a ‘vegetable diet’ 
cannot be said to be necessarily connected with ‘the 
fact of one’s bemg Maitra’s son’ (The Mark m the 
argument under consideration) A green-black comple- 
xion on the other hand is dependent on a ‘vegetable 
diet’, hence ‘the fact of the result of a vegetable diet’ 
is said to be essentially connected with the green- 
black complexion (the Proven m the illustration under 
consideraton). Accordin^y the fact of the result of a 
*vegetable diet’ which is not essentially connected with 
the Reason but is a condition precedent to the Proven, 
is an Upadhi 

It is to be noted m this connection that if a pheno- 
menon’ ‘pervades’, i e , is essentially connected with the 
Reason, it cannot be an Upadhi. In the inference, 
‘There is Fire because there is Smoke’, Smoke is the 
Reason and the Inference is a vahd Inference. ‘Wet 
fuel’, however, is connected with Smoke. If what is 
connected with the Reason were an UpSdhi then Wet 
fuel would have been the Upadhi and the reasoning 
would have been mvahd because the Reason in it, viz.. 
Smoke had the Upadhi of the ‘Wet fuel.’ 

Let us revert to the argument, ‘He is green-black 
blouse he is Maitra’s son’. The argument has been 
shown to be mvahd on the ground that the Upadhi 
VB , ‘the fact of being the result of a vegetable diet’ 
which doK not ‘pervade’ the Reason, viz , ‘the fact of 
bemg Maitra’s son’, mtervenes and makes the Reason 
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the Reason (Formlessness) exists in some of the 
Abodes (Pomts of Direction and Time) but not in the 
other Abode (Mmd), it exists In some of the Sunilar 
Abodes (Ether) but not m the others (Attnbutes etc) 
7. The Paksa-vipaksaikade^avrttih Sapaksa-vya- 
pakhj i.e-j the Falladous Mark which exists in a 
part of the Abode and a part of the Dissimilar Abode 
and which ‘Pervades’ the Similar Abode. For instance, 
in the argument, ‘Points of Direction, Time and Mmd 
are not substances, because they are Formless’, the 
the Reason (Formlessness) exists in some of the Abodes 
(Points of Direction and Time) but not m the other 
Abode, Mind); it exists m some of the Dissunilar 
Abodes (Substances like Ether) but not m the other 
Dissimilar Abodes (thin^ like Htcher etc.); it per- 
vades’ all the Similar Abodes (non-substances like 


Attnbutes etc.) 

8 The Sapaksa-vipaksa-vyapakah Paksaikade- 
iavrtti, i.e, the Fallaaous Mark which ‘pervades’ 
the Similar and the Dissimilar Abodes and which 
exists, in a part of the Abode. For mstance, in the 
argument, ‘Ether, Time, Points of Direction, Sold 
and Mmd are not substances, because they are dwoia 
of the attributes peculiar to an impermanent thmg 
the Reason (Absence of the attnbutes characte« 
an impermanent thmg) is present m some ol me 
Abodes (Time, Pomts of Direction and Mind) but not 
present m other Abodes (Ether and ' J * 
vades’ the Similar Abode (Attributes) and the 
lar Abodes (Elements of Earth, Water. 

As observed aheady, the above “S^t mod^ oi 

the Anaikantikaaremcludedin the S^digdha-vipaKsa 

vfttika form of the AnaikSntika. 
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It IS also to be noted that even if a phenomenon 
does not 'pervade’ the Reason, it is not an Upadhi, jf 
it does not ‘pervade’ the Proven An Inference about 
Fire from the existence of Smoke is not mvahd. For, 
it would not be vitiated by the mtervention of a pheno- 
menon which is not mvariably connected either with 
Smoke (Reason) or with Fire proven) Such a pheno- 
menon which does not ‘pervade’ the Proven although 
It does not ‘pervade’ the Mark is not an Upgdhi Some 
logicians call the Fallacious Hetu under consideration 
the Aprayojaka or the Unconnected The Aprayojaka 
is a Hetu which is defined as one which falsely connects 
Itself with a VySpti (a proposition of general applica- 
tion which serves as the basis of an Inference), the 
Vyapti being really connected with another phenome- 
non It IS clear that this other phenomenon which is 
essentially connected with the general proposition 
upon which the Inference is built is the Upadhi, so 
that what is a Sopadhi Hetu but the Aprayojaka. 

The Jaina commentator pomts out that the So- 
padhi and the Aprayojaka are but the Saipdigdha- 
vipaksa-vrttika in different nomenclature. 

There are other Fallacious Marks of the Doubtful 
mode, which can be conveniently brought under this, 
le, the Sairidigdhavipaksa-vrt^ These are as 
follows; 

1 The Paksa-sapaksa-vipaksa-vySpakah, i e., the 
Fallacious Mark which pervades the Abode, the 
Similar Abode and the Dissmiilar Abode. For instance 
m the argument, ‘Sound is non-etemal because it is 
Imowable’, the Reason (knowabihty) pervades the 
Abode (Sound), the Similar Abode (the Pitcher) and 
the Dissimilar Abode (Ether). 
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in the two arguments prove that ‘Sound is of many. 
sided (mekanta) natures’ ie , that ‘it is bother Eternal 
and Non-eternal’ and as such, the two Hetus are 
quite valid Marks if the conclusion be, ‘Sound is 
both eternal and non-eternal’, just hke the Mark 
Modi^bihty , in the case of the same conclusion. 
But if the two Hetus are put forward as the Reasons 
for such one-sided and absolute propositions as 
‘Sound IS non-eternal’ or ‘Sound is Eternal’, then 
they would be Fallacious Marks either of the Viruddha 
or of the Samdigdha Vipaksa-vrttih Anaikantika 
Accordmgly the Jaina commentator points out that 
there is no Anaikantika Fallacy of the alleged mode of 
The Viruddhavyabhican. 

Hence it is that the Hetvhbhasas or the Reason- 
Fallacies are of three classes only, viz., theAsiddha, the 
Viruddha and the Anaikantika (i.e., the Unproved, the 
Opposed and the Doubtful) 

Some logicians contend that besides the above 
three modes of the Fallacious Reason there is another 
kmd of the Hetvabhhsa which they call the Aknpcitkara 
or the Useless. They point out that the Fallaaous 
Reason of the Useless ^d is found in arguments m 
which the Proven (sadhya) is either Already known 
(prafUa) or Falsified-by-perception etc , (Pratyaksadi- 
nirakrta). Examples of such AJamdtkara Hetus 
would be the Reasons m the arguments — (1) ‘Sound 
is Audible, because it has the class-essence of Sound, 
(the Proven, i.e., the Audibihty of Sound is well-known 
fact), Fire is cold, because it is, a substance, (the 
Proven, the coldness of Fire is ‘falsified’ by perception), 
(3) ‘A samt who piactises vows must have intercourse 
with women’, because he is a man (the Proven, the 
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raent. ‘That is not a Cow because it has Homs*, the 
Reason (possession of Homs) ‘pervades* the Abode 
(the Gavaya which is under observation) and the 
Dissimilar Abode (a Cow), it exists m some of the 
Similar Abodes (a Buffalo etc ) but not in other Similar 
Abodes (a Horse etc.) 

5 The Paksa-sapaksa-vipaksaikadsa- vrttih. i.e.. 
the Fallaaous Mark which exists m a part of the 
Abode, a part of the Similar Abode and a part of the 
Dissimilar Abode For instance, m the argument 
‘The Earth is eternal because it is directly perceptible* 
the Reason (Direct Perceptibility) exists in ^ome part 
(le. modes) of the Abode (e.g.. the Pitcher etc.), 
but not in the other parts (i.e . forms) of the Abode 
(Atoms etc.), it exists m some part (i e., forms) of the 
Similar Abode (Class-essen<» etc.) but not m other 
parts (le. forms) of the Similar Abode (Ether etc.): 
It exists m some part (i e . mode) of the Dissimilar 
Abode (Bubbles etc.) but not m other parts (i e.. modes) 
of the Dissimilar Abode (Water-molecules etc,). It 
should be noted that by Direct Perceptibility is meant 
here the Perceptibihty by a sense organ which does 
not come m contact with the object of perception, 
when perceiving it (We have seen that such a sense- 
orpn, according to the Jamas is the Eve. so that bj 
Direct Perceptibility m the argument, is* meant Visibi- 
lity). 

6 The Paksa-sapaksaikades'avritir vipaksa-vva- 
pakah, le., the Fallacious Mark which exists m a 
part of the Abode and a part of the Similar Abode 
and which penades the Dissimilar Abode. For 
instance, in the argument. ‘Points of Direction. Time 
and Mind are substances because they are formless. 
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ous Reason althon^ the argument may be bad on 
other counts (e.g., paksabhasa). If, on the other hand, 
in any argument, the Reason is not known to be neces- 
sarily related to the Proven, you have c^taudy, the 
Het\'Sbhasa, which however on examination viiil be 
found, to come under any of the three modes of the 
Reason-Fallacy recognised by the Jainas For, ask the 
Jamas, why is the ‘Invariable Relationship’ (between 
the Mark and the Proven in an argument) not known? 
It is due to either Inattention (madhymasaya) or Con- 
trary Experience (yiparyayd^ or Doubt (smwaigff) It 
cannot be due to anjthing else. Now; where fte In- 
variable Relationship’ is not known owing to Inatten- 
tion, we have the Asiddha-Fallacy, Where the ‘Intan- 
able Relationship’ is not known owing to Contrary 
Experience, we have the Viruddha-FallaQ'. Whoe 
the ‘Invanable Relationship* is not known owing 
to Doubt, we have the Anaikantika-Fallacy. pe thr« 
recognised forms of the Hetu-Fallac}^ (viz., me 
Asiddha, the Viruddha and the Anaikantika) thm 
corresponding to only these sources of Ignorance, the 
Akirncitkara, as a Hetu-Fallacy is clearly redimdant 
Some, howeTCr, admit the KalStjayapad^ ^ ^ 
separate form of the Hetu-fallac>^ It consists in W 
a Hetu to prove a given Sadhya at a time whm it n 
longer has ‘the necessary connection’ with the Proi® 
The Jaina logician sal's that in the 
been said above against the admissibifitj' of the 
dtkara-Fallacy. the KSlatyayapadista also maj 
shown to be inadmissible as a separate kmd 


Mark Fallacy. . 

Lastly, the Prakarana-sama is put 
some Iordans as a mode of die Reason 


forward by 
Fallacj'. It 
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The logicians of the Saugata School speak of 
another Fallacious Reason of the Doubtful class, 
which they call the AsadharanaikSntika. It is illustra- 
ted m the argument. 'Sound is Eternal because it is 
audible’. The Reason (Audibility), as they say, recedes 
from both the Sapaksa (Similar) and the Vipai^a (Dis- 
similar) Abodes and consequently generates Doubt m 
us; hence it is also a Fallacious Mark of the Doubtful 
kind, called the AsadhSranaikantika by the Buddhists. 
The Buddhist argument is not reasonable The Reason 
IS here ‘the fact of Audibihty’ If the given Mark is 
intended for provmg the absolute and unconditioned 
Etermtj' of Sound, then it is a Fallacious Hetu of the 
Viruddha (opposed) class, as it proves the Non-etema- 
hty of Sound m-some-respect. For, there is no Sound 
which is not non-etemal in this respect at least that 
before it assumes the nature of Audibihty it has to 
leave its pnor nature of Non-audibihty. If, on the other 
kind the ^ven Mark be mtended for provmg the 
Etemity-m-some-respects (le, if the Etermty of 
Sound means that it is eternal not absolutely but 
Etemal-m-some-respects) then the Mark is certainly a 
valid Mark as it (i e , Audibihty) is mvanably concern- 
ed with Eternity in some respects Hence Audibility, 
put forward as the Reason for provmg the Etermty of 
Sound is never an AnaikSnUka (Doubtful) Hetu as the 
Saugatas contend. 

The Saugatas speak of another sub-class of the 
Anatotika, which they call the Viruddhavyabhicaii 
It is illustrated m the arguments, ‘Sound is Non- 
Eternal, because it is a Product like a Pitcher’, ‘Sound 
is Eternal, because it is Audible like the Qass-essence 
of Sound ’ The Jamas point out that the two Hetus 
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concerned, his contention b^g that the characteristic 
of an eternal thing is found in Sound, the Mark in the 
first argument, i.e.. the characteristic of an eternal 
t hing being not found in Sound, becomes necessarib 
Svarfipasiddha O.e , a Fallacious Mark, the nature of 
which is Unpro\ed). 

In the same manner, the Mark in the second argu- 
ment %iz., the non-cognition of the characteristic of a 
non-etemal thing in Sound, may he examined and ii 
may be shot^n that tile second argument need not 
imply the validit>- of the first argument 

Everj’’ argument is thus considered on its ovn 
merit and the question of the Prakarana-sama as a 
mode of the Reason Fallacy’ does not arise. 

The Jaina position is thus mdicated tfaatthere axe 
three and only modes of the Hetu FallaQ'. 

II k*? II 

sadharmyena drsiantabhSso jicna-prakSralf 58 

Translation: In respect of Homogeneitj'. the 
Fallacy of the Example is of nine modes. 

Commentary: It has been said before that an 
Example is either Homogeneous or Heterogeneous 
Hence the Fallacies with regard to Examples come 
under two broad classes. Of these, FallaciK o 
Homogeneous Example are of nine sorts whicb 
considered below'. 
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Vower’s having intercourse with women is opposed to 
the moral injunctions m the Scnpture). 

The Jama logicians do not accept the Akiipcitkara 
as a Hetvabhasa They ask Is the Akimatkara Hetu 
known to be essentially connected with the Sadhya or 
IS It not so known'’ If the Mark is known to be *essen* 
tially connected’ with the Proven, then the arguments 
would be vitiated not by any HetvabhSsa but by the 
Paksabhtlsa or the Fallacious Abode In other words 
the first of the above arguments would be bad because 
of the PaksSbhasa known as the Pratlta-s3dhya-dhar- 
ma-vi&sana or the Abode-FaDacy, m which the Proven 
phenomenon is an ‘Already-known’ fact In the samft 
manner, the second argument is bad because of the 
Paksabhasa, known as the Pratyaksa-nirSkrta-sadhya- 
dharma-vi^esana or the Abode-fallacy, m which the 
Proven-phenomenon is falsified by perception Lastly, 
the third argument is bad because of the Paksabhasa 
known as the Agama-mrakjta-sadhya-dharma-vise- 
sana or the Abode-Fallacy m which the Proven-pheno- 
menon is falsified by the Authontative Scnpturers. 
And so on. In other words, the arguments are bad, 
not because the Reason in them is Fallacious but 
because the Abode m them is Fallacious It cannot be 
contended that m arguments where the Paksa or the 
Abode IS Fallacious, the Hetu or the Reason also must 
be said to be necessanly Fallacious, for, in that case. 
It may similarly be contended that m arguments where 
the Paksa or the Abode is Fallaraous the Drstanta or 
the Example also must be said to be necessarily Fallaci- 
ous Thus, it is that if m an argument, the Hetu is 
known to be necessanly connected with the Sadhya, 
you cannot say that there is any Hetvabhasa or Fallaci- 
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thing which is not man-made but as a matter of fact, 
Misery is always man-made. Hence the Example is 
opposed-to-the-Proven-phenomenon- 

srUrarot left 

W II 

tasyam eva pratijmyaTii lasnnm eva helm para- 
manuyad iti sadhana-dharma-vikalalj i 61 i 

Translation: The Proposition being the same 
as above and the Reason bemg also the same, (the 
Homogeneous Example) ‘like an Atom’ is Opposed- 
to-the-Reason-phenomenon. 

Commentary: Thus let us have the argument: 
Sound is not man-made because it is formless, like 
an Atom Now, m the Atom, there is ‘non-man-made- 
ness’, i.e., self-existence, the Proven phenomenon 
But ‘formlessness’, the Reason-phenommion, cannot he 
attributed to it, for, as a matter of fact an Atom has a 
form. Hence the Example is Opposed to-the-Reason- 
phenomenon. 


II U 

kdladavad ity vbhaya-dharma-vikalal} i 62 i 

Translation' Like a Pitcher. Thisisaninsto® 
where (the Homogeneous Example) is Opposeo-io- 
Both-the-phenomena. 

Commentary. Thus let us have the arpm^t 

‘Sound is not man-made; because it is formless. 
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may be illustrated m this way, One says: ‘Sound is 
Non-eternal because the charactenstic of an eternal 
thing IS not found m it*’— ^pon which his opponent 
answers: ‘If Non-etemity can be proved m this way, 
let the Etermty of Sounds be proved m the same way, 
VIZ , ‘Sound IS Eternal because the charactenstic of a 
non-eternal thmg is not found m it’. It is said that the 
first argument mvolves the Mark Fallacy of the Praka- 
rana-sama, because it is established in a mode of reaso- 
ning m which its antithesis, i e , the second argument 
also can be proved. The Jamas maintam that there is 
no need for admitting the Frakarana-sama as a sepa- 
rate mode of the Mark-Fallacy The first argument 
does not necessarily imply the vahdity of the second 
argument. In fact, there can be no question about the 
second argument after the first argument For, is the 
Mark m the first argument defimtely known In other 
words is It defimtely known that the charactenstic of 
an eternal thing is not found m Sound ? If so, then the 
Non-etermty of Sounds is estabhshed beyond the possi- 
bihty of the validity of the swjond argument. If, on the 
other hand, the said Reason of the first argument is not 
so definitely known then it becomes a Fallacious Mark 
of the Doubtful-Unproved (Samdigdhasiddha) kind (a 
Fallacy, already recogmsed by the Jamas) If again, 
the simple absence of the characteristic of an ete rnal 
thmg IS attnbuted to Sound, without considenng 
whether it is possible (m some respects) for a Sound to 
have that charactenstic, then the Mark (the non- 
cogmtion of the charactenstic, of an eternal thmg) in 
the first argument becomes VyabhicSri, i e., inconstant 
and unrehable for the purposes of a vahd argument 
esides, so far as the opponent to the first argument is 
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(the Homogeneous Example) is Doubtful -with regard 
to the Reason-phenomenon 

Commentary. It is Doubtful whether Maitra is 
full of passions etc. 

gfMMnsRfefe ?rf^- 

(I II 

nayatti sarva-^dmd'l lagadimattvat mmi-vi^esavad 
iti samdigdhobhaya-dharmS i 65 i 


Translation: That man is not an all*seer, 
because he has passions etc., like a particular "vower, 
this is an instance where (the Homogeneous Example) 
is Doubtful with regard to both the phenomena 

Commentary: It is Doubtful if the parbcular 
vower referred to has omnivision (the Proven-pheno- 
menon) and the passions etc., (the Reason phenome- 
non); for, no sign or indication is proved in him which 
is invariably connected with the existence of omnivi- 
sion or of passions etc 


II II 

ragadiman vivaksitab iwrwjo vaktrtvad is(a-puru 
ifavad ity ananvayal} i 66 i 


Translation: The 
sions etc. because he is a 
this is an instance where 


person referred to has pas- 
speaker; like a given pets®, 
(the Homogeneous Example) 
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sadhya-dharma-vikalalf, sddhma-dhm ma-yikalah, 
ubhaya-dhama-vikalal^, samdigdhasadhya-dharma, 
samdigdha-sddham-dharmd samdtgdhobhaya-dhama, 
manvayo'pradardudmayo viparjtanvayad ceti i 59 i 

Translation These are* That which is oppos- 
ed to the Proven-phenomenon, that which is opposed 
to the Reason-phenomenon, that which is opposed to 
both the phenomena; that which is Doubtful with 
regard to the Proven-phenomena, that which is Doubt- 
ful with regard to the Mark-phenomena; that which is 
Doubtful with regard to both the phenomena; that 
in which ‘the two phenomena (of the Reason and the 
Proven) are Unconnected, that in which the connec- 
tion between the two phenomena (of the Reason and 
the Proven) is Unshown, that in which the connection 
between the two phenomena (of the Reason and the 
Proven) is shown m an Inverse order 

Commentary* These are illustrated below. 

U \\ 

tafrapauiuseyalj Mdo^mUitatvad duffkhavad iti 
sadhya-dhaima-vikalah i 60 i 

Translation. Sound is not man-made, because 
it is formless; like Misery, this is an mstance where 
(the Homogeneous Example) is opposed to the Proven 
phenomenon 

Commentary* in the given argument, Misery is 
referred to as an (Homogeneous) Example as some- 
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or the badness of which depends on the statements, 
forming the vanous premises. Here the argument is 
not bad, but its expression m words is defective. 

The same thing may be said about the Fallacies of 
the Example the Viparitanvaya, the Apradar^ita- 
vyatireka and the Viparita-vyatireka, to be descnbed 
presently. 


fcmOdi« nT: n s*; n 

amtyafy ^abdafy kftakatvat, yadamtyarit tat krtakaifi 
ghafavad iti vipailtanvayaf} i 68 j 


Translation: Sound is non-etemal because it 
is a product; whatever is non-etemal is a product; like 
a Pitcher: this is an instance wheie (the Homoge- 
neous Example) states (the mvanable relation between 
the Mark and the Proven) m an Inverse order. 

In all statements of ‘the ground and consequent , 
that which is well-known should be stated as ‘the 
ground’ and that which is not so well-known but whira 
follows from it should be stated as ‘the consequent . 
That the pitcher is a product is well-known to all; and 
tliig IS why ‘the fact bemg a product’ is put forwM 
as the Hetu or the Reason in the argument under 
consideration; the fact of the ‘non-etenuty o 
Pitcher is not so well-known and this is why it is pu 
forward as ‘the fact to be proven’ in the giv^ ar^ 
ment. The rule is thus well settled that the well-kn 
should be stated as ‘the ground’ and wbat is no 
weU-known and has got to be proved should be stet 
as ‘the consequent’ to it In the Example p 
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Pitcher. Now, in this argument, the Pitcher is referred 
to as.an (Homogeneous) Example, to which both ‘non- 
man-made-ness’ and ‘Formlessness’ are attributed. 
But, as a matter of fact, it is man-made and has a form. 
Hence the Example is Opposed to both-the-Proven- 
and-the-Reason-phenomena 





I) It 


lagadiman ayaiti vaktrtvad Devadaitavad Ui samdig- 
dha-sddhya-dhamd i 63 i 


Translation That man has passions etc., 
because he is a speaker, like Devadatta* this is an 
instance where (the Homogeneous Example) is Doubt- 
ful with regard to the Proven-phenomeuon. 

Commentary: It is Doubtful whether Devadatta 
has passions etc , or not, for, no one can have a direct 
first-hand knowledge of another man’s minds • and 
because m Devadatta no mark or sign is observed 
which IS mvanably connected with the existence of 
passions etc , m lum Hence the Scample is Doubtful- 
with-regard-to-the-Proven phenomenon. 

^ n %■){ w 

maram-dhaunayarn tagadimattrSt Mmtravad iti 
saitidigdha-sadhana-dlicama i 64 i 

Translation. That man is mortal; because he 
has passions etc. like Maitra. this is an instance where 
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negation of the Reason is Doubtful; that in which the 
negation of both is Doubtful, that m which there is no 
negahve relation (between the Proven and the Reason), 
that in which the negative relation (between the Proven 
and the Reason) is Unshown; that in which the nega- 
tive relation (between the Proven and the Reason) is 
shown in an Inverse order. 

Commentary: These are illustrated below. 

^ ^ ^ 

STRTflf *T«rr 

5fT*n^ ll>0? It 

te^u bhrantam anumanarti ptcancajatvat yat punar 
bhrBntam na bhavaU m tat pramaijam yotha svapna- 
jMnam iti astddha-sadhya-vyaUrekah svapm-jUdnSt bh- 
rantatvasymnvjitel} i 71 i 

^ rIcST- 

11 n 

mrvikalpakam pratyak^am pramSyatvat yattu son- 
kalpakatji na tat pramai^amyathalamgikam ity asiddha- 
sadhana-vyatireko laingiMt pramanatvasydmvrtteh 1 72 1 

5rs?: ^ J ^ 

n vs^ u 

nityanityab dabdafy satvat yastu na nityamtyah sa 
m satpstadyathd stambha ity asslddhobhaya-vyatirej^n 
stambhannityamtyatvasya sattvasya cavyavrtte^ i "3 i 
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is such that m it (the Reason-phenomenon and the 
Proven phenomenon) are Unconnected. 

Commentary. Although the man of the Example 
s a speaker and has passions etc , the Vyapti or the 
Pervasion is not proved thereby, that speaker-ship and 
passion are invariably and necessarily connected; 
Hence the Example is mvalid because it does not prove 
the relationship between the Mark and the Proven 

emityah sfabdal} krtakaivat ghatavad ity apradmdita- 
maycdt i 67 i 

Translation: Sound is non-eternal; because it 
IS a product; hke a pitcher; this is an instance where 
(the Homogeneous Example) is such that it does not 
show the connection (between the Reason-pheno- 
menon and the Proven-phenomenon) 

Commentary . Here although there is ‘mvanable 
and necessary connection’ between ‘the fact of being a 
product’ (the Reason-phenomenon) and ‘the fact of 
Non-etermty’ (the Proven-phenomenon) the givrai 
Example does not state the relation m so many words. 
Hence the Fallacqr. 

It IS to be observed that this omission to state the 
mvanable connection between the Reason and the 
Proven in the Example-premise is not fatal to the 
argument It is hi^y desirable, however, to show it 
m the body of the Example-premise, m an Inference- 
for-the-sake-of-others iparSrthanumana), the goodness 
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Translation: Kapila is not Onmisaent nor an 
authority; because he upholds the Doctrine of the 
absolute uiunoinentanness; One who is Omnisaent or 
an Authority upholds the doctrine of the absolute 
momentariness: as for instance, Sugata: this is an 
instance in which the negation of the Proven (m the 
Heterogeneous Example) is Doubtful, the non-existence 
of the Proven-phenomena of mommscience and non- 
authoritativeness being Doubtful m Sugata. 

t 


Commentary: Strictly speakmg, the Biample in 
the above argument is Fallacious m a different way, 
the Example which is Heterogeneous being one-in- 
which-the negation-of-the Proven is Unproved The 
doctrine of ‘the absolute momentariness’ is disproved 
by all modes of valid knowledge, so that Sugata who 
upholds ‘the doctrine of the Absolute momentannKs’ 
is unquestionably an inomniscient and unauthontative 
person. But one may not know the grounds on which 
the doctrine of ‘the absolute momentariness’ may be 
held to be unacceptable; such a person, instead w 
speaking of Sugata as a man who is momnisaent and 
unathortative, may speak of him as one whose ornffl- 
sdent and authoritative character are Doubtful, m 
other words, althou^ the Example-Fallaty h^ is 
really one of the mode of the Asiddha-Sa^ya-VyaU- 
reka, (Vide Satra 71, above) it is put m a J 

and desaribed as one of the mode of the Sam g 
Sadhya-vyatireka 


^ 
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however, in the argument under consideration, ‘the 
feet of non-etermty’ (which is not a well-known fact 
and is the proven m the argument) is put forward 
fest, as if it is ‘the ground’ and ‘the fact of bemg a 
product’ (which is a well-known fact and which is 
the Reason in the argument) is stated next as if it is 
‘the consequent’ The Example premise is thus Falla- 
dous here statmg the connection between the Reason 
and the Proven in an Invert order. 

n n 

vaidhannyenapi drstdntabhSso navadha i 69 i 

Transiation In resp»:t of Heterogeneity also, 
the Fallacy of the Example is of mne modes. 



II V9o u 


asiddha-sadhya-yyaUreW siddha-sadhana-yyatire- 
ko' siddhobhayo’vyatnekafh saTfidigdha-sadhya-vyati- 
reked}, sanidigdha-sadhana-vyatirekah, saipdigdhobhaya- 
vyatii ekd’vyatirekd'pi adardita-vyatu eko viparVa-vyati- 
rekai ca i 70 i 


Translation’ These are That in which the 
negation of the Proven is Unproved; that m which the 
negation of the Reason is Unproved; that m which the 
negation of both is Unproved; that in which the 
negation of the Proven is Doubtful; that m which the 
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spadesv api paramakrpaymarpita-nijapiiita-iakalatva- 
sya ca vyavrtteh santdehat i 76 i 

Trai'ISLAHon; Kapila is not free Irom passions; 
because be has not, out of pity, given to bdngs, who 
deserve mercy, a piece of flesh from his body, one who 
is free from passions, gives out of pity a piece of flesh 
from bis body to beings who deserve mercy; as for 
instance, Tapana-Bandhu; this is an instance in which 
the negation of Both (the Proven and the Reason) in’ 
the Heterogeneous Example is Doubtful, the retroces- 
sion of the fact of the want of passionlessness as well 
as of the fact of giving out of pity, to beings who 
deserve mercy, pieces of flesh from his body, in Tapana- 
Bandhu being Doubtful. 

Commentary: The Heterogeneous Example in 
the above argument is Tapana-Bandhu, who is no 
other than Buddha; it is Doubtful whether Buddha 
has passions or is free from them; it is also Doubtful 
whether he out of pity ^ve to bemgs who deserve 
mercy, pieces of flesh from his body or he did not so 
gjve, evidences establishing the above facts one way or 
the other being wantmg. 

5T H tPTlqwJS n 's's n 

na vltaragafy kadcid vivak^m puruso vaktrtvaty4 
pmar VltarSgo na sa vakia yathopala-kha^da Uy avyatt- 
reka^ j 77 i 

Translation: The person referred to is not one 
who is free from passions, because he is a speaker, on 
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Translation* Of these: — ^‘Inference is fallacious; 
because it is valid knowledge; whatever is not falladous 
IS not valid knowledge; as for instance, the Dream- 
consciousness’; this is an instance, in which the nega- 
tion of the Proven (m tbe Heterogeneous Example) is 
Unproved, ‘the Fallacious character’ ‘not receding from 
the ‘Dream consciousness’ (1). Perception is un- 
detemuned, because it is vahd knowledge; whatever is 
not undetermmed is not vahd knowledge; as for 
instance, Inference: this is an mstance in which the 
negation of the Reason (m the Heterogeneous Example) 
IS Unproved, the character of vahd knowledge not 
receding from Inference (2). Sound is both etemal- 
and-non-eternal, because it is existent; Whatever is 
not both-etemal-and-non-etemal is not existent; as for 
mstance, the Pillar, this is an instance m which the 
negation of both (the Proven and the Reason) ip the 
Heterogeneous Example is Unproved, the fact of both- 
etermty-and-non-etermty and the fact of existence, not 
receding from the Pillar (3). 

Commentary. The above three aphorisms are 
clear 

an'cfl m 5*151 

II \9>f II 

asaivajno’napto va KapiWksamkdkanta-yaditvad 
yah sarvajfia apto vasa ksamkaikanla-vadj yathdSugata 
tti samdigiffta-sadhya-vyaw ekah Sugate’sarvajmtanapta- 
tvayof} sadhya-dhaimayo} vyavitteh saipdehat i 74 i 
20 
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anitydl} jiabdafy krtakatvadyadakrtakarritan mtyam 
yathd akdsam iti viparlta-vyatirekab i 79 / 

Translation . Sound is non-etemal, because it is 
a product; Whatever is not a product is eternal as for 
instance, Ether; this is an instance in which (in the 
Heterogenous J^ample) the negative relation (between 
the Proven and the Reason) is shown in an Inverse 
Order. 

Commentary: An Heterogeneous Example is to 
show that the negation of the Proven is consequent oh 
the negation of the Reason. In the given illustration, 
the relation has been shown in an Inverse order; 
hence the Fallacy 


I t 

11 CO W 

ukta-lak§(moHamghanenopanaya-mgammayor-vaca- 

ne taddbhdsau i 80 i 

Translation: Fallacies with regard to Applica- 
tion and Conclusion consist in stating them in contra- 
vention of the principles, imphed in their defimhon. 

Commentary: It will be remembered that Appli- 
cation has been defined as the process of applymg the 
Mark to the Abode of the Proven and CondusKm as 
that of estabhshing the Proven. Fallacies would be 
committed, if we forget the principles imphed in these 
defimtions. 
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anadeya-vacanak kadctd vivaksita^ pwuso lagddi- 
mattvdd yd^ punarddeya-vacand} sa Yitardgas tadyatha 
^auddhodamr iti sartidigdha-sadhana-vyatirekab Saud- 
dhodanau rdgadimattvasya mvrtteb seardayat i 75 i 

Translation The p^on referred to is one 
vrhose words are not to be accq)ted, because he has 
passions etc ; one whose words are to be accepted is 
free from passions etc , as for instance, the son of 
l^uddhodana; this is an mstance, m which the negation 
of the Reason in the Heterogenous Example is Doubt- 
ful, the negation of Imving passions etc , being Doubtful 
m the son of ^uddhodana. 


Commentary: It is true that to persons who are 
admirers of the philosophy of Buddha (son of l^uddho- 
dana) his words are acceptable. Still it may be said 
that the jfact of Buddha’s not havmg any passions etc , 
IS Doubtful; because evidences for that are wantmg. 







5% qjqqrssfqt- 


sqfcr 



W \9^ U 




m yltaraga^ kcqjila^ Karunaspadesv api pmama- 
krpaymmpita-nija-pidita-dodailatydt yastu •mardga}}. sa 
kcau^spade^ pmama-krpaya samarpita-mja-pidita-da- 
kalas tadyatha tapanabandhur iti samdigdhobhayavyati- 
leka iti tapana-bandhau Yitardgatvabhdvasya katutpd- 
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Commentary; In the jSrst of the given cases the 
pheiwmenon of the Mark is predicated of the Abode of 
the Proven while in the second, the phenomenon of 
the Proven is predicated of the Abode of the Example. 
Hence these are fallacious uses of the process of Con- 
dusion. In the light of the Fallacies descnbed above 
Fallacies wiA regard to the remaining five hmbs of a 
Syllogism, viz., tie PakjE-Suddlia the premise con- 
sisting in the correction of the Abode) etc., etc , are to 
be understood. 




anapta-vacana-prabhavcait jfianam agamabkasam 

1 83 I 

Translation; The Fallacy with regard to Autho- 
nty consists in cognition ansing from the words of a 
false Authority. 

Commentary: It will be remembered that an 
Authonty has been defined as a person who knows the 
true nature of a thing and who descnbes it according 
to his knowledge, All other teachers are false Authon- 
ties and their teachmgs are to be rejected as Fallatnons. 

OTPT: U *;'»f il 

yatha mekala-kanyakayal} ksle tala-hmtalayor ma- 
le sulabhab pm^a^kharjUrab santi tvantcap gacchata 
gacchata Javakab i 84 > 
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who IS free from passions is not a speaker; as for 
instance, a piece of stone, this is an mstance m which 
(m the Heterogenous Exampb) there is no negative 
relation ‘(between the Proven and the Reason)’. 

Commentary: It is true that both the pheno- 
mena, bemg passionate and being a speaker, are , 
absent m a piece of stone, stiQ the Example of the 
stone is Fallacious inasmuch as it does not estabhsh 
the ‘mvanable and essential relationship’ between ‘the 
fact of being free from passions’ and ‘the fact of not 
bemg a Speaker’. 

U U 

aitityalf ^abdafy kftakatvad akadavadity apradaidita- 
vyaUrekal} i 78 i 

Translahon. Sound b non-etemal, because it 
is a product, as for mstance ‘Ether’’ this is an instannp 
m which (m the Heterogeneous Exangile) the negative 
relationship (between the Proven and the Reason) is 
Unshown, 

CoMMENTAKY *. In the above argument the Fallacy 
consists m tins that the arguer does not say in so many 
words or express m exphat terms the weU-known fact, 
‘whatever is not non-etemal is not a product’. 
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again ArthSpattit o these four; and Bhatta admits all 
these five and adds a sixth, viz., AbhSva. The Jama 
Lord maintains that the Pramanas axe two, one is 
‘clear’ and the other is ‘not so clear’. 

U t;\ II 

samanyam eva vi^e^a eva tad-dvayam va svafant- 
ram ityddis tasya visayabhSsafy i 86 i 

Translation : (To regard) the class-essence alone 
or the particular alone or both of them, isolated from 
each other (as the object of vahd knowledge) would be 
committing the Fallacy with regard to its Object 

Commentary: The Advaita view is that the 
Common Essence is the only reahty. The Saugata view 
a gain is that the Particular alone is the real. The view 
/■of the Naiyayikas is that the Umversal and the Parti- 
cular are separable reahties. Accordmg.to the Jamas, 
all these are one-sided views and as such, fallacious, 
so. far as the Object of vahd knowledge is concerned. 
To say that a thing is eternal or to say that it is non- 
eternal or to say that the eternal and the non-etemm 
-are two independent and absolutely unconnecteo 
aspects of a thing are similarly one-sided and fallacious 
views. 

II cVd n 

abhmnameva bhinnamevava pramaijat phalam tasya 
taddbhdsam i 87 / 
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Pram&na-ni^’tatMlokSlankSrah' VJ, 81, 82 

iRT 515?: JT: f^T^: ^ 'rft'HWt 

IRI 15*R qftqfFft ^ 5rs? 5% 
ffir ^ \\m w 

yatfm patmami iabda};. krtakatvad yah krtcdcal} sa 
pa^vjanH yatha kumbhtd} ity atta panijSmJ ca dabda iti 
krtakad ca kumbha iti ca { 81 i 

Translation For instance: Sound is subject to 
modification; because it is a product; whatever is a 
product is subject to modification; as for mstance, a 
Pitcher; (To say here) ‘Sound is subject to modifica- 
tion’ or (to say) ‘a Pitcher is a product’ (would be com- 
mitting the Fallacies of Apphcation. 

Commentary: In the first of the given cases, the 
phenomenon of the Proven is apphed to the Abode of 
the Proven while in the second the phenomenon of the 
Mark is apphed to the Abode of the Example. Hence 
there are Fallacious uses of the process of Apphcation 

f?R>: 51®; 

fwi ^ u \\ 

tasnmnevaprayoge tasmatkrtakatidabda Jti tasmdt 
parit^ml kumbha iti ca i 82 i 

Translation In that very instance, (to say) ‘So 
Sound IS a Product* or (to say) ‘So a Pitcher is subject 
to modification’ (would be committmg Fallacies of 
Conclusion) 



CHAPTER vn 


The nature of the Pmmana which is one mode 
of vahd knowledge has been descnbed m the fore- 
going chapters. In the present chapter, the nature of 
the Naya, the other form of valid knowledge, will be 
described. 


5fteT?ft«TcT: ?r SlldMTl^r^MWn«5Nt sw: U ? II 

nlyate yena ^rutakhya-pramana-visaylkrtasyartha- 
syatfi^as taditararit^audaslnyate^ sa piatipattur abhi- 
prSya-vide^o myaJ} ill 

Translation* Naya consists in the particulw 
mental tendency of the knower which takes co^- 
sance of a part of an object known throng the Pramana 
called the Scriptural, ignormg (for the time being) the 
other parts. 


Commentary. By means of the Pran^na, we 
come to know an object in its entirety and totality. 
It is Naya which gives us knowledge of a parhCT^ 
aspect or aspects, of a part or parts of an object, 
already known through the authoritative (Sruta or 
Scriptual) Pramana, as a whole, the other parts and 
the aspects of the object being not taken into conadera- 
tion for the time being It should be noted tna 
Naya, the other parts and aspects of the object 
Ignored at the time but not denied. If these were 



Translation: Formstance- On the bank of the 
Mekalakanyal^, at the foot of the TSla and Hint^a, 
dates axe found in abundance; make haste, Go on. Go 
on, 0 Ye calves! 

Commentary- A person who is given to feehng 
of attachment and who is unreliable, playfully uses the 
above words in order to play with young calves, when 
he has no other way of phasing hims elf. His wor<^ 
are unreliable and fallacious 

U tiK U 

pratyaksam evaikam prarmmm ityMi-mplchymatti 
tasya sankhyabhasmi i 85 i 

Translation: The Number Fallacy in respect of 
the form of vahd knowledge consists m such ways of 
numbenng as, e.g., ‘Direct Perception is the only form 
of vahd knowledge’. 

Commentary: There are two and only two 
Pramanas the Pratyaksa and the Parok§a as descnbed 
by the Jamas. To hold that the Pramanas axe more or 
less than the above two would be falsely numbering 
them. “Thus the Carvakas say that the Pratyaksa is 
the only Pramana. The Saugata (Buddhist) and the 
Atom-eater (Vaiiesika) say that the Pramapas are two, 
the Pratyaksa and the Anun^. These two and Jabda 
are the three sources of knowledge according to the 
great sage (Samkhya). Aksapada ^yaya) adds Upa- 
mana and makes Pramanas four. PrabhSkara adds 
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object nor a non-object^ jnst as a part of a sea is bat 
a part of the sea and is neither a non-sea nor the sea. 

* If the part of the sea be looked upon as the sea then 
the remaining part of the sea becomes a non-sea or 
the sea itself becomes a conglomerate of coundess 
seas, with the result that it is impossible for one to 
know a sea (fully)”. In explaining the quoted passages, 
the commentator says that if a part of the sea be 
regarded as the sea, then either the other parts of the 
sea are non-seas or we have a countless number of 


seas (each of the parts being premised to be a sea); 
that, if on the other hand, the part of the sea be not 
a sea then the other parts of the sea are non-seas as 
well and that the result would be that the apphcation 
of the term sea to a phenomenon becomes impossible. 
The part of the sea is but a part of the sea and—nothmg 
more nor less. In the same manner, a part of an object 
•which is the subject-matter of the Naya, is but the 
part of the object The part of the object is not the 
object, for, if a particular part of the object were the 
object, then either the remainmg parts of the object 
are non-objects or the object is but a countless number 
of objects. Nor is the part of the object a non-obj^, 
for, if a part of the object is a non-object, the othw 
parts of the object are also non-objects so that the 
treatment of anything as an object becomes impos- 

sible. What then? A part of an object is but a 

of an object; it is perceived as such and it is nwr 
perceived as something other than a part of an o j • 
The Naya deals with a part of the object. It yie 
certain knowledge about a part of an obje ^ 
such. It IS neither PramSna (which is ^ ^ 

otaed m .ts mtraty) nor a mode of false taowledp. 
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Translation; The Fallacy wth regard tx) the 
Fruit of valid knowledge consists in thinTring that the 
Fruit IS the same as vahd knowledge or that the Fruit 
IS different from it 

Commentary: The Buddhists hold that the Fruit 
is identical with the PramEim while according to the 
Naiyayikas it is different from it. The Jaina thinker 
holds that the Buddhist and the Naiyfiyika views are 
one-sided theones and as such, involve the Fallacy 
with regard to the Fruit of the PramStia. The one- 
sided nature of these theories has already been proved. 

snnuRfldw w'i* ft 

^ ^ q f^4 i \ 


Ui promajia-nayatattvalok^JailOtare phalarpratnSija.- 
svarUpadyabMsa’mntayo noma ?asthafy pmiccheda^ i 

Translation* Here ends the Sixth Chapter of ‘ 
the Pramana-naya-tattvSlokSlamkara, Entitled, The 
Determination of Phala (The Fruit) And of AbMsa 
(Fallacies), e.g,, The Nature-Fallacy etc,, with Eegard 
To Vahd Knowledge. 
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Pfoma^nayormtv^halat^cgt' yjj^ j 

Translation: lii its Expounded form it is of 
many sorts. 

Commentary : A thmg has infinitely man y aspects 
and each observer fibces his attention on any one of 
these aspects in accordance 'with his puipose or inclina- 
tion. Naya which is concerned with the particular 
as^ct of thing correspondmg to the particular stand- 
pomt of the observer, is accordin^y of many sorts, 
in its Expounded form 

II St II 

samastas tu dvi-bhedo dravyat thikab paryayai thkai 

I 5 I , 

Translation: In its Compounded form it is of 
two kinds, the Drayyarthika (or the Naya which 
considers the substantial aspect) and the Paryayarthika 
(or the Naya which considers a thing in ite modi- 
fications). 

Commentary : ‘Dravya* means the persisting sub- 
stratum which underlies the Paryayas or the modifica- 
tions of a thing. ParySya agam means that which has 
an ongm and a decay. The Dravyarthika Naya, 
•otherwise called the Dravyastika, DravySsthita and 
Dravyartha, considers a thing m its substantial aspect. 
The Paryayarthika Naya, otherwise called the Paryaya- 
stika, ParyayEsthita and Paryayartha, considers the 
thing in its aspect of modifications 

It may be asked here why a third kmd of the 
Compounded Naya is not considered here which 
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altogether denied, we would not have Naya, a form 
of valid Icnowledge after all, but a NayabhSsa or falla- 
cious mode of cogmtion 

It may be contended here that smce Naya also 
gives us vakd^jinowledge, it need not be separately 
deiSned but ou^t to be mcluded m the class of the 
Pramtna which gives certam knowledge about objects. 
In other words, the contenders point out. The Naya 
is (a mode of) the Pramana, because it gives us valid 
knowledge of its object; like the Pramana; if in spite 
of the fact that the Naya gives us certain knowledge 
about its object, it be mamtained that the Naya is 
not a Pramana, then there remains no reason why the 
Pramana should be a Pramana at all The Jama 
commentator urges that the contention is not sound 
at all. The Naya detenmnes only a part of its object 
and cannot accordmgly be said to yield a vahd know- ^ 
ledge about an object The objectors contend again. — 
The part of an object which is die subject-matter of 
the Naya, well, what is it’ If the part of an object be 
an object then the Naya yielding a vahd knowledge 
about a part of the object is a Pramana, for a Pramana 
consists m ngjhtly detenninmg an object. If, on the 
odier hand, the part of an object be not an object, 
then the Naya becomes a form of false knowledge; for 
a false knowledge is knowledge about somethmg which 
is not an (real) object The Jama commentator pomts 
out that this contention of the objector is also not 
sound The p^ of an object is but the part of an 
object, it IS neither an object nor a non-object In 
this connection, the commentator quotes the stanzas 
of a poet philosopher — ^“The wise say that a part of 
an object is but a part of the object and is neither an 
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aspects which are outside the scope of the Diavya and 
the Paryaya. Accordingly these are not sub-classes 
of the Naya over and above the Dravyarthika and the 
Paryay5rthika. 


3TRf^ 11 ^ M 

adyo nmgama-sanigioha-vyavahdra-bhedat tredha 

I 6 I 

Translation: The first is of three kinds, viz, 
The Naigama, (the Non-distinguished) the Saiiigraha 
(the Genenc) and the Vyavahara (the Practical) 

Commentary: The above are the three sub- 
divisions of the Dravyarthika Naya 


«rww H II <9 n 

dharmayor dharmiifoi dhawia-dhaimif}od capradha- 
nopasarjana-bhdvena yadvivaJasaijam sa riaikagamo mi- 
gamal} i 7 i 

Translation. The Naigama signifies both of 
either two characteristics or of two substances or of a 
Charactenstic and a substance holding up one as the 
chief and the other as its adjunct. 


Commentary: The Non-distmguished Naya is 
the first kmd of the Dravyarthika Naya It “8“;^ ® 
an undistinguished way two ideas, one of which is me 
chief and the other, an adjunct to it It is of 
kinds inasmuch as the two ideas may be (i) weas oi 
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qjrfjjmm: ii ^ ii 

svabhipietad amdad itaramdapalapi pmarnayabM- 
scdi I 2 I 

Translation* The Naya-Falla(^ again consists 
in denymg the aspects other tiian the aspect with which 
one IS concerned (for the time bemg) 

CkiMMENTARY. Naya does not mean to deny 
absolutely other aspects of a thing. It simply emphasises 
one or more aspects of a thmg, for the time bemg. 
Naya-Fallacy consists in such absolute d enials . Such 
absolute statements, as ‘a thing is eternal’, ‘a thing is 
non-etemal’ etc, which we meet with in the philo- 
sophical systems of the Tlrthikas (thinkers of the Non- 
Jama Schools) are mstances of the fallacious Naya. 


^ sTRRRrerRT n ^ n 

sa vyasa-samasabhyam dvipiakma^ i 3 i 

Translation. It is of two kmds-The Expounded 
{yyasd) and The Compounded (samasa). 

Commentary* These two are the primary divi- 
sions of the Naya, viz, the Expounded and the 
Compounded 


vyasato’neka-vikalpa^ i 4 i 
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one wants to say that a ‘Substratum modified’ which 
IS the ‘tlung* exists It is clear that m such a statement 
the ‘Substratum modified’ is the chief idea, being used 
as the substantive Subject, while the ‘Thmg’ is an idea 
subordinated to it, being used as an adjunct-relative. 
Or suppose there arises a question of.the forni;--‘Is a 
thing, Substratum modified’? We find that in the 
statement embodying the question, the idea of the 
‘Thing’ IS the principal one, bemg put as the subject- 
substantive while that of tlie ‘substratum modified’ is 
a subordinate idea being used as the adjunct-predicate 
of the chief idea. The two substances, viz., the ‘l^g 
and the Substratum modified’ are m any case conceived 
in non-distinguished manner. Hence in the given 
statement we get an mstance of the second' class of 
the Naigama Naya 



k^atjam ekarfi sukhl vi^ayasaktOrjJva iti tu dhama- 
Jhojmifjol} I 10 I 

Translation; (In the statement) ‘A self en- 
grossed in the affairs of the woild gets happmess for a 
moment only’ (we have an instance) of a Gharactenstic 
‘and’ a Substance (being signified m an Undistinguished 
way, holding up one as the chief and the other as its 
adjunct) 

I 

Commentary; Here ‘self engrossed in the afians 
of the world’ is a Substance and ‘Happiness’ is a 
Charactenstic or Attnbute. Of these, the former b^g 
used as the substantive-subject is the chief idw while 
the latter being used as an adjunct-piedicate, appears 
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might deal with. Guna or Uie Attnbute of a thing. 
The answer is that the Gu^a is included m PaiySya 
here The Paryaya is of two lands, Krama-bhavi (i e i 
Emerging or Evolvmg) and SahabhEvi (i e., co-enst^t 
or attendant) Now, a Guna or quahty is a property 
which IS co-existent with the substance" and is thus 
included in the Paryaya 

Next It may be asked why SamSnya (Generahty) 
and Visesa (Parbcularity) which are also two aspects 
of a thmg are not said here to have two modes of the 
Naya, correspondmg to them The Jamas point out 
that the SSmSuya and the Vis'esa are not aspects which 
are outside the purview of the Dravya and the Paryaya 
The SfirnSnya is of two kmds, viz , the Orddhvata- 
samSnya (i.e, substratum) and the Tuyak-samanya 
(i e , class-featmes) Of these, the Orddhvata-Saminya 
IS nothing othei than the Dravya The Tiryak-Samanya, 
on the contrary, consists m the features or pomts which 
are sirailai in the mdmduals of a class The SEmanya 
comes under the class of the Paryaya, i.e , the ParyEya 
which IS called the Vyanjana Paryaya Phenomena 
which are gross (SthUla), have some persistence 
(KalEntarasthEyi) and which are signified by words 
(Sabdanaip. samketavisaya) - are Vyafijana-ParySyas 
The Tiryak-sSmSnya indicating the features which 
appear m an individual of a class,fm a mode similar to 
the mode in which they appear m^the other individuals 
of Ae class is a Vyafijana-paryEya^The Tiryak-sSmSnya 
is thus a ParyEya And it goes without saying that the 
wAfff indicating the features, which distmgmsh an 
individual of a class from the other mdivi duals of the 
class, comes under the class of the PaiySya It is thus 
Clear that the SSmEnya and the Visesa are not 
21 
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Praniana-jjaya-iainShkOlmJaroh- VH, 12 13, 
I5®nfe u w 

yatha atmam sattva-cmtanye parasparam atyanla- 
prtbag bhTite liyadi . 12 

Translation: As for instance. (To consider 
that) In the soul Existence and consciousness are 
absolutely separate from (i.e.. unconnected with) eadi 
other etc., etc., (would be fallacious) 

Commentary* To consider that the Attributes 
(Dharma) of Existence and Consciousness inhere in 
^e Soul unconnected with each oflier; that the Sub- 
stance (dfiaimi) of a Thing and Substratum modified 
are independent of each other: or that the characteristic 
{dharma) of Happiness’ and the Being {dhamn) of 
self are distinct from each other, would be instances 
of the Naigamabhasa. 

It is to be noted that it is the Naiyajika and the 
Vai^esika systems of philosophy which commit this 
fallacy. 

TOHsir: u ?? »i 

samanya-matra-grahl paramardah sattigrahob 1 13 • 

Translation: The Generic or the Samgraha-naya 
takes account of the common or the general aspect 
only 

Commentary. The word. Saingraha. litaally 
TTtpifln«i the view -point which considers the mfim e 
particulanties as one identical aggregated whole, i.e , m 
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Charactiristics, Features or Attiibutes, (u) ideas of 
Substances oi of (ui) ideas of a Substance and of an 
Attribute, Chaiactenstic or Feature These are illus- 
trated below 

II c; n 

sac caitanyam atmaiilti dltaimayoh i 8 i 

Translation (In the statement) “In Soul, there 
is an ever-existing consciousness”, (We have an 
instance) of two characteristics (being signified m an 
Undistinguished way, holdmg up one as the chief and 
the other as its adjunct) 

Commentary Heie ‘consciousness’ and its ‘ever- 
existence’ are the two Charactenstics (dharma) Of 
these the former bemg used as a substantive appeals 
as the chief idea and the latter bemg used as an adjec- 
tive appears as an adjunct to it. The two Attnbutes, 
however, are conceived m a Non-Distmguished manner 
Hence m the given statement we get an mstance of the 
first Class of the Naigama Naya 

^ \\ \ \\ 

vastu paiydyavad diavyam iti dhatmmoh i 9 i 

Translation (In tlie statement) ‘A thmg is 
substratum, modified’ (we have an instance) of two 
substances (bemg sigmfied m an undistmguished way, 
holding up one as the chief and the other, as its adjunct). 

Commentary Here ‘thmg’ and ‘substratum 
modified’ are the two Substances (Dharmi) Suppose 
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PrarnSna-naya-tattYSloMiamrak VH, 16 , 17 , 18 
JRIT U U 

vf^varn ekam sad-avi^e^ad iti yatha { 16 i 

% 

Translation: For instance: The universe is 
one; for there is no difference ia the Being (of all 
things). 

Commentary: Evep' thing is cognised to be 
Existent in this resjpect, i.e , from the consideration of 
the fact of Existence, the mfinite number of objects 
maj' be said to be but one. 

ll U 

satiSdvaitmii svTkuivanah sakala-ridefSn nmca- 
ksanas tadabhasalj i 17 i 

Translation: The Fallacy in regard to this (i e , 
the Samgraha-Naya) consists m mamtaining the abso- 
lute identity of all beings and denying all the Parti- 
culanties. 

Commentary: The Samgraha Naya assumes a 
spirit of indifference to the Particularities, charactens- 
mg the individuals, and hxmg all attention, for the 
time being, on their Common Feature. The Samgraha 
Naya Fallacy on the contrary, asserts that the'Common 
Feature is alone real and that Particularities charactens- 
ing the Individuals are unreal. 

mi ? rt : 
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as the subordinate one The said Substance and the 
said Characteristic, however, are conceived m a Non- 
distinguished manner Hence in the given statement, 
we get an mstance of the third class of the Naigama 
Naya 

It should be observed here that in the statement 
under consideration it is impossible to say that both 
the Dharma (happiness) and the Dharmi (self) are 
equally promment in our thought It is because one 
of them IS conceived as the chief and the other, sub- 
ordinated to it that we say that we have an mstance of 
the Naigama Naya in the statement Where, however, 
an Object is perceived in which the Ideas of its Sub- 
stratum and the Modificabon (le, Charactensbc, 
Aspect or Attnbute) are equally prominent, the know- 
ledge that we have is Pramana and not Naya 


dhama-dvayadlnam mkanlika-pat thakyabhi-sanidhir 
naigamdbhdsah i 11 i 

Translation The Fallacy with regard to the 
Naigama consists m a tendenqr to absolutely separate 
the two Attnbutes etc 

Commentary. To coiisider the two Attnbutes m 
the first example, the two Substances m the second 
example or the Substance and the Attnbute m the 
third example, '.as absolutely separate and distmct 
from each other, would be a Fallacy, so far as the 
Non-disbnguished Naya is concerned 
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Generalities, the Apara Samgraha or the Non-ultimate 
Naya hxes its attention on these lesser Generalities, 
ne^ecting for the time b»ng the vanous individual 
modes localising these Generahties 



II II 




dharnwdhaimaka^a-kala-pudgala-jiva-dravyanwn 
aikyatn dravyatvabhedad tlySdn yathd i 20 i 

✓ 

Translation . For instance . Pnnciples of Motion 
and Rest (Dharma and Adharma), Space (Akas'a), 
Time (Kala), Matter (Pudgala), Soul (JIva) all these 
substances are one, because all of them have Sub- 
stantiality which IS identical and so on 


COMMENTARY’ All Substauces cogmsed are cog- 
nised to be Substances, m this respect, i.e , m view of 
this cogration of all of them bemg that of a substance, 
all the above-named six substances may be considered 
to be one In the same manner, a parfacular bemg, no 
matter, whether conscious or unconscious, is known 
\o be a Mode On this consideration all the vanous 
modes, i e , the particular beings of the world may e 
said to be one 


M(d«IHWWrd^l«irw^«IHW4r^rn: 

II H 

dravyatvadikam pratijSndnas tadvidesan nihnuvdnas 
tadabhasah \ 21 i 
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a homogeneous lump, as it were The Saipgrahanaya 
consists m reconciling the particular aspects of m- 
dmdual thmgs to their underlymg common Features 
and treating the former as a umty. When we have the 
Samgraha or the Genenc view-pomt we fix upon the 
Generalities, eg, Existence, Substantiality etc, the 
Generahties as devoid of the infimte Particulanties, 
characterising the thmgs ^ 

3nT5?nTf5R!5«T: It II 

ayam iibhayavikalpal} paio*paiaf ca i 14 i 

Translation* That is of two kinds, ultimate and 
Non-ultimate 

Commentary. These, le., the Para-Saingraha 
and the Apara-saipgraha are descnbed and illustrated 
below. 







ah^a-vi^esesvaudaslnyam bhajamanafy duddha- 
diavyam smimdtram abhmanyamamh paiah samgrahah 
I 15 I 


Translation The Ultimate or the Para-Saip- 
graha consists in assummg an attitude of indifference 
to the infimte Particulanties (of a thmg) and fi xing 
solely upon (its) barest substratum which is equal to 
pure Existence 


Commentary: This is illustrated below. 
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Translation- The Practical or the Vyavahara- 
naya is that view-pomt by which matters which are the 
objects of the Samgi^a-naya are systematicaDy 
divided. 

Commentary: The objects of the Saipgraha are 
such Generahties as Substantiahty etc The Practical 
standpomt, i.e, Vyavahara goes on dividing them 
methodically without denymg them ' - 

?T«IT U II 

yatha yat sat tad dfavyampotyayo vetyadib i 24 i 

I # 

Translation : As for instance - Whatever is Exis- 
tent is either a Substance {dravya) or a Mode {parySyd) 

, ' 

Commentary- In the above example an attempt 
IS made to classify the idea of Existence, which, as we 
have seen, is the object of the Ultimate, i.e , the Para- 
Saipgraha. Instances may also be given of the division 
of idoas which are the subject matter of the Non- 
ultimate, i.e., the Apara-Saipgraha These may be as 
follows. — (1) Whatever is a Substance is either a Soul 
or Matter etc., i.e , any of the six Substances mentioned 
before. (2) Whatever is a Mode is either Evolving 
(Kramabhavi) or Co-existent (Saha-bhavi). Proceeding 
further it may be said again * (3) A soul is either Emanci- 
pated or Un-emancipated, and (4) Whatever is an 
Evolving Mode consists either in Activity or in Passi- 
vity and so on 

w n 
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yatha saltaiva tattvam taial) pithagblmtanam vi^e- 
sanSm admdanat i 18 i 


Translation' As for instance, Pure Existence is 
the only reality, for, Particulanties apart from that are 
not apprehended 

Commentary' The above is the position of all 
the Advaita Schools as well as that of the Samkhya 
Philosophy The Advaita and the SSiiikhya systems 
thus mvalue Samgraha-Naya-fallacy The Advaita 
position IS opposed to the matters of our perception 
and connative pursuit 




diavyatvadlm avantaia-samanyam manvanas-lad- 
bhede^u gaja-nimlhkam ayalambamdnaf} punm apara- 
samgiahah i 19 i 


Translation: The Non-ultimate or the Apara- 
Samgraha consists m taking into consideration such 
non-ultimate Generalities as Substantiahty etc., and 
assuming an attitude of indifference to their various* 
modes 

Commentary The scope of' such SamSaya or 
Generality as Satta or pure Being is the widest possi- 
ble and accordmgly it is called the Maha-SarnSnya 
or ultimate Generality Generalities such as Dravyatva 
or Substantiahty etc , have withm their scope individuals 
lesser m number than those of the Maha-samanya and 
are cafled the Avantara Samanya or Non-ultmiate 



526 ' Pfaindna-najfa-tam'alpkSlankSta^ VII, 27,28,29. 

the Subtle (samabJw udha) and the Such-bke (eiw«- 
bhuta). 

Commentary : These ai e descnbed and lUuslrated 
below. 

stwhw: 

STW n H 

rju vaitamana-ksaijasthayhpaiyaya-ihatjain pta- 
dhanyatalj suUayann ahhtpiaya ijusTitrab i 28 i 

Translation: Hie Straightly-expiessed or the 
Rjusatia Naya consists in a tendency to fix on or 
emphasise only the Mode which is Straight, i e ', existent 
for the present. 

Commentary. Rju means straight, le, dearly 
manifest. The aspect of a thing as it is observed at a 
present given moment is always clear. The aspects of 
the thing as it was in the past or as it will be in the 
future cannot appear to be so clear The Rjusfltra is 
so called because it deab with that aspect of the thing 
which manifests itself at the present and is consequently 
Rju or clear Although the subject-matter of the 
• Straight-expressed is still a Dravya or Substance, it 
holds up the impermanent modes and aspects as 
matters of prmcipal interest. 

q«rr gtjrfSpW: (I W 

yatha sukha-vivai tab sampiaty astVyadih i 29 i 

Translation Foi instance. Now, there is pleasuie. 
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yah punat aparamaitlnkam diavyorpaiyaya^viblia- 
gam abbiptaiti sa vyavaharabhasab i 25 i 

Translation The Fallacy with regard to the 
Practical (i.e , the Vyavidiara Naya) consists in‘ a 
tendency to divide the Substances and the Modes into 
unreal sub-classes. 

Commentary To make imaginary divisions of a 
class-idea is the Fallacious Vyavahara. 

t 

trqr n n 

yatha cai vaka-daidanam i 26 i 

Translation As for mstance, the CarySka 
philosophy 

Commentary . The CarvSka or the Sophist demes 
the division of Substances mto Soul, Matter etc , which 
IS based on the PramSnas and calls it imaginar y He 
follows the way of ordinary men and supports their 
unreasonable classification of Substances into the four 
Material Elements Hence fais philosophy is vitiated 
by the Fallacy m regard to the Vyavahara Naya 

’CiqWcRxr II II 

paiyayaithikad catutdha rjusBiiab dabdab sama- 
bhitficOm evambhUtad ca i 27 i 

Translation . The Paiyayarthika is of four kinds : 
the Straight-expressed (rjusQUa), the Verbal (dabda). 
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vm ^ v r r ^ r gr 



yathS babliQva bhavati bhamyati sumetw ityadayo 
bhmna-kalal} dabda bhnmam evartham abhidadhati bJm- 
nakala-dabdatvat tadrk-siddhanya-dabdavad Uyadi \ 35 1 


Translation* For instance, m the expression, 
‘Sumeru Was, is, will be*, the words used m different 
Tenses refer to essentially different objects, because 
they are words used in different Tenses, like other 
words which refer to really different objects well, 
this way of thinking and similar ways of thinking 
(involve the Fallacy of the l^abda Naya). 

Commentary: Although the Verbs are used m 
different Tenses they refer to one and the same object 
so far as the substratum is concerned. To hold that 
they refer to essentially different objects because they 
are used in different Tenses is clearly a Fallacy. The 
ground of the Fallacy, here, agam, is its b^g opposed 
to the Pramanas. Other examples of the Sabda Naya 
Fallacy with reference to differences in Genders etc, 
may similarly be conceived. 

parySya-dabde^u nirukU-bhedena bhinnafn a) thaw 
abhirohem samabhnUdhab J 36 i 

Translation: The Subtle or the Samabhirfidha 
Naya consists n attiibutmg different meanings 
synonyms accordmg to their denvations 
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Commentary Thiougli the above expiession, 
only an evanescent Mode, viz. Pleasure consisting in 
momentary satisfaction is mainly mdicated while its 
support or substratum, the soul is not presented or put 
forward, owmg to its mdirectness. In other words, in 
the given mstances the substantial Reahty is ignored 
and a mode of it which persists for the present time 
only IS considered Anolhei instance would be, now 
there is Pam 

cRTfim: W \\ 

saivatlm diavyapalapl tadabhasalj < 30 i , 

Translation The Fallacy witli regaid to that 
(le, the Rjustltra Naya) consists in denying the 
Substance in toto 

Commentary To lay exclusive emphasis on the 
impermanent and the phenomenal aspect and to deny 
the substantial reahty mvolve the Fallacy with legard 
to the Rjustitra Naya 

11 \\ 

yatliS. tatliagata-matam i 31 i 

Translation As foi instance, the philosophy of 
the Tathagata 

Commentary The Tathagata (Buddha) holds the 
momentary modes as the only reahty and demes 
altogether the leahty of the permanent Substance 
which underlies the Modes and the reality of which is 
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5rs^ fRvnfsT^ f^- 

5155550 ^ W \\ W 

yathendralf dakrah purandara Uyadayafi, s'abda 
bhimjabhidheyd eva bhima-dabdaivat kmi-kwafiga-tiiia- 
figa-dabdavad ityadil} i 39 i 


Translation: As for instance (to maintain that) 
the words Indra, i^akra and Purandara etc , sigmfy 
really different objects, as they are different words, 
like the words Elephant, Deer, Horse etc 

5r53[RT Pi Phy I 

n Vo 11 

dabdanaiji svapravytli-nUmtta-bMtadcriyBmtam ar- 
thaip vacyatvenabhyupagacchann evaipblwtaJ} i 40 i 

Translation: The Such-hke or the Evambhuta 
Naya maintains that words signify those objects which 
have the activities denoted by them. 


Commentary: The ‘Subtle’ standpoint, as we 
have seen, calls the Lord of the Gods, Indra, no matter 
whether he rains or not, and a particular quadruM 
‘Go’ (Cow), no matter whether it moves or not. The 
Such-hke standpomt, on the other hand, would caU 
the Lord Indra only when he is actually rammg 
According to this Naya, all words have a d^amic 
significance. Thus a ‘Go’ is so called because it goes, 
an Asva (Horse) because it mov« fact; even “e 
quahtative expressions have a dyn^c f 

totheEvaipbhntaNaya. Thus a Sukla (white) thing is 



Prmana-iug^a-tattvalokSJanl^ah VII, 33, 34. S29 

be admitted where it is used m difiereut Genders as 
for mstance, in the word Tata (ordinarily meamng a 
nver-bank) which is sometimes used m the masculine 
Gender sometunes m the feminine Gender 

{tati) and sometunes in the neuter gender {tatam) The 
Sabda Naya similarly ascribes different senses to the 
Sansknt words, viz , to the word, signifymg, a wife, 
DSr^h (which is always used m the plural number) 
and the word Kalatram (which is always used m the 
smgular number) ‘Come’, ‘I think you will go m a 
car*, ‘You will not go’, ‘your father is gone’: in these 
expressions there is a differ^ce m the senses of the 
verbs due to difference m their persons The expres- 
sions, 'samti^thate' (meamng ‘joins’) and ^avatisthate' 
(meamng ‘resides’) illustrate how the different Prefixes 
'sartt and ‘ova’ cause difference m the meaning of the 
verb *sthS‘. 

tadbhedena tasya tarn eva samarthayamSnas tada- 
bMsah I 34 i 

Translation The Fallacy m regard to it (i.e., 
the Sabda-Naya) consists m maintaining a real differ- 
ence m objects m accordance with the difference m 
Tenses etc 

COMMENTARY' To conclude that, essentially dif- 
ferent objects are imphed from the fact of the expres- 
sions being used m different Tenses etc., would be 
committmg the Sabda Naya Fallacy, 


22 
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PramSna-nqya’tatti&oI^ankBrc^: vn, 43, 44. 


Translation: The Fallacy in regard to it (is 
the £vambhfLta-Naya) consists in refusing to give the 
object its usual name when it is not functioning. 

Commentary: It is one thing to emphasise for 
the time being the dynamic force of a word and another 
thing (i.e., a FaUaoO to refuse to call the object by its 
usual name on the ground that it is not actively dis- 
charging the fimction, indicated by the etymolo^ of 
die word. 

A c\ ^ ^ 

yatha vi^ista-cestd-^Bnyam ghatakltyani \astu m 

ghata-^abda-vacyaiti ghcBa'dabda-pravjitf-nimitta-bhBta- 
krlya-dUnyatvat pafavad ityadib i 43 i 

Translation: For instance: To hold that the 
thing called the ‘pitcher’ should not be so called when 
it is not doing the particular function indicated by die 
word, ‘pitcher’); because it is then devoid of the 
function indicated by the word, pitcher; like a clofli, 
and so on. 

Commentary: The above is a fallacy because it 
refuses to call a pitcher a pitcher when it is inactive 
Such a position is opposed to the Pramapas or forms 
of valid knowledge. 

ete?u catvSrali pratbame^rtha-m'rBpapa-prtnanat^S^ 
arthanayab i 4^ • 



Pran&na‘naya~tattvabkSlank&ra^ VII , 37, 38 S31 

Commentary: The ^abda Naya indicates that 
the object remains one and identical although diiSerent 
expressions (synonyms) are used. The Samabhirndha 
holds that different objects are expressed by different 
expressions (synonyms), neglecting for the time being, 
the substantial identity. 

V<R T r5Vg : W 

n n 

indondd mdiafi ^akanacchakraff pUidaraijat puran- 
dara ityddisu yathd i 37 i 

Translation For imtance: Indra is one who 
rams, ^akra is one who is potent: Purandara is one 
who penetrates into (enemy) aty; and so on 

Commentary : Although Indra, l^akra and Puran- 
dara are but synonyms for the lord of the Gods, 
different meanings are attnbuted to those synonyms, 
regardmg to their etymological derivations. 

i\ W 

paryaya-dhvcmlnam abhidheya-nanStvam eva kak^- 
kwvdnas tadabhasalj i 38 i 

Translation. The Fallacy m regard to it (le, 
the Samabhirudha Naya) consists m maintaining the 
difference in objects m accordance with the difference 
in synonyms 


Commentary : This is illustrated below 
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« SIW^I C«: 

?an^ u vc ti 

sadvi^e^a-prakajfakad vyavaharatalj sairigrahalf sam- 
astasat-samUhopadardakatvad bahu-visayali i 48 i 

Translation : The contents of the Generic which 
has within its view all the Existents aie fuller than 
those of the Practical which reveals only some modes 
of the Existents. 

cK4^i<R.sl4.lwfatCT - ci<5rgf- 

ircH4ri<Wl4: U H 

vaitamdna-vi^aydd rJusHtrdd vyavaharas irikak- 
vi^aySvalambitvad anafpait/ia^ i 49 i 

Translation. The scope of the Practical which 
has for its objects the things of the past, the present 
and the fiiture is wider than that of the Straight- 
expressed which considers the things of the present 
only 


II Ro II 

kalddi-bhedena bhimdrthopadardinab dabdad iju- 
sUtios tadviparita'vedakatvan mahSrthah i 50 i 

Traiklahon: The verbal signifies different objects 

in accordance with the dijQference in Tense etc , but fte 
‘Straight-Expressed’ indicates the opposite: hence, the 
scope of the latter is wider. 
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what has become ‘Sure’ (verified). Evenm such random 
and seemingly meanm^ess proper names as Devadatta, 
Yajfiadatta, the Evambhiita Naya would pick out the 
root, ‘Da’ (to give) and say that we have a dynamic 
significance there. Lastly, the Such-like standpoint 
■piamtams that in words signifying a combination of 
two or more things either externally connected 
{samyogi) or mtimately related {samav&yi) as for 
example Dan^ (one having a dub) or Visanl (an 
animal havmg horns) the dynamic idea of havmg or 
being IS promment. 

It should be observed, however, that the Such- 
like standpomt imputes such dynamic significance to a 
word, only as a matter of practice (yyavahara) and not 
as an absolute requirement (ni^^caya). 




yathendanam anubhavam mdiab dakandhiya- 
pmi^atah dahab pUidarcaja-piavrttcdl purandaa ity- 
ucyate \ 41 i 


Translation: As for instance; India is so called 
because he rams, i^akra is so called b^use he exercises 
power; Purandara is so called because he penetrates 
into the (enemy) city. 

W U 

knyWnm^tarp vastu dabda-vacyataya pratiksipams 
tu tadabhasab i 42 i 
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Pramaitfa-naya-tattvShkalankar<^: VIl, 54, 55 


Commentary: The Pramana considers an object 
in its entirety; Naya, in its particular aspect and part. 
Otherwise there is no difference between the Prama^ 
and the Naya. Hence die Naya like the PramEna, 
makes seven forms of statement regarding its object; 
and each of these statements begins with ‘SySt’, i.e , m 
some respects. 

pramaijavadasyaphalamvyavasthaparilyam i 54 i 

Translation: Its fruit also is to be determined 
in the same way as that of the PramSna. 

Commentary: Like that of the PramSna, the 
immediate Fruit of the Naya is the destruction of 
ignorance; so far as the particular aspect of a thmg is 
concerned. As regards its indirect Fruit, the Naya 
also like the Pramana generates a spirit for appropna- 
tion or a spirit for avoidance or a spirit of mdifferraice 
re^irding the particular aspect of the thing which is 
within its scope. Lastly, the Naya and its fruit are to 
be considered both as distinct (in some respects) from 
and identical (in some respects) with each other 

pramSta pratyak^Sdi-prasiddhci atmd i 55 i 

Translation: The subject of all forms of 
cognition is the self, as known by Direct Perception 

etc. 
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Translation' Of these the first four are object- 
Nayas as theu: natoie is to determine objects. 

5r5??PTr; u '€x u 

^e^as tu tiayaJfJabda-vacyaitha-goauataya ifabda- 
nayab i 45 i 

Translation ; The last three are ‘word-Nayas’ as 
they reveal the significations of Words. 

^ SPT: STf^ifhR:, qr: qft fa g ftw : 

M U 

pBrvab pBrvo nayah pracwa-gocaiab, pared} paras 
tu parmita-visayab i 46 i 

Translation: The contents of each preceding 
Naya are fuller and fuller and those of each succeeding 
one are more and more hmited. 

Commentary: This is expkmed below. 

)| Yvs u 

_ sanmatra-gocarat saTpgrahan naigamo bkSvabhava- 
bhUmkatvdd bbSma-vi^ayab i 47 i 

Translation: The contents of the Non-dis- 
tm^shed which has within its scope the Eastents as 
well as the Non-existents are fuller than those of the 
vrenenc which reveals only the Existents. 
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PrtmOiffa-^u^-tattvabHhnkSriA, VII, JJ. 


argue that consciousness is existent in the matenal 
Elements from before. The Pratyaksa or our direct 
perception does not show the existence of conscious- 
ness in the material Elements; because consciousness 
is something unsensuous and sensuous perception 
cannot yield anything which is unsensuous. The 
Carvakas moreover do not admit any form of percep- 
tion which is not sensuous. Nor can the CarvSkas say 
that the existence of consciousness m the matenal 
Elements from before, is proved by Anumana or 
inference For, the Carvakas do not admit the vahdity 
of inf erence as a source of knowledge The CarvSkas 
however, contend that they admit mferences which are 
of practical u tili ty, such as the inference of Fire from 
Smoke, and deny only those which deal with such 
supernatural matters as the heaven, the unseen power 
(apurvd) which generates in a next birth fruits of acts 
done in a present life etc. etc. The CarvSkas thus 
contend that inference estabhshes the existence of 
Consciousness in the material Elements from before 
they form a body. In cnticismg this contention of the 
Carvakas the Jamas point out that Consciousness, as 
admitted by the Carvakas to be existent in the mateiml 
Elements before they form the animal body be 
somethdng supersensous (alaukikd) the reality of whi 
the Carvakas can never admit The Jainas further 
point out that if the practical form of inference may 
prove the reality of such a supersensous thmg as 
consciousness, why, then the supeisensuous ftmg ® 
the heaven etc., also may be adimtted by the 
to be proved by the practical form of infereuM. ® 

It IS that the Carvaka theory that the material eleme^ 
when they form a (animal) body reveal or make explica 
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PramSna-ni^-tattvSlokSlatikSrh VII, 51, 52, 53 
STWcrf^: U K? U 

p} ati-paiyaya-^abcbim artha-bhedam abhy>satab sam- 
abhirudhac chabdas tadvipafyayanuyayitvat ptabhUta- 
vi^ayab i 51 i 

Translation: The scope of the ‘Subtle’ which 
tends to attnbute a dijOferent meaning to each of the 
synonyms is smaller than that of the Verbal which 
does qmte the different thmg 

pratiknyarp vibhmnam artham piatijananad evam- 
bhUtat scanabhirudhas tadmyathdi thasthapakatvan mahd- 
gocaafy I 52 i 

Translation' The Sudi-hke indicates different 

I 

objects m accordance with the difference m functionmg 
The Subtle does qmte the different thmg and its 
contents are consequently fuller than those of the 
former. 

U XX M 

naya-vakyam api svavisaye piavartamanarp viditt- 
piatisedhSbhyafp sqptabhanglm anuvrqiati i 53 i 

Translation: A Naya statement also m its 
apphcation to its object, foUows the law of the Seven- 
fold Predication, through affirmation and negation 
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Pram&ruhmya-tativSlokSlaiklh'ai.: VII, 55. 


objects which are already existent; rice, water etc. 
(even in their combination) cannot be said to reveal 
the intoxicating power because there is no evidence 
to show that this mtoxicating power is existent m 
them from before they combine into wine. Intoxicating 
power cannot thus be said to be exphcit or revealed 
Hence the example of the intoxicating power is in- 
competent to show how consciousness becomes ex- 
plicit. 

The Carvaka may turn round and contend that 
Consciousness is produced by the Material Elements. 
It may be urged, however, that if Consciousness is the 
outcome of the matenal Elements, it may well be con- 
ceived that the material Elements, even though un- 
combmed, would produce Consciousness The 
Carvakas contend, however, that Consciousness is not 
the direct product of the matenal Elements but that it 
is the product of the Body which is a combination of 
those Elements In criticism of this Carvaka conten- 
tion, it is asked: Does that Body as a whole produce 
consciousness or do its various parts produce if^ The 
first of the alternative positions is untenable, inas- 
much as that would lead to the absurd position that 
one should lose consciousness and die if a finger omy 
of his IS cut off. The Carvaka cannot avoid the difiSculty 
by saying that the severance of a part of the Body ne 
not cause one’s death, for, m that case, his opponent 
may urge that the severance of one’s head froin one s 
Body need not cause his death. Nor can the Ca^a a 
Tpaintam that each part of the Body produces on 
smousness, for, m that case there would be pro^^o 
many consciousnesses in a Body, can, then the a 
urge that although the Body consists of many pans, 
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Commentary: The subject of all knowledge is 
the soul, called the Atma m Indian Philosophy. It is 
so called because it always goes through (atati) one 
or other of its vanous modes (paryayas) The existence 
of the soul is proved by the Pramanas both Pratyaksa 
(direct) and Paroksa (indirect) accordmg to the Jaina 
school. 

The Carvaka philosopheis deny the existence of 
a permanent conscious soul and argue as follows: — 
Earth, Water, Fire and Air are the four pnmordial 
principles: when these principles combine in a peculiar 
way, so as to form a (animal) body, they produce 
consciousness, there is no permanent Soul which 
persists through the vanous births and re-births They 
quote Brhaspati as saymg; “Earth, Water, Fire and 
Air are the first and fundamental principles: their 
combmations are the (animal) body, the objects (of 
the senses) and the senses; consciousness is their 
outcome” In the said material Elements taken in- 
dividually no consciousness is found but they reveal 
or make expUcit consciousness in their combination 
Rice etc , do not show any Intoxicating power in them 
at first, but when they ferment and become wine, 
they give mdication of an mtoxicatmg power, in the 
same way the above-mentioned Elements reveal con- 
sciousness. 

The Jaina pholosophers cnticise the Carvaka 
position in the following way. That which is existent 
from before can alone be revealed or made explicit 
If the matenal Elements when they form a body 
reveal or make exphdt consciousness, consciousness 
must be supposed to be existent in the material Ele- 
ments from before The Carvakas however, cannot 
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PramSM-mgm‘tattvalokSlaiikSrah: VII, S5. 


that these modifications in the wood do not disappear 
from It with the disappearance of the fire but persist. 
The CSrvaka thereby contends that although Phlegm 
etc , may be harmomsed m a dead body, death created 
by their disturbance does not subside from the dead 
body. To this contention of the Carvaka, the Jama 
answer is as follows* Expenence shows that some 
disorders are curable; (e.g., the liquidness caused in 
gold by fire subsides when fire is removed from it) 
while some are incurable All disorders caused by 
Phlegm etc , are curable; ofiierwise the Medical Service 
would be useless. Deatili (and the consequent loss of 
Consciousness) is due after all to a disorder like 
weakness etc , caused by the disharmony of Phlegm 
accordmg to the CSrvakas so that there is no reason 
why death (and the consequent) loss of Consdousness 
like any other diseases of the Body should not be 
curable. TTie Carvakas point out that by means of 
medical treatment disorders hke weakness are found 
to be cured, but that death is never found to be curable; 
that this shows that death is a disorder which is not 
curable. The Jainas urge in reply that a disorder in 
the body is the effect of the disharmony among Phlegm 
etc , this bodily disharmony by itself is never mcurable; 
so that, after all, disorders are curable, a disorder 
becomes mcurable for various reasons, e.g., when 
proper medicines are noLprocured and so on is 
corroborated by the fact that one person dies of one 
disease while another person is cured of the very 
same disease, what does this show? This shows t 
diseases which are disorders caused by the disharmony 
of Phlegm', etc. are curable and that these disor^s 
become mcurable when other causes mtervene. 
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Consdousness, is untenable, i e , incapable of being 
proved by the Carvakas Nor is the position maintain- 
able that Consciousness which is not found in tlie 
material Elements taken mdmdually, may be revealed 
or made exphcit by those Elements when they combine 
to form a body, just hke the mtoxicating power which 
although It IS not found m rice etc. may be found in 
their combmation In cnticismg the contention of the 
carvakas, the Jamas ask.— What is the mtoxicatmg 
power? Does it consist m the nature or essence of the 
thing formmg wme which has the mtoxicatmg power 
or IS It some super-sensuous power The first cannot 
be the case for if the mtoxicatmg power be the nature 
of nee, water etc. then these t.hin5 R even when un- 
combmed should possess the mtoxicatmg power If 
on the other hand you say that the mtoxicatmg power 
IS something supersensuous, you cannot prove its * 
existence or emergence at any time, because any 
Pramana which is to prove it and which is not Pratyaksa 
IS madmissible accorfmg to you (the CarvSka). The 
carvakas urge that the Jama objection to their theory 
IS unsound because the Jainas themselves admit that 
the mtoxicatmg power becomes exphcit when nee, 
water, etc are combmed The Jaina answer is that all 
that the Jama theory imphes is that the mtoxicatmg 
power IS somethmg generated by rice etc at the time 
of their combmation just as a pitcher is something 
produced by mud, the stick, the potter etc. m their 
combmed activity The Jainas do not admit that the 
mtoxicatmg power becomes explicit To become 
exphcit means to become perceptible, a thmg which 
becomes exphcit is accordmgly supposed to be exist- 
ing even before it becomes exphcit A hght reveals the 
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Otherwise deeply engrossed in the thought of something 
else. Unconsciousness etc., however, which follow m 
persons' not so deeply engrossed, are due to nervous- 
ness arising from the sight of the blood-flow and not 
to any derangement in the body, just hke the uncon- 
sciousness which follows the fearful sight of the blood 
flowing from another person’s body or the apprehen- 
sion of a tiger nearby. Even if we admit that Un- 
consciousness is due to a derangement of the Body, it 
does not follow necessarily that the Body is the Matenal 
cause of Consciousness. The fact that a particular 
state of Consciousness (here unconsciousness) follows 
a certam state of the Body, proves only that the latter 
is only an attendant cause {sahakmi-karcnta) of Con- 
sciousness. Fire melts Gold: — this shows not that the 
Fire is the Material cause of Gold, but that the Fire is 
only the attendant cause of melting. The modifications 
in the Body are thus not essentially connected with the 
modifications in Consciousness. It can be shown 
similarly that modifications m Consciousness have no 
corresponding modifications in the Body; Gladness, 
sorrow, swoon, sleep, fear, grief, erudition etc are 
states of Conscriousness; these have no corresponding 
changes in the Body. Hence the Body can on no account 
be looked upon as the Material cause of Conscious- 
ness Another characteristic of a material cause is that 
the Cause increasing, the effect increases. The quantity 
of Thread, for example, increasing, the quantity of 
Cloth mcreases and hence the former is the Matenal 
cause of the latter. But this cannot be said of me 
Body with regard to Consciousness. Some of the sea 
fishes have very large bodies; but they have very htue 
intelhgence; some of the very lean persons are charac- 
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there is a unitary principle underlying them and that 
this umtary principle accounts for the growth of one 
consciousness m one Body The Jama thmkers point 
out that this theory of the umtary Prmciple under- 
lymg the parts of a Body contradicts the Carvaka 
standpoint accordmg to which, the body is only a 
(loose) collection of parts To admit the umtary 
pimaple is to contradict the Carvaka position and to 
subscnbe to die Aksapada theory of the Avayain 
Further to suppose Consciousness as the product of 
the Body raises another difficulty. At the tune of 
death, the Body remams intact; why is it, then that 
there is no Consciousness m a dead body? If it be 
said that Consciousness is not produced m a dead 
Body because a disorder is caused m it by the dis- 
hannony of Phlegm etc , the answer is that this is not 
the case The Phlegm etc , are harmomsed in a dead 
body and hence a dead body is really cured of all 
diseases and ailments, as is clearly mamfest from the 
(authoritative medical) statement, “the harmonisation 
of these (Phlegm etc) is health; their increase or 
decrease brmgs about ill health ” The fact that Phlegm 
etc are harmomsed m a dead Body is apparent from 
the fact that fever etc are found to have subsided 
from It. If the Carvaka posibon were correct, a dead 
Body which, as shown above, is free from all dis- 
orders ought to have Consciousness The Carvakas 
may urge here. It may be that those factors which 
cause disorders in a Body subside at the time of death 
but that does not necessanly show that the disorders 
caused by those factors subside with the subsidence 
of those factors; fire, for example, causes many modi- 
fications m a log of wood, but it is well known to all 
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any of these» becoming flie Material cause of any of 
the rest (But the production of Consciousness which 
is something immaterial from Material Elements can 
in no way be proved). Thus it is that Consdousness 
is not produced by the Elements. 

The further contention of the Carvakas is that 
knowledge is found to be concomitant with Matter. 
For example, it is found that when a person has good 
food and drink, there is good knowledge. When a 
child’s body is purified by BrShmi Ghee, the child 
becomes possessed of excellent wisdom. In rainy 
season, filthy worms are generated by sweat etc. All 
these facts show that consdousness is generated from 
Matter. This contention of the CSrvSkas also is not 
sound. The body is the seat of Energy, the senses etc. 
When the Body is properly nourished, the saisw also 
are nourished thereby and their objects are more 
clearly perceived and cognised thereby. This explains 
the goodness of knowledge due to good food and drink 
and to the application of Brahml Ghee. Next, it is to 
be noted that the Body is but ‘the Instrument of 
experience’ (bliogayatand) for the soul. It is the Soul 
that assumes the Body for the purpose of feehng the 
effects of its acts. The example of filthy w'orms does 
not show that Matter generates Consciousness: it 
shows how the souls drat did bad acts assume filthy 
bodies to expenence the consequences of their bad 

acts. _ , 

Are there any evidence for the existence of tne 
soul? Yes, the soul is dhecfly perceived (pra^oki^) 
in such forms of self-consciousness as ‘I am happy 
‘I am sorry’ etc. These forms of self-consdoume^ are 
not fallacious; for, there is nothing to contradict them. 
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Carvakas attribute death to a disorder arising from the 
disharmony of Phlegm etc. The position is not correct. 
The disorder which is death would not have been 
mcurable if it were due to the said physiological 
disharmony alone. Death is an mcurable disorder, 
because Karma bnngmg about the termination of the 
life of the suffenng person mtervanes. And the mterven- 
tion of Karma is possible only if there is a soul to which 
the death-causmg Karma attaches itself and which has 
re-mcamated itself after a pre-existence. Proceeding 
further with the Qirvaka contention, the question is: 
Is the body an attendant cause (sahal^i katana) or the 
matenal cause (upadSna-cause) m the production of 
consciousness If the body be said to be an attendant 
cause (condition), what should be the substratum (the 
matenal cause) of conciousness? The Carvakas do 
not admit any substance besides the matenal elements. 
An effect is never perceived which is without a cause. 
So, the carvakas are bound to admit a cause for 
consciousness, a cause which is other than the mafftrial 
elements, and this means that a particular mode of 
consciousness anses from the soul, attended with a 
Body. Nor can it be contended that the body is the 
material cause of consciousness The mate rial cause 
and Its effects are such that one is modified on the 
modification of the other. Thread and cloth are such a 
cause and an effect respectively; because on the thread 
becommg blue the cloth becomes blue, and on the 
cloth becoming blue the thread becomes blue Such a 
relationship does not subsist between the body and 
consciousness Such changes on the body as are due 
to weapon-strokes upon it have no corresponding 
effects on the flow of consciousness if the person is 
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their matters are concerned. When we say ‘My Body’, 
we do perceive the existence of the Soul presi^g over 
the Body. In the case of the Consciousness, ‘My soul’, 
there is no other consciousness besides the conscious- 
ness of the soul. The expression ‘My’ soul really 


signifies only the self-consciousness, i.e., the conscious- 
ness that ‘I (The soul) am’ and is used for the puipose 
of distinguishing one’s own self from that of the other 
people and convincing diose other people of that 
distinction. The body which is distmct from the soul 
may no doubt be often identified with the Soul, but 
this does not mean that the Body is the Soul. It often 


appears that a person in referring to his servant who 
is very intimate with him says ‘I’; in the s^e maimer, 
one may refer to his Body which is undoubtedly very 
intimate with his self as ‘T. But the Body remains as 
distinct from one’s real self, the soul, as ever It is 
thus that if m the consciousness, ‘My soul’, you isolate 
‘My’ from ‘Soul’, the isolation or the distmction would 
be wrong. ‘My’ and ‘Soul’ in the apprdiension, ‘My 
soul’ are inseparable and always to be identified Even 
^ RRiinriing though not admitting, that identification is 
fallacious, what about the consciousness of the form, 
‘My Body’? In the case of the consciousness, ‘My 
Body’ the two elements, ‘My’ and ‘Body’ are always 
clearly distinguishable, the former refers to the sold 
which presides over the latter and the latter is perceiw 
as something subservient to it. Hence it is that e 
Pratyaksa or direct perception (self-consciousness) 
proves the reahty of the soul. It may be asked 
what form is the soul directly perceived? In 
this question, the Jama thinkers ask:— In what fom 
are the mternal perceptions, e. g.. Pleasure etc. na 
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tensed by excellent wisdom. In the next place, the 
Carv^ka may contend that as a child u found to 
advance in mtelhgence with the growth and the develop- 
ment of his Body, the Body must be supposed to be 
the Material cause of Consciousness (mtelhgence) The 
Jamas pomt out that it shows rather that the Body is 
only the Attendant cause (condition) Pounng of 
water mcreases the growth of a sioot, but Water is not 
for that reason, the Material cause of the Shoot* it is 
only an Attendant condition. If the Body were the 
Matenal cause of Consciousness, every mcrease m the 
Body would have been followed by a proportionate 
mcrease m Consaousness; but this is nobody’s ex- 
penence Another charactensbc of the Matenal cause 
IS that It emerges mto new forms after leavmg its old 
form But this also does not apply m the case of the 
Body For, while the vaned states of Consaousness 
nse one after the other, the Body contmues to lemam 
the self-same Hence the Body cannot be said to be 
the Matenal cause of Consaousness The fact is that 
just as Fire is generated from nothmg but Fire latent 
m fuel etc , Consciousness is generated out of some 
latent consciousness, and this is admittmg the reahty 
and existence of the soul m different words The 
Carvakas may contend that Fire is seen to generate 
from gross fuel (which is a mode of the Earth Element) 
and not from anything mvisible and latent. But such 
an argument is clearly suiadal For, it shows that the 
Carvaka doctrme of the Four (mdependent) Elements 
is untenable and that the Jama doctnne of one ultimate 
Element (pudgala) is true According to the Jama 
theory. Fire, Water, Air and Earth are all essentially 
but one, viz , Pudgala or Matter and this fact explains 
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to be the essential characteristic of Body or of a sensed 
■organ or a Material Object; because, a Body, a sense 
organ or a Material Object is characterised % a form 
and each of them is made up of Matenal Elements: 
accordin^y. Consciousness cannot be ascribed to the 
Body etc. Thus, the gjven Hetu is not ‘unproved’ 
.either m its Viiesya or m its Vi^esana. Put in simple 
language, the argument is this’ Units of Consraous- 
ness are effects, as they emerge from time to time. All 
effects must have a substratum or support What, 
then IS the substratum for the units of Consciousness 
Material elements or Bodies cannot be the substratum; 
for, these are gross and have forms and cannot be 
essentially connected with Consciousness which has no 
forms. Accordmgly, we are compelled to posit some- 
thing else, i.e., the soul as the substratum for conscious- 
ness. Besides, it recedes from, i.e., is essentially un- 
conected with the Dissimilar Abode (i.e., phenomena 
which are located in such Loci as the Body etc.) from 
Form etc which are found in Body etc. and from such 
facts as the fact of being a Body; accordin^y, the Hetu is 
neither VyabhicSii (variable) nor Viruddha (opposed). 
All this shows that the Hetu m the given argument is 
free from all faults and the given argument conclusive- 
ly shows that the existence of the Soul can be a matter 
of valid Inference 

The Agama or the unimpeachable authonta^ 
texts also establish the real existence of the Soid. ® 
tiav e for example such texts as “the JIva (i e. the so ) 
■is characterized by the faculty of (i e. cogm- 

tion)** 

The validity of the Anumana and the Agama as 
.correct sources of knowledge has already been prove , 
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or explain them away. These are direct perceptions 
(pratyaksa) and are not due to any syllogistic reason- 
ing etc We do not get these forms of expenence 
throng the mediation of any other expenence. These 
are clear and are accordmgiy Pratyak^. These direct 
forms of Sdf-consciousness pomt mward and prove 
the existence of the Soul. It may be contended that 
Self-consciousness does not prove the reahty of the 
Soul; that it refers to a coiporeal substance; that self- 
consdousness is of the form T am fat* or T am thm’ 
etc , that the soul of course cannot be said to be fat 
or thin and that as such, our self-consdousness instead 
of provmg the reality of the soul means really the 
experience of our Body, which alone is either fat or 
thin To this contention of the Carvakas the J ama. 
answer is that even the forms of self-consciousness, T 
am thm’ or T am fat’ do prove the reahty of the Soul. 
These prove the existence of the Soul attended with a 
Body which is fat or thm etc If from the Conscious- 
ness, T am thm’ or ‘I am fat’, the element of self be 
eliminated the consdousness means nothmg and is 
false As a matter of fact, we have often the apprehen- 
sion, ‘My body is thin’ or ‘My body is fat*. The experi- 
ence ‘My’ refers to the Soul to which the Body is an 
adjunct The CSrvakas may contend* We do also say 
‘My’ soul We do not mean, of course, that the word, 
‘My’ refers to another soul transcending the soul, so 
conscriousness of the form ‘My’ body does no more 
prove the existence of a soul than the conscriousness, 
‘My’ soul proves the existence of anoflier transcend- 
ing substance. The answer to the Carvaka contention 
is that the two forms of consciousness viz. ‘My Body’ 
and ‘My soul’ are clearly distinguishable so far as 
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two different senes (like the two experiences of two 
different persons) one cannot certainly revive die other 
because the prior idea in this case is not causally 
connected with the subsequent idea. On the contraiy 
in the case of two ideas belon^g to one and the same 
series, they are causally connected and hence the revival 
of the prior idea by the subsequent idea is possible. 
The Jaina Philosophers contend that the case of the 
two ideas belonging to the same senes is no better 
than the case of the two ideas belon^g to two differ- 
ent series. Two ideas may be causally connected, still 
they may be different ffom each other so much so, 
that the revival of the one, by the other is an impossi- 
bility. Further, there is no rule that if tu'o ideas be 
causally related, the prior idea would be revived by 
the subsequent. It cannot be said that if one idea is 
the effect of the other, the former must revive the 
latter nor that if one idea is not revived by another the 
latter cannot be caused by the former. In the next 
place, it should also be noted that ff the Effect-idea, 
althou^ diff erent from the Cause-idea, must revive 
the Cause-idea, the contents of a disdple’s mind should 
revive the contents of the teacher’s mind. The Budhist 
thinkers contend that this is impossible because the 
disciple’s knowledge and the teacher’s knowledge are 
two different Series. The Jaina philosophers pomt out 
that this Buddhist doctrine of the Series {sanitand) is 
weak. Is the Series identical with the Moments (le., 
particular points) of Consciousness? If so, nothing 
is gamed by invoking it, for the so called Senes or 
Santana is but a particukm moment of consciousness 
If the Series be supposed to be different from the parti- 
culars, the question is: Is this difference real or appar- 
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If you say that a feeling of Joy etc are the characteris- 
tic of pleasure etc, we say that the soul as it appears 
m the direct perception, is the support or substratum 
of all our mtermal perceptions. It has been said: 
Pleasure etc. are not perceived in and by themselves 
alone, there is the consciousness of the self as the 
Feeler, always mvolved m them; and this proves the 
soul. There is no consciousness of the form, ‘this is 
pleasure’ like that of the form, ‘this is a pitcher’ ; such 
consciousness is always of the form ‘I have pleasure^ 
and does consequently reveal the soul. 

The Jamas go on showmg how AnumSna (Infer- 
ence) also proves the real existence of the soul They 
develop their argument as follows — ‘Consciousness 
has for its substantial locus somethmg which is differ- 
ent from Body etc.; because owmg to the contradic- 
tion attachmg to the supposition of its bemg there 
(i e m havmg Body etc as its substantial locus) its 
character as an effect cannot be otherwise explained 
It IS to be observed that the Hetu m this argument has 
two parts, VIZ (1) the character of consciousness as an 
Effect,’ (this part of the Hetu is called the Visesya or 
the Substantive) and (2) the supposition that ‘consa- 
ousness has for its substantial locus Body etc bemg 
opposed to facts of expenence’ (this part of the Hetu 
IS called the Vi^esana or the Subsidiary). Now m order 
that the Hetu in the given argument may be a vahd one, 
none of these parts should be unproved The Jamas 
show that the Vi^esya is not unproved. Each unit in 
the conscious flow, e g , the cogmtion of cloth, the 
cognition of a pot etc etc is an impermanent 
emergent mode and as such is an effect The Vifesapa 
also IS not unproved. Consciousness cannot be said 
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they should not agree that the disdple's ideas and fbe 
teacber*s ideas fonn but one series. For certainh', the 
disciple's ideas and the teacheris ideas, bring ideas, are 
of the same class and there is the causal relationship 
between the tvi'o sets of ideas. And tilie result of the 
Buddhist SantSna theory would be that just as a parti- 
cular idea in a disdple's mind, although sundered 
from another idea is held to be capable of revivmg it, 
because the two ideas are indirectly (causally) connec- 
ted, in the same manner and for the same reason, the 
ideas in a disdple’s mind must also revive the ideas of 
the teacher's mind. The meaning is that if by Santana 
is meant two phenomena which belong to the same 
cfqs s and which are causaOy connected and that if as 
according to the Buddhists, one idea of die Santana is 
capable of reviving another idea of it, then we are led 
to the absurd position, viz., that an idea in a disdple’s 
mind can revive an idea of ^e teacher’s mind because) 
the disdple’s idea and the teacher’s idea belong to the 
same SantSna, being ideas and bring causally connec- 
ted with each other. 

The Jaina’s go on showing how the Buddhist 
theory of die Santana leads to other absurdities. A 
Santana, as pointed out above, is the Effect winm 
arises from a Cause of a dass similar to that of the 
former. In this view of the matter, a Buddhist cannot 
call a particular mass of smoke or a particular sou^, 
a san/afia because that particular smoke or 
cular sound does not appear to have generate from 
another mass of smoke or from another sound, 
the result is diat a particular mass of smoke or a pa^ 
cular sound, percdved at a certain time, must he 
to be no Santlua, i.e., must be held to be uncaused. 
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SO that it can safely be said that the soul is a real exis- 
tent substance 

The Buddhist theory on the contrary is that the 
soul IS nothing but the series (Parampara) of the 
successive moments of consciousness. The Jainas con- 
tend that such a theory of the soul makes recollection 
(smaratja) and conception (pratyabhijM) impossible. A 
subsequent experience cannot revive the idea of an 
object which was experienced before, if the Buddhist 
theory is accepted for there bemg no unifying reality 
underlymg and persisting throu^ both (die antecedent 
and the subsequent) ideas, they are as good as belong- 
mg to two different series (samtana). An object, per- 
ceived by one person cannot be recollected by another 
person; this is obvious, for, otherwise, if an object is 
known by one sohtary person, it will be remembered 
by all persons. If the Buddhist theory be correct and 
one idea be self-complete and self-subsistent without 
bemg related to another idea through the soul under- 
lymg both, then the two antecedent and subsequent 
ideas are really two different ideas like the eiqienences 
of two different persons and as such it would be im- 
possible for any subsequent idea to revive the antece- 
dent one Recollection would thus be impossible. 
And if Recollection be impossible Conception would 
also be impossible. Conception, as shown before, is 
dependent on Perception and Recollection. On the 
subsequent perception of an object, the tendency to 
recollect (saipskara) is moved, so to say, and the 
person conceives ‘this is that’. So, if accon&g to the 
Buddhist doctrine. Recollection is impossible, con- 
ception is likewise impossible. In defence of their posi- 
tion, the Budhists point out. If two ideas belong to 
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existence be possible in the Buddhist theoi}', it cannot 
avoid the di£5culties of akrtabhyagama (experiencing 
the fruits of what is done) and of krta-proQosa (not 
experiencing the fruits of what is done). For, the con- 
sciousness \\ith or in which one does somediiiig (e.g. 
worshipping the sacred shrine) is annihilated totall}' m 
the next moment, so that the effect of doing that good 
act is not expenenced by flie doer: and rinularly, when 
somethingis experienced, it cannot be said to be experi- 
enced b} one w'ho did the act, of which that something 
was the effect. To this charge, the Buddhists replj’ as 
follows : The Relationship of Cause and Effectis the ali- 
determioing law'; the consciousness as of &e cause and 
the consciousness as of the Effect, all these moments of 
consciousnesses are linked up in a beginnin^ess chain. 
In that chain or flow of the consdous Series, particular 
moments of consciousness are bound up as causes and 
efiects of each other. This flow of the conscious 
Series is called the Santana. All our practical notions 
regarding some moments of consdousness b^g the 
Cause and some moments of consdousness being the 
Effect are determined by this consdous Series or &e 
SantSna. And in this connection the Buddhists point 
out the difficulties of adnoitting a permanent Soul. 
Does this permanmit Soul, ask the Buddhists, under^ 
any change when it ej^eriences pleasure or pain? R 
it does, then it is impermanent like sldn etc. If on the 
other hand, the Soul is absolutely unaff^^ by me 
inflow of pleasure or pain how can we talk of its expsa- 
endng the fruits of its actions in the form of pleasure or 
pain? In other w'ords, if pleasure or pain f not 
touch the Soul at all, an act becomes devoid oi 
fruit; for, an Act and its fruit are alwaj’s wufh lefa^ 

to thdr actual experiences. The Buddhists preach that 
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ent? If the difference be not real the objection just 
noted holds good If, on the other hand, the Senes be 
held to be essentially different from the Particulars, a 
question anses Is the senes evanescent or is it a 
permanent Reality ’’ If the Series be said to be moment- 
tary, it is as good as the particulars and the case is no 
way improved thereby If, on the contrary, You say 
that the Senes is a permanent Reality well, this is 
admittmg the reahty of the Soul in different words. 

The Buddhists contend that by SantSna or Series 
they mean the Relationship of Cause and Effect {katya- 
kSfaua-bhava) in which one of the relate is the Upa- 
dSna (i e., material or ground) and the other is the 
UpSdeya (i.e,, effect or consequent). The Jamas pomt 
out that unless there is the essential and unconditional 
connection between two phenomena, it is impossible 
to determine what is the Upadana of what. If the 
Buddhist attempt to avoid the difficulty by saying that 
the Upadana is that which produces the Santana, it, 
may at once be pomted out that their position mvolves 
the fallacy of ‘Mutual Dependance’ The causahty of 
the Upadana consists m &e fact of its producmg the 
Santana and the Santana-hood consists m its bemg 
produced by the Upadana. It may be urged in this 
connection that ordmanly people understand by San- 
tana, something which is caused by another tbm g 
similar to or of the same class vith it For example, by 
a Brahmana Santana, one means the son (le, the 
begotten) of a Brahmana. Similarly, by a ^abda- 
santana a sound is meant which arises from another 
sound, by a Pradipa-santana, a Light is meant which 
IS produced from another Li^t Now if the Buddhists 
also mean this by Santana, it is difficult to see why 
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his happiness m the next life? How is it possible for 
conscious worldly being of momentary duration to be 
a basis for the happy existence in future which is 
really the existance of a different and subsequent cons- 
cious being? Unhappy Devadatta is never found to 
work for the happiness of Yajiiadatta. Misery of a 
moment is but momentary, it is annihilated with the 
termmation of that moment; why should then an 
unhappy being work for securing future pleasure*^ 
Lastly, the Jamas point out that the SantSna has 
already been shown to be nothmg real. They contend 
that if the Buddhists hold that the SantSna is something 
real, then this would be admitting the reahty of the 
Soul in different words. 

caitanyc-svaiupaf) pcnvjanil katta sak^dbhokta 
svade/ia-pan’maijal} piaiik^etiam bhimali paudgahka- 
drsfavajiul cdyam i 56 i 

Translation: That (i.e., the Soul) is essenh^y 
consciousness; undergoes modifications; is a doer (of 
acts); is the direct enjoyer (of the fnuts of its acts); k 
of the same extent as its body; is different in each indi- 
vidual and bemg attached to material elements has 
births and rebnths. 

Commentary: The above are the charactenstics 
of the Soul. 

The Soul consists m consciousness and consciou 
ness is cogmtion of afi things having fonns or no 
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Proceeding m this line, one may similarly urge that the 
Buddhists are to hold that the power of cogmtion in a 
foetus IS an Uncaused phenomenon These are views 
which even the Buddhists cannot admit Accordmgly 
they contend that smoke and sound are not Uncaused 
phenomena, inasmuch as they have their causes which 
(may not be of the same class with them but which) are 
different from them {vijaHya-upadana) The Jamas 
contend that this theory wdl not help the Buddhists, 
because one may then hold that the power of cogni- 
tion m the foetus is generated by the body of the foetus 
(a purely matenahstic position, which the Buddhists do 
not accept). The Buddhists mamtam that the power of 
cognition m a foetus is a SantSna and not an Uncaused 
phenomena masmuch as it is caused by the previous 
ante-natal cogmtion The Jainas pomt out that an 
Unperceived something cannot be the cause of some- 
thmg perceived Ante-natal cogmtion bemg some Un- 
perceived phenomena cannot be the cause of the cogm- 
tion m the foetus, for, otherwise, one proceedmg in the 
same Ime may as well urge that a particular mass of 
smoke or a particular sound has a begmmngless chain 
of causes behmd it(m Unperceived smokes and sounds) 
Hence it is that the Buddhists cannot say that know- 
ledge or idea is always caused by a previous know- 
ledge or a previous idea Hie result of this position for 
the Buddhists is that they would be unable to consistent- 
ly explain Recollection or revival of the previous idea 
by a present one 

It should be noted m this connection that, as mdi- 
cated above, the Buddhists beheve in previous and 
ante-natal existence But how is it possible, if there be 
no Soul which has that existence? Even if ante-natal 
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attached to tlie Soul alone and not to the Sky. The 
Nyaya thinkers defend their position against this cnti- 
cism in the following way. One has the experience that 
theie IS curd in a Pot; this, i.e , the experience of some- 
thing contained in some contamei’ (ibedam) justifies 
him in holding that the Curd is contained- in {samyoga, 
joined with) the Pot and in nothing else, exactly, m 
the same manner, it may be contended that consdou- 
ness IS found m me and that this expenence (of some- 
tlung contained in some container) ‘ihedcftn' Justifies 
us in mamtaimng that consciousness is intimately con- 
nected with the Soul and not with any other Substance 
e.g. the Sky. The Jainas set aside this Naiyayika view 
by urging that considering the fact that the Sky is 
similai to the Soul m its essential unconsdousness the 
NaiySyikas fail to assert any special reason for the 
Sold (and not the Sky) being joined to consciousness. 
The Naiyayikas reply that if the expenence of ihedam 
of somethmg contained in some contamer be not 
accepted as suffident proof of there being an mtimate 
relationship, there would be very serious difficulties. A 
form, for example, is found in a solid matter; does not 
this expenence justify us in holding that a Form is 
‘mtimately connected’ with a solid thing alone? Can 
we say that inspite of this experience one might as well 
hold that a form is not intimately connected with a 
solid thmg or that a Form is mtimately connected with 
the Sky, just as it is so connected with a sohd thing? 
It IS this expenence which reveals to us the relation- 
ship between phenomena The Jainas affirm that this 
is exactly the difficulty in the way of the NaiySyikas. 
The Naiyayikas’ fundamental position is that Form 
does not constitute the essence of solid things Once 
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at the very outset one should give up the behef in a 
persisting Soul; this would destroy his ideas about 'I’ 
and ‘Mine’ and would estabhsh lum in the behefs, ‘I 
am not’ , ‘There is nothing nune’ The annihilation of 
the ideas of ‘I’ and ‘Mme’ ultunately bring one to the 
door of the Nirvana or Absolute Extmction. The 
Nirvana is the final goal of all persons and a behef in 
the non-existence of the soul is the way to it The 
Jamas criticise the above doctrme of the Buddhists in 
the fpUowmg way The Santana is said to be a flow of 
Moments related as causes and effects; how can it be 
a deterrmner of that relation Then again, what the 
Buddhists have urged against the doctnne of the Soul 
does not really touch the Jama position. The Jainas 
do admit that the soul m some respects is imperma- 
nent, so that the Buddhist objection on the ground 
that if the Soul is affected by pleasure and pam it 
becomes impermanent like skm, is pomtless, The Jamas 
hold that the Soul is permanent not absolutely but 
only m some respect The Buddhist contention, that 
if the Soul be held to be eternal, there would be feel- 
ings like, 'this IS nune’, ‘this is mme’ which feelings 
would obstruct the way to the final Release, is also 
groundless Persons reahsmg that this world is after 
ah no place for real bliss and treadmg the way to the 
final emancipation which consists m transcendental 
real and boundless bhss, well, these persons although 
they have a firm behef m an eternal sold, have no attach- 
ment even to their own bodies; so that the Buddhist 
contention is unfounded that a person beheving in an 
eternal Soul must necessarily have attachment and must 
necessarily deviate from the path of the final hberation 
Then agam if there is no soul, who would work for 
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generates in us the idea of its being attached to the 
Souls only and not to Matter etc. and that the Class 
essence of Materiahty etc. generate in us the ideas of 
their being attached to Matter etc. and not to Souls'^ 
If it be argued that the SamavEya or the intimate 
relationship between the Souls and Soul-hood that 
generates the idea, then the Jaina cridcisni is tliat.the 
argument involves the fallacy of Mutual Dependence 
{anyonyasam^toyo) in this way: If there be that 
peculiar idea or expenence then there is that intimate 
relationship between a Class-essence and an object; 
and if there be that mtimate relationship between a 
class-essence and an object, then there is that peculiar 
idea or expenence. The Naiyayikas try to avoid this 
awkward position by urgmg that peculiar idea or experi- 
ence of us IS due, not to the Samavaya relationship 
but to a particular form of connection, called the Pra- 
tySsatti, between the Class-essence and the object. 
But what else can this peculiar connection [pratyasattf) 
be, save and except the relationship of essential identity 
m some respect’ (Jzathaixidt ladatmya), if it is not 
Samavaya? Hence it is, the Jamas point out, that this 
essential identity ‘in some respects’ of the object and 
Its underlying class-essence, satisfactorily explains the 
generation m us of that pecuhar idea about their conne- 
ction, that nothing else (except that essential identity, 
m some respects) can explain that peculiar idea; that it 
is diffic ult for the Nyaya thinkers to explam why a 
particular class essence should attach itself in Sama- 
vaya to a particular object only; that this difficulty 
leads to the further difficulty of classifying the objects 
(i.e. determinmg that these are Souls, these are Matters 
and so on); that it is impossible for one to fed or 
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forms, the Soul is undergomg modifications every 
moment It is active and always does acts which deter- 
mme its future; It enjoys pleaswe etc directly, i.e., 
actually (and not figuratively). It pervades and does 
not extend beyond the body which it has assumed for 
the timebemg. A Soul in one body is different from 
that m another It (m its mundane state) is bound up 
with and subjected to the material element called the 
Karma. The Soul which has been descnbed as the 
subject of knowledge m the precedmg aphonsm has 
these charactenstics 

The doctrmes that the Soul is a conscious subst- 
ance m Its essence (caitanya) and that it undergoes 
modifications (pannami) go against the theory of the 
NySya School, accordmg to which it is essentially un- 
conscious and absolultely immutable 

In cntidism of the first of the above two conten- 
tions of the Nyaya thinkers, the Jamas pomt out that 
if the Soul be not held to be essentially conscious it 
would be unable to cognise the objects, just as the Sky 
which is essentially unconscious cannot know them. 
The Naiyayikas contend that the consciousness of the 
Soul does not mean that consciousness is its very 
essence but that consciousness comes to be mtimately 
jomed to it In other words the Nyaya philosophers 
urge that the Soul is unconscious (jada) m its essence 
but that it does not remain always unconscious like 
the Sky; consciousness becomes attached to the Soul 
m Samavaya or mtimate relationship, so that g ltho ugh 
essentially unconscious, it becomes conscious anrf 
knows &e thmgs The Jamas pomt out that this NySya 
contention does not improve matters in any way, for, 
it is not explamed why consciousness should be so 

23 
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pitcher has not the self-consciousness, because Consci- 
ousness never comes to be attached to it. The Jainas 
point out that the question of an essentially unconsci- 
ous thing becoming conscious by being connected 
with Consciousness, does not arise at all; for, the 
position has already been set aside that one has ever 
the feehng of being essentially unconscious but of 
being conscious by being joined to consciousness 
The Soul, if it be unconscious by nature would be in- 
capable of knowing thmgs and if the soul be admitted 
to be capable of knowing things, it must be held to be 
conscious in and by its very nature. In the next place, 
it IS contended that if the Self-consciousness of the 
form, T am conscious’, were to signify the identity of 
the self and consciousness, then the feeling T am 
wealthy should also prove the identity of the Wealth 
and the Wealthy Man The Jainas point out that if the 
soul were essentially unconscious, it would be im- 
possible for It to have evei the self-consciousness: ‘I 
am conscious’, just as it is impossible for a pitcher to 
be ever self-conscious. The Naiyayikas contend that 
there is no mconsistency in the Soul being essentially 
unconscious and in its having the Self-consciousness 
of the form, T am conscious’. The Jainas set aside 
this contention by saying that if the soul be essentially 
unconscious, the Self-consciousness, T am consdous’, 
can never be generated m it The Self-consdousness, 
T am conscious’, involves the consdousnesses of 0 
adjunct {yiiieiiatia) Consciousness and of (ii) the sub- 
stantive (visfefyn) the Self, as the NySya thinkers them- 
selves suggest by admitting that the idea of the Subst- 
antive is impossible without the idea of its Adjunct. 
The Jainas ask: How then is the .Self (the Substantive) 
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this position is held it is impossible for the Naiyayikas 
to assign any special reason foi a Form bemg mtunate- 
ly related to a solid thing only, m other words, to 
explain why a sohd thing and not the Sky is mtimately 
' connected with a Form To defend themselves against 
this criticism, the Nyaya think ers put forward the 
special reason for detenmnmg the mtimate relation- 
ship between the Soul and Consciousness and develop 
the followmg argument .-Souls have the consciousness 
that they have knowledge (i e , the power of cogmtion) 
m them, because they have Soulhood, those that have 
not that consciousness are not souls as for mstance. 
Sky etc. now. Souls are the objects of self-conscious- 
ness (rather subjects) of self consciousness, therefore 
it is they that alone have soul-hood Hence it is Soul- 
hood that distmgmshes Souls from Sky etc just as 
Matenahty etc distmgmsh Matter etc from other Ele- 
ments. Now Matter etc are Matter etc because 
Matenahty etc are jomedto them, m the same manner 
Souls are Souls because Soul-hood is jomed to Souls 
This aigument of the Nyaya School, the Jamas point 
out, IS weak. Because no reason is put forward why 
the Class-essences like Soul-hood etc should attach 
themselves m mtimate relationship’ (samavaya) to 
what are souls etc. If it is said that the fact Soul-hood 
etc attachmg themselves to Souls is evidenced by our 
expenence, the Jaina criticism is that, that is exactiy the 
question at issue For, it is an adimtted fact with the 
Nyaya thinkers that a class-essence and an Object 
are different from each other, m other words, all Class- 
essences are similar m this respect that they are differ- 
ent from concrete objects This bemg so, the question 
anses How is it that the Class-essence soul-hood 
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ous Et one time but modifies itself into e conscious 
bemg subsequently? 

The jEinE doctrmes (i) thnt the Soul is sn Bctive 
End rcEl doer of nets snd (li) thnt it directly enjoys the 
fruits of its Ections, Ere opposed to the views of the 
philosophers of KnpilE’s School. According to these 
thmkers, Activity (kmtrtvatn) is possessed by Prflkrti 
(the Unconscious Cosmic Force) snd not by Ponisa 
(the Soul); the Soul is non-agent devoid of all attnbutes 
and a (passive) enjoyer. The Jainas point out that 
this theory is unsound. 

The Jaiua thinkers urge that if the Soul be held to 
be a non-agent (i.e. devoid of all ActiviQ^) it would not 
be an enjoyer as well. The Saipkhya philosophers turn 
round and say that if an (passive) Enjoyer (i.e, an 
absolutely unaffected spectator) were held to be an 
active Agent, a liberated being would also be an active 
being. The jainas ask; Why do you regard the libera- 
ted being as inactive? If the answer of the Saipkhya 
philosophers is that a liberated being is inactive because 
it does not create the earthly pleasures etc. for itself, the 
further question is • Why does not the liberated being 
create for itself the earthly pleasures etc.? If the 
Saipkhya philosopher’s reply is that the liberated being 
does not create for itself the earthly pleasures etc. 
because it no longer does those acts which produce 
those pleasures etc. the Jaina thinker points out that 
this involves the admission that at least in its SainsSii 
(unliberated mundane) state, the Soul is an ‘enjoyer’ 
only because it is ‘an active agent’. In other words the 
Jaina position is that the SSipkhya theory is inconsis- 
tent; that if, as the Samkhya school maintain, the Soul 
is an enjoyer it cannot be said to be absolutely inac- 
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determine that our expenence of ‘iha-tdam' (i.e , of 
Consciousness bemg m us, the Souls) and not in Sky 
etc. IS due to the fact that Consciousness or the power 
of cognition is attached to (and not essentially connected 
with) the Souls. All these show that the Nyaya theory 
about a Soul’s bemg conscious because of Consciou- 
ness being attached to it (ab extra, as it were) and not 
constituting the very essence of it, is wrong The 
philosophers of the Nyaya School appeal to self-consci- 
ousness and contend that our self-consciousness is that 
1 am consciousness because Consciousness comes to 
be mtimately attached to my self The Jamas pomt out 
that our self-consciousness proves the fact just the 
otherwise, viz , thatl am conscious not because consci- 
ousness IS jomed to me who am unconscious in my 
nature but because I am essentially conscious The 
Nyaya thmkers cannot say that one may feel that he is 
conscious even though Consciousness may not be his 
nature just as one may look upon his stick as his own 
self, llie Jama thmkers pomt out that one’s Consci- 
ousness of himself as an essentially conscious bemg is 
mexplicable unless Consciousness is m some respects 
identical with his very nature. The identification of 
one’s self with his nature does not support the Nyaya 
contention; for, such identification is but figurative 
and not real T am conscious’* this self-consciousness 
proves the identity-m-some-respects of the Soul with 
Consciousness A Pitcher has not that self conscious- 
ness, T am conscious’, because Consciousness is not 
its nature This shows that unless the Soul be held to 
be essentially conscious, it cannot have that form of 
self-consciousness. The Nyaya Philosophers defend 
their position agamst this argument by saying that a 
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due to the maturity of the Soul, as held by the Saiiikhya 
philosophers but to that‘of the PradhSua. The Jainas 
point but that it cannot be said that feelings of En- 
joyer-hood aie not expenenced as involving a sense of 
egoism ' (flhantkard) inasmuch as in all such feelings 
there is- the sense, T enjoy the sound’ etc. If the thin- 
kers of 'Kapila’s school try to explain away this egpis- 
tic character of the feelinp of Enj'oyment by saying 
that they are all fallacious feelings (i e., if the Samkhya 
thinkers argue that although there is that sense of ‘F 
m the feelmgs of Enjoyer-hood it is really the Soul 
that enjoys) one may as well view the Samkhya theory 
about our feelmgs of Activity being due directly to 
Ahainkara and ultunately to the Pradhana as fallacious 
also (i.e. one may say that the feelings of Activity m 
our experiences ‘I hear’, T smell’ etc. show that they 
are not to be traced to the Unconscious Cosmic Force 
but to the active nature of the Soul). If the feelings of 
Activity have their source in Ahamkara (as Kapila’s 
followers say), the feelings of Enjoyerhood also may 
be said to emanate' from the same source. The Saipkhya 
Philosophers try to distinguish ‘the feeling of Enjoyer- 
hood’ from the other ‘feelings of active Energising’ by 
saying that 'the former is AupSdhika and as such, to 
view them as- being due to Ahamkara would be fallaci- 
ous. They explain their contention in this way. Ahaip- 
kara which consists in a sense 'of Egoism cannot be 
said to be the nature of the Purusa or the Soul; 
because, when finally liberated, i.e ,' when the Soul is 
established in its true and essential nature, it has not 
that egoistic sense. Hence the egoistic sense involved in 
our' ^feelings of Enjoyerhood’ ris but Aupadhika or 
applied and does not show that the feeling of Enjoyer- 
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cognised and how is its Consciousness (the Adjunct) 
cognised? The Naiyayikas cannot say that the Self 
and Consciousness are self-conscious and self-reveal- 
ing, because they repudiate the doctrine of the Sva- 
samvedana, i e , the theory that the Self, and Consci- 
ousness (while revealing objects external to them) are 
conscious m and by themselves Nor can the NySya 
thinkers explain Self-consciousness by saying that &e 
Self and Consciousness are known (not in and by 
themselves) but through a cogmtion diiferait from 
them (paiatah) Because this latter Cognition is also a 
conscious process le is a Substantive, charactensed 
by Its Adjunct (Consciousness) and cannot be known 
without its adjunct (Consciousness) bemg known, for 
which, another conscious process is reqmred To say 
that the Self and Consciousness are known (not imme- 
diately but) mediately through some conscious pro- 
cess, separate from them, thus leads to the fallacy of 
the Anavastha or Infinite Regress It is thus impossible 
for the Naiyayikas to explain the Self-consciousness, 
T am conscious’ It is thus not reasonable to hold 
that the Soul is essentially unconscious 

The next contention of the Nyaya philosophers is 
that the Soul is ever immutable and the Jamas cnticise 
it in the followmg manner. According to the Naiyayi- 
kas', the Soul, as we have seen, is essentially unconsci- 
ous and becomes conscious when consciousness comes 
to be attached to it The question then arises If the 
Soul when cogmsing, is the same as it' was before it 
cognised, how is it that it comes to cognise? Immut- 
abihty of a substance Qcautasthya) consists m strict 
lindeviation from its nature, how then can a Soul be 
said to be immutable- m its nature, which is unconsci- 
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impossible in a substance, until and unless it under- 
goes some modifications, corresponding to them. A 
piece' of glass miror is a thing, only by undergoing 
some sort of modification. The soul is modified when 
It enjoys; its enjoyer-hood is direct and real inasmuch 
as it pertains to its very nature. In the same way it 
may be said that if the Soul appears, as it no doubt 
does, to be an active agent, activity belongs to its very 
nature. 

.The Jama theory that the Soul is of the same ex- 
tent as Its Body (sva-dehaparimaija) contradicts the 
Nyaya position that the Soul pervades all things {sarva- 
gat^. The Jainas urge that .if the Soul pervades all 
things, there would be no difference between one soul 
and another4 One Soul which Pervades all things 
would do all the acts of other Souls and that, in this 
way there are many Minds (manas) and in order that 
these many Minds 'can be simultaneously touched, 
one ordinarily supposes that there must be many 
Souls as well. But if a Soul be supposed to pervade all 
the things, there need not be many Souls. One Soul 
would be simultaneously joined with all the Minds, 
just as one and the same expanse of Sky touches the 
numerous pitchers simultaneously. The Nyaya doc- 
trine of the all pervasive Soul leads also to the conclu- 
sion that one Soul is simultanously joined with many 
Bodies and varied sense-organs thereof. In short, 
there need not be many Souls (the doctrine of the multi- 
plicity of. Souls IS admitted by the Nyaya philosopher 
himself) if we are to accept the Nyaya doctrine of 
the all-pervasive Soul. The Naiyayilas point out fliat 
if, the multiphcity of the Souls be not admitted, the 
varied pleasures and pains, felt by different individuals 
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tive. Kapila’s followers may however advance the 
following syllogistic argument (to show that the Soul 
IS always mactive): ‘In its Samsan state (also) the Soul 
does not do these acts which produce earthly pleasures 
etc., because it is conscious like the Soul in its hberated 
state’. The Jamas contend that this argument is not at 
all sound, on the ground that an equally good-counter- 
argument may be developed in the following manner .- 
‘In its Samsan state (also) the Soul is not an enjoyer 
of earthly pleasures etc.; because it is conscious; like 
the Soul in its liberated state’ But this latter argument 
cannot be accepted by the Samkhya philosophers 
accordmg to whom, the Soul is ‘an enjoyer, though 
not an active agent’. The Samkhya thinkers may con- 
tend that every one knows that the Soul is an enjoyer 
The Jaina philosophers also appeal to self-conscious- 
ness and pomt out that the feelings, *I hear,’ ‘I smell’ 
etc. show that the active character of the Soul is also a 
matter of common experience. To meet this difficulty 
the samkhya thinkers urge that the feelings of the 
alleged psychical activity which we have m our experi- 
ences eg ‘I hear,’ ‘I smell’ etc. are but fallacious 
feehngs These feelings are due to Ahamkara (a sense 
of ‘I’) which evolves from the Pradhana (the unconsci- 
ous Cosmic Force), the source and basis of all activity 
In other words, the Samkhya contention is that the 
feelings of Activity which we have m our experiences 
of ‘I hear,’ ‘I smell’ etc do not show that the Soul is 
an, active agent but that these are to be traced to the 
active character of the unconscious cosmic Force. The 
Jama philosophers set aside this view of Kapila's 
foUoweis by pointing out that arguing m the same line, 
one may urge that the feeling of Enjoyer-hood is not 
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need not prove flie multiplicity of Souls, if the Soul be 
supposed to be all-pervadmg. The Nyaya thinkeis 
contend that there cannot be only one Soul, as Bond- 
age and Emancipation would be impossible thereby 
The Jainas reply. The Sky is one, yet one part of it 
may be in a pitcher (and Aus in Bondage, so to say) 
while another part may be freed from another pitchei 
(Emancipated, so to say) Hie Jainas argue that if the 
Soul be supposed to be all-peivading there need not be 
many Souls to explam the phenomena of Bondage and 
Emancipation of individuals, the supposition of one 
all-pervasive Soul is enough for the purpose The 
Naiyayikas contend that the Sky has many parts, so that, 
although it is but one, one part of it may be limited 
while another part may be free from the limitation. 
The Jainas ask' Why not suppose different parts in 
one and the same all-peivadmg Soul, to account for 
the phenomena of Bondage and Emancipation of Indi- 
viduals? The next argument of the Nyaya philoso- 
phers agamst the Jaina theory is developed in the fol- 
lowmg manner: — (1) If the Soul be not supposed to 
be all-pervasive, atoms lymg far and distant from one 
another cannot be jomed to it, if the atoms be not 
joined to the Soul the Body cannot be formed; and if 
there be no Body, tlie Emancipation of the Soul 
{moksd) becomes somethmg which is effected without 
the instrumentality and mediation of any means (which 
is inadmissible because Moksa is admittedly attained 
through means in the shape of bodily efforts) (2) And 
supposing that the Body is formed somehow, ^ you 
hold the Soul to be of the same form as die Body, the 
Soul must permeate every part and limb of the Body, 
so that the Soul becomes a thing consisting of parts; 
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hood has Ahmkara for its basis. The Jamas criticise 
this Samkhya view by pointmg out that the Saipldiya 
theory about the nature of a Substance is misconceived. 
The School of Kapila mamtains that by the nature 
(svabhava) of a thmg is meant fliat which never leaves 
It and which leavmg it, the thmg becomes unsubstan- 
tial According to the Jamas, this view about the 
nature of a Substance is wrong The nature of a thing 
IS of two kinds; in one of its aspects the nature of a 
thing is ‘genera? (samanya) and m its other aspect, it 
IS ‘particular’ (vi^esa) The general nature of a thing 
IS its permanent (^a^vatika) nature while its particular 
nature is temporary (kSdacitka) This particular 
nature is no doubt evanescent but all the same is a 
part or aspect of the real nature of a thmg. Accordmg- 
ly, if AhamkSlra oi egoism is found m the Purusa or 
the Soul (however, temporarily) it must be held to 
constitute its nature, and if AhamkSra is thus a part or 
aspect of the real nature of the Purusa you cannot say 
that the egoistic sense (the sense of active agency) in- 
volved m the feelmg of ‘Enjoyer-hood’ is but Aupa- 
dhika and fallacious. Hence the Soul as an ‘Enjoyer,’ 
is an active agent, ‘Enjoyer-hood’ is impossible with- 
out activity. 

The next contention of the Samkhya school, cnti- 
cised by the Jamas, is The Enjoyerhood {bhoktrfva) 
of the Soul IS not real, pleasures and pains reflect in 
the muTor-hke Buddhi which is an evolute of Prakrti 
and these reflections again reflect in the Purusa which 
is thus said to be the Enjoyer of pleasures and pains, as 
a matter of fact the Soul does not really and directly 
enjoy but the Enjoyer-hood is rather foisted upon it. 
The Jama philosophers point out that reflections are 
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becomes impermanent like the Body, it leaves aside; 
and the doctrine of future life and remcamation be- 
comes untenable. If on the contrary, you say that the 
soul when parmeatmg the subsequent Body does not 
leave aside but retams its previous form, the position 
becomes absurd; for it is clearly impossible for the 
Soul to assume a different form so long as its former 
fonn persists, just as it is impossible for a Body to 
assume a different form, so long as its former form 
presists. (4) And lastly, the Naiyayikas urge that if 
the Soul be supposed to be of the same form as the 
Body one is tliereby led to adnut that when a Body 
IS cut, the Soul also must be held to be cut asunder. 
The Jamas set aside all these contentions of the Nyaya' 
thinkers one by one, (1) They point out that the first 
contention of the Naiyayikas is unwarranted There 
IS no rule that anythmg to be drawn towards a thmg 
must have been actually attached to the latter. Any 
piece of iron goes towards a magnet although it was 
not joined to it. The Nyaya thinkers may contend that 
if the atoms not in-formed by the Soul be supposed to 
be drawn towards it in order to foim a body, then 
there would be no pnnciple determimng the number 
of atoms so drawn or rather preventmg all of them 
from being simultaneously drawn and the body would 
be of indefinite and infinite magnitude. The JaiMS 
reply that this difiiculty cannot be avoided by supposing 
the soul to permeate all the atoms (as done by the 
NySya School ). If it be contended that the number of 
atoms to be drawn to the Soul for the purpose of form- 
ing a particular body is determined by the Adfsta (m 
invisible force, generated by the nature of acts done by 
one individual), the Jainas rqply that the doctrine of 
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would be impossible The Jamas urge that this need 
not be impossible. The one expanse of Sky touches the 
varied instruments at one and the same tune, yet vaned 
sounds from these instruments always come out; m the 
same manner, there may be but one all-pervadmg Soul, 
permeating vaned mdmdualswho may nevertheless feel 
varied pleasures and pams. If the Nyaya philosophers 
contend that the vanedness of sounds depends on the 
vanedness of the causes of these sounds, we may say 
that the vanedness of the feelmgs also depends on the 
variedness of their causes. If it be argued that the Souls 
must be many as there are contradictory phenomena 
jomed with them, the Jainas answer that the same hne 
of argument would lead to the multiphcity of the Sky 
The Naiyiyikas urge that the Sky need not be many 
for this reason that there are parts of the Sky The 
Jainas reply, why not admit different parts m the one 
and the same aU-pervadmg Soul, to account for the 
vaned phenomena connected with the Souls The 
thinkers of the Jama School observe that even the facts, 
e.g that one mdmdual is bom while another mdmdual 
dies need not prove that there are different souls (if 
Souls are supposed to be all-pervasive). The Sky con- 
fined m one pitcher is destroyed (with the destruction 
of that pitcher), at the very same time, it may be that 
the confinement of the Sky m another pitcher is bemg 
generated; while at that identical moment the confined 
Sky continues m another pitcher These facts relatmg 
to Sky-confinements (ghafaka^a) at one and the same 
tune do not prove the multiplicity of the Sky and are 
possible even though there is but one expanse of Sky. 
This analogy may be apphed to the case of the Soul 
also, to show that the births and deaths of individuals 
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trine is affirmed If on the contrary, the Soul ha ving a 
shape means that it has a definite ‘form’, the position 
becomes unwarranted. Tliere is no rule that a subst- 
ance not pervading all things must necessanly have a 
definite ‘form’ Mind (manas) for instance, is non- 
pervasive, yet it has never a definite ‘form’ This 
shows that it is possible for the Soul (even if it is 
non-pervasive, as is held by the Jainas) to enter the 
Body, so that there is no reason why the Body would 
be soul-less m the case of the Soul being non-pervasive, 
as apprehended by the Nyaya thmkers. For, Mind is 
admittedly a non-pervasive substance; so, if it can 
enter body (as admitted by the Naiyayikas) theie is 
no reason why the Soul should be incapable of doing 
so The Jainas point out that there are cases m which 
a substance having a defimte form is found to enter 
into another substance. Water, for instance, which 
has admittedly a form (i.e., which is a corporeal sub- 
stance) enters into substances hke the ashes. Why 
then, should not the Soul which has no definite form 
at all enter into the Body*^ The next contention of 
the Nyaya philosophers m this connection is criticised 
by the Jainas in the following way. When the Soul 
assumes the form of an adult Body, it is to be supposed 
to have given up the form of the child body. But this 
does not prove that the Soul is subject to decay and 
destruction This rather shows tliat just as a serpent 
can at times expand itself by spieading its hood and 
can contiact itself at times by contractmg the hood, 
the Soul may assume varied forms from time to time. 
The modes or ‘aspects’ (jfaiyaya) of the Soul change 
from time to time but the Soul in its ‘essence’ (diavya) 
remams eternal No question of the impossibihty of 
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and tMs means that the Soul is a product or somethmg 
which IS brought about, effected or built up. Now, if 
the Soul IS held to be a product, the question arises. 
What is the nature of the causes, producmg or brmgmg 
it about? Are the causes essentially of the same nature 
with the Soul or are they essentially different from it*^ 
The latter position is impossible as conditions or ele- 
ments cannot move towards the production of some- 
thing which is essentially different from them. If agam 
those operative causes be held to be essentially of the 
same nature with the Soul, they must have Soul-hood 
as their essence, and this means that it is the Souls 
which bung about the Soul. But this is impossible as 
it leads to the absurd position that m one and the same 
Body there are many Souls, operatmg for the produc- 
tion of the Souls Even if the many operatmg Souls are 
supposed to work for the production of the Soul, it is 
not explamed how these different and unconnected- 
with-one-another operatmg conditions can harmom- 
ously work and umfy their operations And even if 
such combmation be considered to be possible m some 
way. It IS clear that the Soul, so brought about would 
be destroyed just as a pitcher, as soon as its paits are 
dismtegrated and sundered from each other. (3) Next, 
if the Soul be of the same extent as the Body, the Soul 
must have a shape, but if it has a shape, it cannot enter 
the Body, for, one corporeal substance cannot enter 
mto another coipoieal substance, this leads to the 
position that there cannot be any soul m a Body And 
agam, if the Soul is of the same form as the Body, how 
can It now permeate a child Body and then, an adult 
Body? If you say that when a Soul permeates the adult 
Body, it leaves aside its smaller form, then the Soul 
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Soul are found to be manifested in through the parti- 
cular body only, in which it is encased for the time 
being. Hence it is to be admitted that the Soul is al- 
ways of the same extent as that of the Body, m whidi 
it IS encased for the time being. 

The Jama doctrine that the Soul is ‘different in 
each individual’ {pratik^etram vibhimd) goes against 
the Monistic (Advaita) theory of the Soul. The 
Advaita position has been, refuted before so that its 
refutation is not repeated here. 

Accordmg to the thinkers of the Jaina school, the 
Soul being attached (i.e , so long as it is attached) to 
Matter undergoes ‘Re-mcamations’ {paudgahkad^t<i- 
van) This theory of the Jamas contradicts the conten- 
tion of the Nihilists (NastiJcas) accordmg to whom 
there is no Adrsta or law leading the Soul to its re- 
mcarnation in accordance witii the acts, done by it in 
its present life. In criticism of this doctrine of the 
Nihihsts, the Jamas ask why do you deny the Adysta? 
(1) Is it because there is no Subject (of Re-incamation) 
which IS the A^aya or abode (place of functioning for 
the Adfsta)? (2) Or, because the Adysta is not an 
object of direct Perception? (3) Or, because the reahty 
of the Adrsta is not warranted by Reason? (4) Or, 
lastly because there is no positive proof for the Adfsta? 
The Jamas proceed to examme the objections on these 
counts in the following manner' — 

(1) The jSrst of the above objections is untenable 

'as the reahty of the Soul, the Subject of Re-incama- 
tions, which is the field for the operation of the law of 
Adrsta, has already been proved. ^ , 

(2) As regards the second objection, it may be 
asked; To whose perception is the Adrsta or the law 
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Adnta is quite consistent with their theory as well. 
(2) Ihe second argument of the Naiyayikas has not 
much force. The Jamas admit that the soul has, in 
some sense, parts and that it is the product or effect 
also, m some sense. But this does not mean that parts 
which are of the same nature with the Soul generate it, 
as in the case of a pitcher. Even m the case of a' pitcher 
it IS not quite correct to say that the Pitcher is produced 
by its parts, i e , the pieces of the pitcher The Pitcher, 
in its complete form, comes out (i e , is the product or 
effect) of a thing having a round and thick shape which 
thing again, m the turn comes out of a lump of clay, 
attended with the efforts and operations of the potter 
etc. The nature of what is a product consists in the 
assumption of a new form on the renunciation of the 
former form This is a matter of experience and is true 
of the mtemal facts as of the external It is true of 
course, that when its parts (i.e , threads) are jomed 
together, we have the experience of the cloth as the 
effect or product, but this would not justify us in hold- 
ing that m all cases an effect is but die conjunction of 
Its parts. Even if we hold that the effect is but the 
union of its parts, the unification of the Soul-parts 
need not be impossible, the unification of the Soul- 
parts does not require that the Soul is absolutely im- 
permanent, the unification of the Soul-parts is possible 
if the Soul be supposed to be impermanent m some 
respects only. (3) Thirdly the Nyaya objection based 
on the contention that if the Sold be of the extent of 
the Body, it would have ‘shape’, is also gioundless, 
for what is meant by havmg a ‘shape’ if the Soul 
havmg a Shape means that it does not permeate all the 
things of the umverse (asaivagatd) then the Jaina doc- 
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our acts and their Fruitions, inasmuch as, that is, we 
do not find that a certain act is sure to be followed by 
a fixed fruit No doubt, the rule has been laid down,— - 
that a virtuous act yields prosperity, while a vicious 
Act bungs about misery. But a vicious man is not un- 
often found to be prosperous while a pious man is 
found to suffer. There is thus no fixed rule govermng 
the acts and their Fruitions In reply to these objec- 
tions, the Jamas point out that all the three alternative 
positions aie to some extent admissible It is admitted 
that a Soul, led by the Ad^sfa or the law of the Act and 
Its Fruition, does acts of Injury etc., to others, bhnded 
by the Emotions of attachment, envy etc Adrsta thus 
underhes the acts and the consequent psychical re- 
incarnations. Admittedly, the law of Adfsta, as the 
first alternative position pomts out, involves Infinite 
Regression but tlie Infimte Regression in this case as 
in the case of the seed-and-the shoot (the seed preced- 
ing the shoot, the shoot preceding the seed and so on) 
creates no dMculty. The second alternative position 
taken as it is, may imply that it is impossible for a 
Soul to free itself from the Karma at any time whatso- 
ever but it undoubtedly proves the law of re-mcama- 
tion. It will, however be shown at the proper place, 
that the final Emancipation is possible for a soul The 
third position does not really disprove the law of the 
psychical Rebirth. A Soul’s Rebirth is due to its Act 
and an act is sure to be followed by its fixed Fruit; this 
is the prmciple of Adrsta. An Act and its Fruit are un- 
avoidablj^vfixed and determmed. The instances of the 
pious mamsuffermg and the vicious man prospering do 
not invahaate the fixed rule of conduct. The fact is 
that the probperity of the vicious man is not due to his 
\ 
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Remcamatioii of the Soul, as raised by the Naiyayikas 
thus arises m this connection. (4) As regards the Nyaya 
objection based on the contention of the possibihty of 
the Soul being cut into two parts when the Body is cut. 
the Jamas pomt out that when the body is cut into two, 
the Soul also is, m some sense, cut into two parts. The 
Soul is m the Body, when the Body is cut into two 
parts, some parts or particles (piade^a) of the Soul 
remain in one part of the body and the rest remain in 
the other If it were not so the tremors found m the 
sundered part of the Body are unexplamed It cannot 
be seriously argued that it is impossible for one and 
the same Soul to permeate the two parts of the sunder- 
ed Body. The Jainas pomt out that it is quite possible 
for one and the same Soul to permeate two sundered 
parts of the same Body, just as it is possible for one 
and the same Soul to underlie the vaned Psychical 
experiences. Here a question may arise m this wa> 

If the Body is cut m two, the Soul is also cut m two: 
how then can the Soul be unified subsequently’ The 
reply of the Jama Philosophers is that when the Body 
is cut mto two parts, the Soul also is, in some sense, 
cut mto two but that this division of the Soul is not 
absolute The division of the Soul not bemg absolute, 
it r-an be unified once more through the determining 
mfiuence of the Adrsta It is thus that the Jama philo- 
sophers establish that the Soul is of the same extent as 
that of the Body and as not all-pervasive Tliey put 
forth the following syllogism “The soul is not all- 
pervasive, because it is conscious; that which is not so 
(i.e , that which is not all-pervasive) is not consicious. 
as for mstance, the Sky: the Soul is conscious hence it 
is not all-pervasive.'’ The attnbutes of a particular 
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explain the phenomenal vaneties, such as one is a king 
and the other is a pauper, althou^ tlie two persons 
are twms, born of the same mother at the same tune? 
The Elements here are similar (the two persons aie 
twms); then, why is the difference m the Phenomena, 
i.e., in the respective lots of the persons ? It is apparant 
that nothing but the Adrsja (the effective force of the 
actions done m their previous hves of the two persons 
which is obviously diSerent m the case of each of them) 
can explain this. Those who deny the reahty of the 
invisible Admta contend that the Body of a child is 
consequent on anothei (previous) Body and no Ad^sta 
need intervene between the two Bodies. The body of a 
young man which has the sense-organs is clearly known 
to be consequent upon the Body of the tender age 
havmg the same set of sense-organs and no Adrsta is 
found to intervene here. In the same manner, it may 
be said that a child Body having the sense-organs is 
consequent upon the Body of the previous Incarnation 
havmg the similar set of the sense-organs and that no 
Adfsta need mtervene heie. In settmg aside duscont^- 
tion, the Jamas pomt out that the Body of the previous 
Incarnation is annihilated with the termmation of 
that Incarnation, how then can the Body of the previ- 
ous Incarnation be said to deternune the (present) 
Body of the child? The Body of the previous Incar- 
nation is no more, when tife period of that Incarnation 
ends and there bemg no body then, the Body of the 
foetus m the womb cannot be accounted for by that 
Body of the previous Intimation. What, then, is it 
that determines the defimte character of a child Body*^ 
We have seen how it isTneaningless to say that it is 
nature (Svabhava) which determmes the defimte chara- 
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for the psychical rebirth, unmanifest? To the percep- 
tion of the mhihst objector or to the perception of ill 
beings ? If the law of Re-incamation is denied by the 
Nihihst on the ground that it is not manifest to his 
perception, then, he is bound to deny real existence of 
his forefathers too, and mark the logical consequence. 
If the forefathers of the Nihilist were non-existent, the 
Nihilist himself becomes non-existent too, nor can it 
be said that the Adrsta is unmanifest to aU men’s Per- 
ception. For, the Jamas beheve in the Omniscient 
Kevahns to whose perception all matters here and here- 
after are manifest (mcludmg the pnnciple of the 
Adiista). 

(3) The Nihilists develop their third objection in 
the foUowing manner: — Has the next world or incar- 
nation of the Soul a cause? Or, is it uncaused some- 
thmg? The second cannot be the case, for this would 
make the next world either eternally existent or eternal- 
ly non-existent for the Soul. If then, it is maintained 
that the next incarnation is an effect, consistently 
followmg from a cause, the question arises to what is it 
due? Is the next Incarnation (Ad^^a) due to another 
(Previous or present) Incarnation (Adfsta)? or, is it 
due to emotions (^saya)&%., of attachment, envy etc. 
Or, is it due to acts e g,. Injuring others etc. ? The first 
of these positions mvolves the fallacy of the Infinite 
Regressions (anavasthS), As regards the Second alter- 
native position, it may be said that as no worldly (Sain- 
san) man is ever free from the Emotions, it would 
always be impossible for a soul to be free from the 
Kar^s which are mtroduced m and througli the 
Emotions. The third alternative is also anomalous in- 
asmuch as our experience furnishes no fixed rule about 
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the Adrsta is but a modification of the Prakrti or the 
Cosmic Force, (iii) the contention of the Saugatas 
(Buddhists) that the Adrsta is but Vasana or the ac- 
cumulated effect of our actions and tendencies and to 
(iv) the contention of the Brahmavadins (Vedantists) 
that the Adrsta is essentially the Avidya or Nescience 

ftrfe: II It'S U 

tasyopatta-pumstri-^m Irasya samyag-jfiaita-kriya- 
bhyam krtsna-karma-k^aya-svarupa sfddhili i 57 i 

Translation: That (i.e., the Soul) which has 
assumed a male or female Body attams tlkou^ Right 
knowledge and Right conduct its Emancipation which 
consists m the annihilation of all the Karmas. 

Commentary: The above doctrme that even a 
female can attain salvation (Moksa) is opposed to the 
theory of the Digambara School of the Jainas. 

Right knowledge {samyak-JMna) consists in an 
understandmg of things exactly as they are and Ri^t 
conduct {samyak’-kriya) m such acts as the practice of 
penances etc. One attains the Moksa throu^ Right 
knowledge and Right-conduct. 

It may be urged here that Right Faith (samyak- 
dardand) also leads to Emancipation as it is ^stinctly 
said. Ri^t Faith, Right Knowledge and Ri^t Con- 
duct constitute the way to Salvation. How is it then 
that in the above aphorism, Ri^t Faith is not men- 
tioned? The answer is that ]^ght Faith is not separate- 
ly mentioned because it is implied in the mention of 
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vicious acts but to his good act, done previously; he 
will expenence the Fruits of his present day vicious 
acts in a future existence Similarly, the misery of a 
virtuous man is not the Fruition of the Vntuous Acts, 
it is due to his vicious acts, done previously, his present 
day virtue will bear enjoyable Fruits m a future life 
Hence the law of Adrsta, i e , the law of Acts and the 
consequent psychical re-mcamations, is but mviolably 
fixed. 

(4) Lastly, the Jamas pomt out how the Nastika 
contention that there is no proof for the Adfsta (or, 
the law of the Act and its Fruition) is wrong Accord- 
ing to the thmkeis of the Jama School, the Agama or 
the authontative saymgs and the Anumana or infer- 
ence prove the reahty of the Adysta Such saymgs as 
"Good fruits for good Acts Bad fniits for bad Acts ” 
are met with m the Agama Inference also shows that 
given the same usual conditions, if of the two pheno- 
mena, one differs from the otheis m some respects, the 
variations m the effects calls for a vanation m the 
causes Take for mstance, the case of twm sons of a 
virtuous lady One of the sons is better off than the 
other in respect of health, wealth, power, knowledge 
etc. You cannot explain this difference without refer- 
mg to the respective acts m the previous hves of the 
two brothers The Nihilats attempt to explam this 
difference away by saymg that his difference is due to 
the Nature (svabhavd) (of the embodied bemgs), just 
as it is Nature {smbhavd) that accounts for the straight- 
ness (m some) or the crookedness (m some) or other 
pecuharities m the thorns, found m the thorny Fruits 
growmg m one and the same place, or just as it is 
Nature that makes m one and the same pond, blue. 
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Some philosophers contend that Ri^t Knowledge 
alone is competent to bring about Emancipation and 
^t Right Conduct is not essential. Ihey argue that 
it is Ri^t knowledge that yields the result and not the 
Action. If it were not so, action would have yielded the 
desired result althou^ the Action proceeded from 
wong knowledge. It is said Knowledge yields a man 
the desired fruit and not the Act: a man of false know- 
ledge is never found to meet with flie desired fruit. It 
has further been said: — ^“It produces fortune, wards off 
misfortune, brings fame, wipes off stam and purifies 
one by cleaning him thorou^>.“ There are other 
philosophers agam who hold that it is Action alone that 
produces good results and not Knowledge. One may 
know the nature of palatable foods etc.: but unless he 
does (i e., actually eats the foods) be cannot have the 
pleasant tastes etc. It has been said: “Action yields a 
man the desired fruit and not the knowledge: a person 
cannot have pleasure with the more Knowledge about 
a woman- a food etc., (without actively enjoying 
them)*’. It has further been said: — “Persons may be 
fools, even thou^ they have studied the scriptures: a 
really wise man is he who does (good) Acts: mere 
thou^t or knowledge about the medicine would not 
heal a sick man The Jainas criticise the above two 
positions in the following way. The argument that 
knowledge alone produces a desired result is amply 
refuted by the counter argument, put forw'ard by the 
other School, that “a person cannot have the pleasure 
with the mere knowledge about a woman, a food etc. 
"The correct theory', however, according to the Jainas 
is that Right knowledge attended with Right conduct 
yields the desired result and not the Ri^t knowledge 
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ence of any essential Nature or Self or Soul that may 
serve as a cause and supposing that such a nature or 
Self is really existent how can it which has its existence, 
be the effect of itself? (3) If, thirdly, by Nature is 
meant the Attnbute attnbutable to a thing, the ques- 
tion is: Is this Attnbute visible or mvisible? As 
regards the first alternative, it would suffice to say that 
an attnbute is never visible, ff then the attribute be 
supposed to be mvisible, it can be said to be something 
real and existent, only if its reahty and existence can 
be a matter of Inference. Now, if the attachment of 
somethmg mvisible i e., an attribute to a thing is to be 
inferred, it is better to infer the attachment of Adrsta 
to the thing (4) Lastly, if Nature means the Particula- 
nty or the peculiar aspect of a thing, it may be asked: 
does this Particularity consist m the element (Consti- 
tuting the thin^ or is it somethmg other than the Ble- 
menf? If you say that the Particulariy m the Thing is 
somethmg other than its Elements, it is further asked: 
Has this particularity other than the Element of the 
thing a (corporeal) Form or has it no Form*^ You 
cannot say that such a particulanly has a visible Form, 
because no such form is ever seen. If then the Parti- 
cularity is to be supposed to be of invisible form, you 
are practically admitting the Adrsta by givmg a differ- 
ent name to it Next let us consider the contention 
that the Particularity attached to a tiling and other 
than the Element of the thmg has no Form. It is agam 
needless to pomt out that if Particularity attached to 
a thing is other than the element of the thing it is 
nothing other than the Adfsta. Lastly, let us examme 
the contention that the Particularity in the thmg is 
identical with the Element of the thing. How are we to 
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treme rationalistic contention may be put forward in 
similar manner, that the example of the man havmg 
the mere Knowledge about a woman, a food etc., does 
not show that Knowledge does not yifeld the pleasur- 
able result; because strictly speaking, the Knowledge 
of such a man is no real Knowledge at all, the real 
Knowledge being that which is inseparably connected 
with Its (well-known pleasurable) result. The fact is, 
as is urged by the Jainas, that it is the result that deter- 
mines the reahty of both an Action and a Knowledge, 
so that both Knowledge and Action must be held to 
combme and co-operate with each other, in the matter 
of producing a desirable result. 

Accordmg to some thinkers, the Soul has nme 
attributes peculiar to itself viz., Buddhi etc. Moksa 
does not mean the annihilation of all the Karmas only 
as maintained by the Jainas but the absolute extmo- 
tion of these psychical attributes. In support of their 
theoiy, they develop the following argument. “The 
Series (safjttmd) of nine psychical attributes is absolu- 
tely destroyed; because it is a senes, that which is a 
Series is absolutely destroyed; as for example, the 
series (i.e,, a Flare) of lamp-light; that is so; hence it is 
absolutely destroyed.” There are such sayings as, “As 
long as there is die Body, there cannot be the destruc- 
tion of the feelings of pleasure and pain and the feel- 
ings of pleasure and pam do not touch one who is 
disembodied.” There doctnnes of the VedSnta School 
also lend support to the above doctrine of Moksa. 
These thinkers (evidently of the Nyaya School) exp^ 
their theory by quoting: ‘As long as the psychical 
qualities e.g., Vasana etc., are not rooted out, the final 
annihilation of Misery is not possible. The ongin of 
\ 
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cteristics of a child Body. Accordingly one is led to 
conclude that what precedes and determines the child 
Body, consists in Karma The Jamas mamtam that the 
Adfsta IS this Karma determining the Body and is 
matenal (paudgahka) m nature. That Adrsta is Materi- 
al will be evident from the fact that it, like the (gross 
matenal) fetteis (nigada) makes the Soul un-free and 
bound down Here some objectors contend that m 
order that the Soul may be bound down and made un- 
free, there need not be any Adrsta which is material in 
nature They point out that Anger etc , do admittedly 
modify the nature of the Soul but are not matenal. 
The Jamas reply that Anger etc , are Phenomenal modi- 
fications of the Soul and are dependent and unfree m 
their nature, what then is the cause of these-pheno- 
menal modifications which are essentially dependent 
and unfree It would be seen that it is I^rma which 
causes them and Karma is Paudgahka or matenal m 
nature The objectors point out that mental derange- 
ments sometimes modify the Soul but that these der- 
angements are not material The Jamas urge m reply 
that the psychical modifications consistmg m derange- 
ments may not be matenal m themselves; but these 
derangements are caused by certam kmds of foods. 
Hence it may safely be said that all modifications of 
the Soul which consist m its dependence and loss of 
freedom (paatcmtrya) are caused by Matter. This 
means that Adrsta which is responsible for the depen- 
dent and unfree states of the Soul is material* This 
Jama theory of the Adrsta (that the Adrsta is matenal) 
is evidently opposed to (i) the theory of the Yauga 
School, that the Adrsta is a peculiar attribute of the 
Soul, (u) the doctrine of the followers of Kapila that 
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nine psychical attributes, one forms the basis or the 
ground from which another arises or evolves For, 
this involves the Fallacies of the unproved Locus 
ifliwyasiddhi) and of the Unproved-in-itself {pcn^- 
pasiddbata). Because it is the Saugata who mamtains 
that the Psychical phenomena including the Buddhi 
etc , form a series or Samtana, because one of those 
psychical moments is the material basis for the other, 
followmg It But the philosophers (apparently, of the 
Nyaya-vaisesika School) whose view is being consider- 
ed here cannot subscribe to this Saugata view: for, 
according to them the psychical attributes and pheno- 
mena do not anse or evolve from each other but from 
the Soul as their ground or basis on account of various 
reasons e.g., the Adrsta etc,, the attritutes and the vari- 
ous psychical phenomena being related to the Soul 
sometimes in ‘intimate’, sometimes m ‘non-mtimate’ 
connection This also shows how the second of the 
above three conceptions of the SamtSna (so far as the 
psychical attributes and phenomena are concerned) is 
unacceptable to these philosophers: for, these philoso- 
phers do not mamtain that the psychical phenomena 
of the Buddhi etc., are related as the cause and the 
effect, of each other: they hold on the contrary that 
when one moment or span of operation of the Buddhi 
etc . comes to an end in the underlying Soul, it is from 
that Soul (and not from the previous moment of the 
Buddhi etc ,) that the subsequent moment of the Buddhi 
etc., anses; can it then be said that the Psychical Pheno- 
mena of Buddhi etc , are to be looked upon as a series 
(the third of the above three views of the Sariitana) 
because they simply follow each other? The Jamas 
pomt out that even this theory of the psychical attri- 
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Ri ght, knowledge, the two being generally found 
together. 

It should be observed that there is a purpose in 
mentioning Ri^t-knowledge and Right-conduct separ- 
ately. The author means to say that only the spedes 
of ]^^t conduct which is preceded by (i e., attended 
with) Right knowledge, is a means to Salvation and 
not the conduct accompanied by False knowledge 
such as feeding on root-fruits, mosses etc. 

The mention of ‘all’ m the annihil ation of all 
Karmas shows that the Emandpation, referred to here, 
IS not Emancipation-while-in-the-spans-of-mundane- 
existence (jivan-mukti) but the final Emandpation 
which mvolves the rascal destruction of all the d^t 
forms of the Karma (otherwise called die Adrsfa) 
such as the knowledge-envelopmg etc It will be seen 
that this Jama doctrine of the Moksa is opposed to 
that of the Naiyayikas and of the Saugatas. Accord- 
mg to the philosophers of the NySya School, salva- 
tion mvolves the extinction of the Attributes (Gunas) 
of the Soul, VIZ , Intelligence (buddhi) etc. The Bud- 
dhists, on the other hand, contend that Emancipation 
means the annihilati on of the Conscious Senes {jfiana- 
sartitSnd) The Jamas oppose both the views and main- 
tarn that the destruction Qzsayd) which is necessary for 
attammg the Moksa, is not of the essential attnbutes 
of the Soul (as according to the Naiyayikas) nor of 
Consdousness (as accordmg to the Saugatas) but of 
the eight kmds of tiie Karma which is opposed to the 
nature of the Soul It is to be stated also that for the 
purpose of salvation, the annihilation of the Karma 
must be on the one hand, final, total and perfect and 
on the other, of all the mod^ of it and not of some of 
them only. 
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manas. Fourthly,^ the Hetu (samtSimtva) is fallacious 
on the ground of' its being Vmiddha or opposed to 
what is to be proved 0.e., annihiJability). Sound, li^t- 
Tiing , concdousness, light-flare etc., which are alleged 
to be Samtanas or Series, absolutely tenuioable or an- 
nihilable, are not really so. They are eternal, so far as 
then* substances (Dravya) are concerned, althou^ as 
Modes (Paryaya) they are non-etemal, perishing as 
they do after gjvmg rise to the succeeding Modes. The 
Senes of modes are nevertheless essentially coimected 
wth the imperishable substance underlying them and 
as such cannot be looked upon as absolute annihil- 
ables. Ori^ation (utpada). Annihilation (yyaya) and 
Persistence (dbrauvya) constitute the nature of a thing 
and these three are inseparably connected. This being 
so, you cannot abstract a phenomenon and talk of it as 
absolutely annihilable because its very aspect of Anni- 
hilability (yyaya) is essentially connected with its per- 
manence {dfuamyd). Origination, Annihilation and 
Persistence, the-three-in-one, constituents of a thing or 
phenomena, are unreal like the horns in an ass, if they 
are absolutely separated from each other and consider- 
ed as facts absolutely independent of each other. 
Viewed in this light, the Jaina criticism (of the doctrine 
that a Samtana or Series is absolutely anmhilable) may 
be shortly expressed in the Syllogism: — ^“There is no 
absolute Annihilation; because such an absolute Anni- 
hilation would be unconnected with Ongmation and 
Persistence (which is impossible) like the horns in an 
ass.” As regards the Nyaya argument for the exhnc- 
tion of all psychical attributes m Mok§a based on the 
authoritative saying (quoted above, such as, ‘As long 
as there is the Body etc.,’) the Jainas urge that those 
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alone and m its exclusiveness The other position 
about the exclusive efficacy of Action is also mistaken, 
according to the Jainas They point out that the con- 
tention that a person cannot have pleasure with the 
mere knowledge about a woman, a food etc , may be 
effective against the view of the extreme rationahstic 
school but does not affect the Jama theory m any way. 
The Jamas maintam that a desired and pleasureable 
result is obtamed by Right knowledge and Right con- 
duct mutually relymg on (and not excludm^ each 
other. You cannot say that an Action alone is the 
cause of the pleasure derived from a woman or a taste- 
ful food. You cannot say that at the basis of the 
pleasure, there is no knowledge about the woman or 
the food It IS only wheu the knowledge about 
their nature is combmed with the activity towards 
them (i e , the woman or the palatable food) that 
the pleasurable feelmg is expenenced If it were 
not so, then, the same pleasurable feelmg would have 
been found m an msane or unconscious person when 
m actual physical contact with an attractive woman 
The extreme activisbc disputant may here urge that 
(m the case of the msane or unconscious man) there 
is no real action (m his contact with the woman) (and 
hence the absence of pleasurable feelmg m him). Real 
Action according to him, is that which is mseparably 
connected with its (wcU-known pleasurable) result. 
Such a real Action is absent m the msane or the un- 
conscious man and accordmgjy the example of such 
a man does not show that to produce the desired 
result, Action is useless but that there must be know- 
ledge regardmg the pleasant objects The Jamas pomt 
out that against the extreme activistic view, the ex- 
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ation, well, the Samsara or the senes of mundane exis- 
tences IS much more desirable than the Moksa; because 
however undesirable the Samsara may be, there are 
still some moments of pleasure m it, though mixed with 
pain. Consider, which is more desirable, Feelmgs of 
hmited happmess or Annihilation of all sense of happi- 
> ness ? The Philosophers of the Nyaya School however, 
contend: Carefully considered, the Moksa (as under- 
stood by them) is preferable. It is impossible to have 
an enjoyment of eternal happiness which is free from 
all touches of pain. Pam, again, is admittedly some- 
thing which is to be avoided at all costs. The two, 
pleasure and pain, cannot be separated hke poison 
and honey in one and die same pot, thorou^y mixed 
up. What then is to be done, for the purpose of avoid- 
mg the pains of hfe? The NaiySyikas advise: Avoid 
both pleasure and pain; and Moksa or liberation is 
preferable because it consists in an absolute absence 
of pain, pain which is essentially mtolerable It is better 
to avoid the occasional htde moments of pleasure than 
to bear the heavy burden of pam This view is criticised 
by the Jainas in this way What do you mean by 
‘eternal’ m your expression ‘eternal happiness?’ Does 
It mean both begmning-less and endless? or, does it 
mean endless though havmg a beginmng? Now, if by 
‘eternal happiness’, you mean happiness which has no 
be ginmng and no end in time, then such happiness can 
not be an object of pursuit; for, being begmmngless 
and endless, it is something already and always (auto- 
matically) attamed and realised. How then, can you 
talk of the absence of such an eternal happiness that 
should lead a person not to strive after the attainment 
of eternal happmess? The meaning is that if eternal 
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pleasure and pam is due to virtue and vice, tliese are 
the pillars and the mainstay of the samsara-house 
(i.e , the series of mundane existences) When these 
are up-rooted their effects viz . Body etc. cannot be 
produced and consequently the Soul cannot lia\e 
pleasure and pain. Thus the Soul becomes Free. 
Desire, envy, effort etc , are what bmd tlie soul to the 
Instrument of Enjoyment; when this Instrument is 
destroyed the Soul is not bound by those of its attributes. 
Hence Apavarga or Emancipation results when all the 
nine attnbutes of the Soul are rooted out. It may be 
asked. In what condition does the Soul exist then'' 
The Soul in that state exists in its own pure essence: it 
is then devoid of all attributes: the wise say that the 
essence of the Soul is absolutely beyond the six waves 
and is not tainted with the Pain and the Misery etc., 
due to its bondage to the samsSra The waves refer to 
the SIX passions, Viz , Lust, Anger, Conceit. Pride. 
Greed and Vanity. It is further quoted from the 
Purina “Hunger and Thirst are what trouble the Lifc- 
pnnciple, Gnef and Dullness trouble the Mmd and 
Old Age and Death trouble the Body The Soul realises 
its true state, when it is devoid of these six " 

To the above arguments, the Jamas replj as 
foUovs's: — ^What do you mean bj the Senes {samtana) 
of the psychical attnbutes? Do nou call them a Sciics. 
because &ey are related as the material basis or ground 
and the consequent or evolute (upSdana-iipadeya) of 
each other? Or, because they are related as the cau«c 
and the effect (karya-karand) of each other'' Or 
lastlj because they are related as the precedent and the 
subsequent* {aparotpalU-matra) to each other'' You 
cannot take up the first position and say that of the 
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the pleasures of life (which are inseparably mixed up, 
with pains) and one in striving for Liberation really 
strives after such an eternal happiness. As a matter of 
fact, worldly pleasures are really pains (in disguise) 
just hke honey mixed up with poison and one in trying 
to ^ve up the worldly pleasures, really wants to secure 
unmixed happiness The motive of one who shuns a 
cup of honey mixed up with poison, is not only to 
avoid pain but to get pleasure also. In their life, all 
ammals want pleasure and try to avoid pain. Follow- 
ing this psychological fact, it may safely be said that if 
Liberation is a state to be striven after, it is because in 
Liberation there is not only the cessation of all pains 
but the enjoyment of positive happiness also. If it be 
said that m liberation there is the cessation of all feel- 
ings of happiness also then, this would make libera- 
tion a state, to strive after the attainment of which, is 
psycholo^cally impossible. Hence it is: Liberation 
be such as it is conceived by the Nyaya thinkers (i e., if 
in the state of liberation, there is the cessation of all 
feelings of joy) no one would have striven after its 
attainment; but, as a matter of fact, Liberation is 
found to be striven after; therefore it is established 
that Liberation consists in a feeling of joy; for, other- 
wise the fact of one’s striving after liberation becomes 
impossible. 

To the above argument of the Jaina School, the 
Nyaya thinkers object as follows: A person having 
any feeling of attachment (RS^ Le., having any likmg 
for anything) caimot have liberation. If then libera- 
tion be a state of joy, one striving after it, is guided by 
a craving i.e., a feelii^ of attachment and thereby 
liberation becomes in-attainable for him Those who 
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butes as a senes is not maintainable A Senes, consti- 
tuted of moments of mdividual phenomena which rise 
one after the other, need not necessarily be terminable. 
The thmkers of the opposite (i e , the Nyaya) school 
may urge here that the Senes which they have in Iheir 
contemplation is such that its mdividuals (do not 
simply follow one another but) have one and the same 
substance as their) stable basis and go on rismg one 
after the other, they contend that such a Series is not 
mtermmable In criticism of this theory (about the 
annihikbihty of a Samtana) the Jamas pomt out that 
if a SamtHna be taken m this sense, the argument of the 
Naiyayikas, as put forth m the Syllogistic form (given 
before) becomes fallacious Because m that argument 
the Example of the SamtJlna that was cited to prove its 
annihilabihty was ‘the flare of a lamp-light’ But the 
flare of hght is not a SamtSna in the sense, just now put 
upon the term Therefore, the syllogistic argument of 
the Nyaya School under consideration becomes fallaci- 
ous m the ground of its Hetu bemg wrong (yikala) 
because of the Example bemg mcompetent Secondly, 
if a Samtana be taken m tins sense, it is not necessanly 
termmable, there may be such Senes which may never- 
theless be everlasting, so that the Hetu intheNaiyayika 
syllogism under consideration (because it is a Series) 
becomes a Vyabhicari or Inconstant) one Thirdly, it 
may be pointed out that the Hetu (samtanatva) in the 
argument is Anaikantika i e , of Doubtful validity, 
because its retrocession (yyavttu) from the Opposite 
of the Proven (yipaksa i.e , absolute non-anmhilabihly) 
IS Doubtful, because, m other woids, the fact that a 
phenomenon may be a series, yet not be absolutely 
termmable is not necessanly contradicted by the Pra- 
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and Dvesa; tliat the saint avoids both of them, and 
that it is not accordingly propei to say that such a 
saint has the feeling of Dvesa, on the ground tliat he 
wants to avoid the pains of the world. The Jama philo- 
sophers reply to this Nyaya contention is- that the same 
line of argument would show that a saint on the way 
to Liberation cannot similarly be said to be bound 
down by the feeling of RSga. 

Hence the Jama theory is finally established that 
tlie Moksa or the state of Liberation consists in eternal 
and absolute joy arising from a destruction of all 
Karmas and that it does not consist m the elfacement 
of the psychical attributes of Buddhi etc., as contended 
by the Naiyayikas. 

The aphorism under comments contemplates the 
capacity in Women to attain the final Liberation The 
l^vetambara (literally, the white-robed philosophers) 
doctrine of female Emancipation is opposed by the 
philosophers of the Dikpata (literally, the Naked) 
school PrabhScandra of the latter School, for exam- 
ple, develops the followmg argument “There is no 
Liberation for the Females, because theyareinfenorto 
Males, hke the eunuchs etc.” The l^vetambaia School 
of the Jamas set aside the Digambara argument in the 
following way: — ^If Females who are the Dhamus in 
the aigument are taken to mean Females in general 
{samanyena) then the argument is bad, because it 
wants to prove something which is admitted to be 
true m respect of a part of the paksa. The Svetam- 
baras do admit that numeious Females who are 
Abhavya (i.e., incapable by theii natme to attain Salva- 
tionX who are bom in the Time Cycles of Dussama 
etc., who are goddesses, or subhuman beings etc , can- 
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sayings refer to mundane pleasures and pains which 
are intermixed and which are the effects of good and 
bad Acts to be experienced in succeeding worldly exis- 
tences (births and re-births), these saymgs have no 
connection with the absolute Pure Pleasure attamable 
at the state of the final Libation as the result of the 
absolute destruction of all the effects of all Acts. Accor- 
dingly those saymgs do not mean that the final Libera- 
tion mvolves &e extinction of all psychical attnbutes 
and the consequent absence of all feelings of pleasure 
in the Soul. The Jamas point out that this is the correct 
meaning of those authoritative saymgs will appear 
from the following extract of the Moral Code (stnrli) 
“Know the final liberation to be the state in which 
there is the absolute (atyantika) pleasure (sukha) which 
is intellectual (buddhi-'grShya) and unsensuous (qtln- 
dnya), a state inattainable by persons who have not 
realised their selves." It would be seen that the word 
pleasure (sukha) in that extract is not to be understood 
as meaning only the absence of Pam, for, there is no 
reason why the plam meaning of the word pleasure is 
not to be accepted. 

In the next place, the Jaiuas point out that the 
state of the final Liberation, as understood by the 
thinkers of the NySya school, is never a desirable one. 
For, who would like to be insensible to all-feelmgs of 
pleasure like a piece of stone? The wise look upon the 
fourth object of the human desire (Purusartha, i.e, 
Moksa) as a state of ever-untamished and natural 
bliss in which there is joy which is mcomparably supe- 
rior to the limited and the terminable pleasures of the 
heavens. If, however, the Soul is to become like a 
piece of unconscious stone at the state of its Emancip- 
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(b) Nor can it be contended that althou^ cloth 
may not be essential to the nature of woman, even a 
Female saint is bound to wear it, having been enjoined 
to do so by the teacher and thereby her Right Conduct 
is bound to be vitiated It is true tW the GreatTeacher 
laid down the strict injunction that a Female saint 
shall never be without her covering doth. But the 
Great Lord laid this down because so far as a Female 
was concerned, the wearing of cloth according to him, 
was an upakaraita or upakSra to her Samyama (prac- 
tice of Restraint) and not an Adhikarana. It has been 
said, ‘what helps the practice of Restraint is an Upa- 
karana which is thus a means for doing good Acts 
{dharma); what is other than this Upakarana has been 
called by the Venerable Lord, an Adhikarana’, which 
is thus what is used for the purpose of injurrag ammals. 
Now, if the Lord meant the wearing of cloth by a 
Female to be a help to her practice of Restraint, how 
can you say that cloth is an impediment to a woman’s 
Right Conduct? It cannot be said that the Lord en- 
joined simply that a woman should wear a cloth and 
that He nowhere asserted that it is a hdp to her prac- 
tice of Restramt, The w'earing of cloth is, as a matter 
of fact, a help to a w’oman’s practice and preservation 
of her Restraint and the all-knowing Lord must have 
meant this in His injunction. The si^t of the naked 
limbs and parts of a woman’s body excites a man's 
mind whereupon the passion-overpowered man over- 
whehnes the naked woman, just as a horse falls upon a 
mare. This is a well-known fact, which shows how 
the character and the conduct of a naked woman is 
sure to be jeopardised in this world. A wfoman is 
naturally weak and the wearing of cloth is necessary 
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happiness means happmess which is both beginmng- 
less and endless m tune then it is somethmg which is 
ever present and mtermmable, it is thus meanmgless 
to talk of Its absence and to ask a man to tenmnate or 
avoid It The Jamas pomt out m the next place, that 
the eternal happmess m its second sense, i.e , m the 
sense that it is endless though it has a bigmmng, is 
somethmg which one certainly strives after You can- 
not say that such a happmess is impossible, for, theie 
IS nothng to oppose the view that such happmess is 
possible. Such a happmess is mtermmable because 
there is nothmg to tenmnate it and it is m this way. 
What terminates or destroys happmess is Karma, in 
the state of Liberation, there is no Karma because 
Liberation presupposes the radical rooting out, of the 
Karma, and because m Liberation, there are no wrong 
Behef (rnithyatva) unrestraint (avnati) Passion (kasaya) 
and Psychical torpor (yoga), their effect i.e , Karma 
cannot reappear and be re-active and re-efifective The 
Nj^ya philosophers cannot contend that such an etern- 
n^ (m the sense of endless) happmess cannot anse m 
the Soul m Liberation, as there cannot be any cause 
for It, for, m liberation there is the annihilation of all 
Karmas and it is this absolute cessation of all Karma- 
activities, which is the cause of that never-ending joy. 
As regards the NaiySyika argument based on the in- 
separable mixture of pleasure and pam, the Jamas 
pomt out that they are mseparably mixed up, so far as 
the worldly pleasures and pams are concerned The 
J amas further admit that foi that reason it is right for 
one who wants Liberation, to avoid not only the pams 
but the pleasures of the world also. But the joy m 
hberation is absolute and is essentially different ffom 
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has not the least feehng of attachment to it, just as a 
(Male) saint has not the least liking for a house or a 
place of hving althou^ he lives in a village, m a house 
or in a forest. The fact is that those who have con- 
trolled themselves successfully have never a feehng of 
attachment (inurccha) for anything whatsoever It is 
well said; “How can those women who have the m- 
tense liking for that absolute joy which arises from the 
beatitude of Liberation, have feehng of attachment 
for anything of the world, those women whose heart 
IS never troubled or perturbed at (coming across) an 
enjoyable thing, at a disease, at a lonely place, at a 
crowded spot, at (the company of) a good man or a 
bad man?'’ It is distinctly said in the Authoritative 
Scnpture, “Even in respect of their bodies (these saint- 
ly women) never feel that they are their own.” 

(c) The foregoing argument shows also the 
unraaintamabilily of the contention that cloth is a 
constant thing for a woman because of her likmg 
for or attachment {murccha) to it. A v/oman on the 
way to Liberation can have no real feeling of attach- 
ment to her cloth: she has no attachment ever to 
her body; she is absolutely free from the feelmg of 
attachment. 

Accordingly it can on no account be contended 
that because a woman puts on a cloth, she is wanting 
m Eigiit Conduct and thereby in the Three Jewels 
This goes to show that a woman cannot be said to be 
inferior to a male person on the ground that she is 
wantmg in the Three Jewels. 

(2) It IS argued that a Female is inferior to a 
Male because she is wanting in a particular 
proper) capacity (for attainmg Moksa). 
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are acquamated with the nature of liberation agree in 
this that it IS impossible for one who has any feeling of 
attachment or cravmg, to attam liberation, because 
such a feeling is the cause of bondage This argument 
is not sound ’according to the Jamas The feeling of 
attachment or craving, which is connected with worldly 
matters of pleasures like sound etc., is the cause of 
bondage, because such a feehng leadmg, as it does, a 
man to earn, protect etc , objects of the world, fastens 
him to the Samsara. The craiing for the eternal joy of 
Liberation is no doubt a feehng of attachment (raga). 
But it leads one to refrain from earning etc , all worldly 
objects and to work on the ways to Liberation With- 
out this Raga or feehng, the eternal j‘oy of Liberation 
is inattamable. Worldly ol^'ects cannot yield such eter- 
nal joy and such an eternal j'oy is never, after its reahs- 
ation Anumshed or destroyed, so that as m the case of 
the worldly pleasures, it is never necessary to engage 
oneself m violent acts to regam or re-attain that lost 
eternal happmess. Hence the cravmg for Liberation, 
although Raga is no cause of bondage to the person 
striving after Liberation. It is j'ust a desire (sprha- 
matra) which again is negated when ftie person reaches 
that idtimate state of Liberation This is corroborated 
m the authoritative saymg,-“The best of the saints is 
devoid of all forms of desire, whether m the world or 
m the state of Liberation”. It must be admitted that 
such a colourless desire cannot bind a man. For, other- 
wise one may think that a saint of the NaiySyika school 
would be unable to attain hberation in as much as his 
activities towards it axe guided by a Desire to avoid 
(dvesa) pain. The Nyaya thinker contends that the 
cause of one’s bondage to the world consists m Raga 
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Will not a similar line of argument lead to title position 
that because a person is mcapable of domg the acts 
which secure the best of the blissful states (i.e., the 
Moksa) he is to be thought to be mcapable of domgthe 
extremely sinful acts which yield the worst of states 
(i.e., the fall into the nether-most Hell)? But this posi- 
tion is admittedly not correct; for, this would lead one 
to hold that any Abhavya (a Being who is constitu- 
tionally incapable of attaining the final Liberation at 
any time) would never have to visit the Seventh Hell 
(u) In the next place, a woman is judged to be 
wanting in ‘the particular capacity,’ because, as is alleg- 
ed by the Digambara philosophers, she is found not to 
attain the Labdhis (i.e., extreme proficiencies m certam 
matters); this shows that she is mcapable of practising 
self-restramstetc., which bnng about those attainments. 
It is contended that if tlie Females are mcapable of 
such minor forms of self-restraint etc. as bring about 
the Labdhis which are alter all but mundane matters, 
they must be held to be mcapable of practising the 
extreme forms of self-restraint etc., which yield the 
super-mundane Moksa. The ^vetSmbara commenta- 
tor points out that this contention is not sound. The 
fact that the Females do not attain the Labdhis does 
not show that they are essentially mcapable of attam- 
ing anything great Then again, the scriptures do not 
say what the Labdlus are attainable only by the prac- 
tice of self-restraint etc. According to the scnptures, 
ijhese “Labdhis are due to the rise, the annihilation, the 
wafigation, the partial imtigation and annihilation of 
"l^rma.” The status of a Cakravarti (imperial con- 
Male % of ^ Baladeva (the elder brother of a Vasu- 
proper) " of a Vasudeva (A good king with supernatural 
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not attain Salvation The j^vetambara commentator 
asks In what respects are the Females inferior to the 
Males? 

(1) It IS said that Females cannot have the Three 
Jewels of Right faith, Right Knowledge and Right 
Conduct which are necessary for the attamment of 
Liberation and that therefore they are mfenor to the 
Males As regards the question why the Females can- 
not have the Three Jewels, it is said that as they put on 
cloth, they are wantmg in Right conduct. The conten- 
tion IS wrong Why should the wearmg of cloth by 
Females be against the Rightness of them conduct‘d 

(i) You cannot say that simply because cloth is 
m contact with them Body, the Right Conduct m the 
Females is impossible. The Earth etc , are in contact 
with the person of every one but the practice of Right 
Conduct IS not impossible for any one on that account. 

(u) Nor can you say that cloth is a constant thing 
with a Female and therefore Right Conduct is impossi- 
ble in her 

(a) You cannot say that a woman is essentially 
or constitutionally incapable of domg away with the 
covenng cloth. Women are not unoften found to 
sacrifice even them hves so that it is unreasonable to 
hold that a woman is unable to do away with the cover- 
mg cloth, especially the woman who staves after the 
attamment of the absolute and the infinite joy of Liber- 
ation Even m these present days. Female mendicants 
are actually found who are totally naked This goes 
to show that it is not impossible for a woman to do 
away with the covering cloth. Cloth is thus not essen- 
tial to the nature of a woman and as such, its wearmg 
need not mterfere with her Right conduct. 
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ledge does not necessarily prove any inherent ’Incapa- 
city’ in n Female for getting liberation. 

(iv) Lastly, it is urged that that a Female is want- 
ing in the proper ‘Capacity* is evident from the fact that 
many forms of penances and, austerities are forbidden 
to her The l^vetambara reply on this pomt is that 
this does not prove a Female’s ‘Incapacity’ for attain- 
mg Liberation. It shows only that the Scriptures have 
prescribed for the Females those practices which are 
suitable to their nature. It has been said, “In the 
sacred writmgs, there are various forms of penances 
effectmg the Saihvara (the stoppage of the inflow of 
the Karma in the soul) and the Nirjara (the partial 
annihilation of the Karma) just as there are varied 
forms of the treatment of a disease, of which some are 
efficacious to some people (and others, to others)” 

So the Females cannot be said to be ‘inferior to 
men’ (and as such, incapable of attaining Moksa) 
either on the ground that they cannot be fully possess- 
ed of the ‘Three Jewels’ or that they are wanting in 
the ‘proper capacity’ (for attaining Liberation). 

(3) It is contended by tlie thmkers of the Digam- 
bara School that the Females are to be considered as 
‘inferior to the Males,’ as they are never saluted by the 
latter The l^vetambara commentator points out that 
this contention is weak. Is it the case tliat the Females, 
as a rule, are never saluted by the Males ? You cannot 
say this, for the mothere of the Tlrthainkaras are 
saluted even by the foremost of the gods, not to speak 
of the ordmary males. Nor can it be said that the 
Females are to be Judged as inferior to the males 
because they are not saluted by the male persons of 
superior qualifications. The l^vetSmbara thinker points 
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for the safely of her character and conduct. It cannot 
be said again that the compulsory wearmg of cloth 
shows that a woman is constitutionally weak and is 
liable to be overpowered and that accordmgly Libera- 
tion which mvolves the tremendous exertion for des- 
troymg the huge mass of the Karma, overpowenng 
the beings of the three regions, is inattainable by such 
a frail bemg as a woman. Because there is no such rule 
that only those who are possessed of a great physical 
strength can attain Liberation. There are paralytics, 
dwarfs and actually diseased persons who can easily 
be overpowered ever by a woman, they are Males no 
doubt, but are weak. If physical weakness were a 
hmdrance to the attainment of Moksa these men, 
althou^ Male persons they are, must be held to be 
debarred from attammg Liberation. This is, however, 
neither party’s case, so that the conclusion must be 
that just as a physically weak man can attam Libera- 
tion, a woman, although wearmg a cloth, is capable 
of attaming it Ihe objector may ask' If it is possible 
for a woman wearmg cloth to attam Liberation, why 
should not a house-holder also who wears cloth attam 
it? The i^vetambara’s reply is that a householder 
wearmg cloth would not attam Liberation because 
he has a love or likmg (mamatva hterally a feelmg of 
ownership) for his cloth. This feelmg of ownership 
{mamatva) is a mode of the feelmg of attachment 
{pangraha) If one has the feelmg of ownership, he is 
not absolutely free from the feelmg of attachment, 
even though he may remain naked, for, even a naked 
Man has a feelmg of attachment to his body A Female 
saint, on the contrary, is absolutely free from the feel- 
mg of attachment; she no doubt wears a cloth, but 
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Jewels’ e.g., Ri^t Faith etc. As regards the external 
acquisitions, it is pointed out that the Ganadharas (the 
leaders of the divine religious assemblies) were not 
possessed of these external greatness of the Urthani' 
karas and that the ordinary K?atriyas were lacking in 
the external belongmgs of the Cakradharas. But were 
the Ganadharas and the Ksatriya followers of the 
TTrthaipkaras debarred from attainmg Liberation 
because of tlieir non-possession of those external 
acquisitions? The Digambaras state here that by non- 
possession of the ‘Excellent Wealth {inaharddhi)' thqr 
mean that no Female can be a TIrthamkara. The 
^vetSmbaras challenge the truth of this contention 
and say that the above Digambara proposition is un- 
proved. They urge that there is nothing mconsistent 
in a Female’s attaining the status of a TIrthamkara. 
It is rather reasonable to hold that if a Female is duly 
pious and so on she may be a TIrthamkara.) As a 
matter of fact, the Digambara contention that a Female 
cannot be a TIrthamkara has always been stoutly 
challenged by the ^vetSmbaras who mamtam that 
there is absolutely no reason why we should conclude 
that a Female cannot be a Tirthainkara. 

(6) The last 'argument m support of the proposi- 
tion that a Female is inferiourto a Man, is that the feel- 
ing of deceitfulness (mSyS) etc. are found in an increas- 
ed degree in the former. The iSvetambara think er 
points out that these feelings are found in both males 
and Females m all and equal degrees. The Scripture 
also says so. It is said that such failings sometimes 
predommate even in the Carama-saririns (Persons who 
are m their last mundane incarnation i.e., who would 
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(i) A woman cannot go down to the Seventh 
Hell and is accordingly judged to be wanting m *a 
particular capacity’ The Svetambara thinker criti- 
cises this contention by asking; Is a woman unable to 
go down to the Seventh Hell m that birth of hers m 
which she is to attain Liberation or is she, as a general 
rule, unable to go there ? If you say that a woman is 
wanting m ‘the particular capacity’ (and is therefore 
mferior to a male and incapable of attaming Moksa 
on that account) because she is unable to go down to 
the Seventh Hell m that birth m which she is to attain 
Liberation, well, this may apply m the case of a male 
also; a male person about to attain Liberation cannot 
go down to that Hell; but nobody thinks that he would 
be unable to attain Liberation on that account The 
objectors explam their second alternative position in 
tins way. As a general rule a woman is unable to go 
down to the Seventh Hell; this shows that she has not 
the capacity to do acts which would take her to that 
hell, by analogy it may also be aigued that she has 
similarly not the capacity to do acts which would yield 
Liberation to her. Male persons, on the other hand, 
like Prasannacandra and other Royal Sages who have 
attamed Liberation had both the capacities viz , the 
capacity to do the extremely wrongfiil acts and the 
capacity to do the extremely good acts which yield 
Liberation, accordmgly a Female is infenor to a Male 
and IS unable to attain Liberation The l^vetambara 
thinker sets aside this contention by saymg that the 
proposition in the general form is not at all true that 
because a person has not the capacity to do the ex- 
tremely wrongful acts, the person must be judged to be 
wanting m the capacity to do the extremely good acts 
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(sometimes) attams Liberation; because such a Female 
develops in her the exact cause of the hberation; just 
like a Male person. The exact or the unfaihng cause 
of liberation just consists in the possession of the 
‘Three Jewels’ of Right Faith etc,, in their absolute 
purity. That these Three Jewels may be possessed by 
a Woman has already been stated, so that the Reason 
in the argument for the Female salvation cannot be 
said to be ‘unproved’ {asiddhd). This Reason, the pos- 
session of the Three Jewels is not present m the Eunuchs 
(who do not attam Liberation and who are thus 
Vipaksas m the argument) and it, thus receding from 
the Dissimilar Abodes hke Eunuchs, as it does, is 
neither ‘opposed’ {viruddha) nor ‘doubtful’ (anmkan- 
tika). The l^vetambara argument for the doctrine of 
the Female Salvation may also be put in this way:— 
‘Some Females, of the human species on account of 
their having the exact cause of Liberation, do attain 
Liberation; because they have the right to take to the 
state of a homeless wandering- recluse; hke a male 
person’. The reason in this argument, viz., ‘a female’s 
having the n^t to adopt the order of the wandering 
mendicants’ is not ‘unproved’ {asiddhd). The Scrip- 
tures lay down, “a pregnant woman or a Woman who 
Tiag ATI infant to maintain, should not enter the order 
of homelessness”. This clearly lays down that a woman 
has the ri^t to enter the order of the homeless samts. 
It excludes certain classes of women from the order and 
by implication upholds the right of the rest. Even now 
are found Females who have plucked off their hair 
and who cany with them the Kamandalu (Wooden 
waterpot) and other belongings of a Yati or homeless 
ascetic, which, shows that Women have certainly the 
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powers and weapons) are also Labdhis, but these 
are not necessanly due to the practice of self-restraint. 
Even if we suppose that the Labdhis are due to the 
practice of self-restraint, the question is: Are the 
Females incapable of attainmg any Labdhi at all or 
are some particular Labdhis only denied to them*^ 
The first position is not mamtainable; because it is 
only some of the Labdhis e.g., the status of a Cakra- 
varti etc., which are demed to the Females, while there 
are many Labdhis of which they are found to be pos- 
sessed. Now if the Second alternative i.e , the position 
that some Labdhis are demed to the Females, be accep- 
ted this would not show that they are wantmg in ‘the 
particular (i.e, proper) capacity (for attainmg the 
Moksa) There are adimttedly Male persons who are 
not Ke^avas (ie., VSsudevas) and who are certainly 
wantmg m the Labdhis peculiar to the Yasudevas, all 
the same, these persons are nevertheless, held to have 
‘the particular capacity’ (for attainmg Liberation). 
Moreover, it is also an admitted fact that a person, 
although he is neither a TIrthipakara nor a Cal^varti 
and is wanting m the attainments peculiar to them has 
nevertheless ‘the particular capacity’ (for attaimng 
the Moksa) Why then should a Female, because she 
IS wanting m certam Labdhis be held not to have 
the particular (Proper) ‘Capacity’ (for attaining 
Liberation) and to be ‘mfenor to a Male’ on that 
account? 

(m) It is contended that a Female is to be judged 
to be mcapable (of attainmg Liberation), because she 
nevei acquires the complete Scriptural knowledge. 
The i^vetambara contention, on the contrary, is that 
the non-attamment of the complete Scriptural know- 
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viruddhayoi dharmayor eka-dharma-vyavacchedena 
svlkrtatad-anya-dhm ma-vyavasthSpanartham sadhana- 
dusana-vacamtfl vadab i 1 i 

Translation: A Debate consists in the system 
of argumentative statements^ pro-et-contra, for estab- 
hshing the subject-matter of one proposition (which is 
mamtamed by a party) by refuting tihe subject-matter 
of the other, the two subject-matters bemg opposed to 
each other. 

Commentary: The nature of the Pramana and 
the Naya has been described. A VSda or Debate con- 
sists in the apphcation of propositions based on the 
Pramana and the Naya for determining the nature of 
an object. The word, ‘opposed’ in the text signifies 
that the subject-matters of the two propositions have 
not been finally determined by the Pramanas before 
the V3da begins. An instance of two such mutually 
opposed matters, expressed in two propositions would 
be, (i) ‘A thing is absolutely eternal* and (2) ‘A thing 
is eternal in some respects only*. But the two proposi- 
tions (i) ‘A thmg has qualities’ (Guna).and (2) ‘A 
thing has modes (ParySyas)’ are not mutually opposed. 
‘Two phenomena, in order that they may be opposed 
must be attributed to one and the same Locus (adhi- 
karcajd) and to one and the same Time (kald). The 
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out that a disciple is not saluted by the preceptor, are 
we to judge from this that the disciple is necessarily 
infenor to the preceptor and is debarred from attain- 
ing Liberation on that account^ The scriptures say 
otherwise; for, we fnd m them mstances of many 
disciples like Candarudra etc, atta ining Liberation. 
Accordmgly the alleged fact of tht Female not bemg 
saluted by a male person does not necessarily show 
that tile former is inferior to the latter and is incapable 
of attainmg Liberation. 

(4) It is said that a Female is not found to effect 
smara^a and similar Teachmg acts and is to be conse- 
quenly Judged as infenor to a Male Hie l^ve@mbara 
commentator pomts out that this fact hke the fact dis- 
cussed m (3) above, does not prove the inferiority of a 
woman to a Man The Digambara objector attempts 
to unprove his position by saymg that a Female may 
be capable of effecting SmSrana and similar teachmg 
acts but so far as a Male person is concerned, she does 
never do them and is consequently to be held as infenor 
to him This contention also of the Digambara School 
IS unfounded, masmuch as there is no inconsistency if 
one holds that a woman v«ll-versed m the authorita- 
tive Scnptures would on fit occasions effect Smarana 
and similar acts m connection with a Male person who 
IS j'ust on the way to a rehgious hfe but is still subject 
to unrestramed impulses 

(5) The next argument is that the Females are 
infenor to Man as they are lackmg m ‘Excellent 
Wealth’ etc (mahmddhi) The objection is met by the 
question, what are these Excellent Wealth etc , psychi- 
cal or external The former cannot be the case, as it 
has been shown that the Females can attain ‘the Tliree 
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at least his own position thoroughly. Then again, the 
matters in a Debate regarding even the Vitaraga, 
referred to above, may be undetermmed at the tune 
the Debate begins but they may not be thoroughly un- 
determined; for, such a Debate may arise when one 
of the parties to the Debate has a reasonable doubt or 
but a hazy conception about these matters. In a debate 
where one of the parties wants simply to gain a victory . 
over his opponent, he is, as already pointed out, 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature of his own 
stand-point. Tlie Disputant {yadt) in such a case is 
from the very start convmced of the validity of his 
own contention through the Pramanas e.g., of the pro- 
position that '‘Sound is eternal,’ and advances the argu- 
ments in support (sadhand) of his contention to set 
aside the possible coimter contention of his Opponent. 
The Opponent {prativadt) again may similarly be con- 
vinced from the very start of the Debate, of the validity 
of his own theory, e.g., the proposition that ‘Sound is 
non-etemal,’ and put forward his arguments in reputa- 
tion {du^cajd) of the Disputant’s contention. T^s is 
the way in which the victory-seeking Debates are 
carried on. In such debates, it cannot be said that the 
matters in dispute i.e., the respective positions of the 
parties are thoroughly unknown to the parties at the 
start of the Debates. 

The meanmg of the SQtra under consideration is 
thus as follows:— The two respective positions of the 
two contending parties to a Debate should be such that 
when attributed to one and the same object at one and 
the same time the two positions would oppose each 
other. An mstance of two such mutually opposed 
positions, as already referred to, would be, ‘An object 
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attain salvation as soon as they leave their existing 
bodies) Like NSrada etc. 

Hence the reasoning that Females cannot attain 
Salvation, as they are infenor to men, is not sound. 
The arguments against the ^vet^bara doctrine of the 
Female salvation may thus be shortly put: — ^“Salvation 
involves the fullest possible development of any psychi- 
cal capacity is impossible in a woman, which is eviden: 
ced by the fact of a woman’s incapacity to go down to 
the Seventh Hell, which involves the fullest possible 
development of the vidous tendency. This position 
has already been examined. It may be pointed out m 
this connection that the contention that the fullest 
development of any psychical capadty is impossible 
in a Woman, is sufficiently contradicted by the admit- 
ted fact that when the deludmg (inolumjya) Karma 
exists m a woman in its extreme form she has the 
Female cravmgs {strived) etc., in their extreme form. 
Another argument against the doctrine of the Female 
salvation, viz., ‘A Female cannot have emandpation; 
because she has the spirit of appropriation (parigraha) 
like a House-holder* has been considered. It has been 
shown how the doth worn by a Woman, far from 
being an article of her liking is only a thing to the 
development of the virtue and as such, is never a 
thing to which she may be said to be attached. These 
are in short respectively the arguments agamst 
{bSdfmka) the doctrine of the Female salvation and 
the Svetambara counter arguments {uddhara) setting 
them aside. 

The ^vetambara argument in support of (sSdhakd) 
the doctrine of the Female salvation may thus be 
short by put:— ‘A Female of the Human species 
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course of the Debate, there is nothing inconsistent in 
its continuation. 


5nrrpfR»55T^ ,n ^ n 

piarambhaka^ catra jiglsu^t tattva-nir^ml^u^ ca 

i2i 

Translation: In a Debate, the party who begins 
is either one-who-wants-a-victory (jigJ?u) or one-who- 
wants-to-determine-a-truth (tattvemirninTsu). 


Commentary: The party who begins the Debate 
and whose object in opening the Debate is simply to 
defeat his opponents, is called the Jigisu. He generally 
begins with proud and pompous challenges, such as 
“O weak ammals, at once leave this forest; for the Lion 
is come”. “O you, thinker of the Sitapata (white- 
robed) School: Why do you delude these innocent 
disciples of yours by a display of your false beanng’” 
“There is no Soul: Adrsta (the law that every act is 
sure to be followed by its fruit) is not proved. Future 
life is impossible”. The JigTsu may also begin the 
Debate by exciting the king in the following way, 
without challenging his opponents directly: “In your 
council, there is no one who is truly learned”. As 
stated above, one who wants ■ to detemune truth 
(fattvanUijmlsu) may also begin the Debate. He begins 
m this way: “Well, fellow pupil! Is sound eternal in 
some respects only or is it eternal absolutely?” Instead 
of beginning m a doubting mood, he may also begin 
as a potential truth-determiner in the following manner: 
‘‘Sound is eternal in some respects”. ^ 
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ri^t to adopt the status of a religious wanderer. It 
follows from this that the final Liberation is possible 
for a Woman 

Thus the reality and the existence of the Soul with 
the nature and characteristics, as descnbed above is 
firmly estabhshed. 

iti pramSna-nqya-tattvalokalaTpkaie nayatma-sva- 
rUpa-nirtfayo nSma saptamah paricchedali • 

Translation. Here ends the Seventh Chapter of 
the PramSnanaya-TattvalokSlamkara, entitled, the de- 
termination of The Nature of Naya (or the Partial 
Knowledge) and of AtmS (The Soul) 
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^ ^ Mldrd<»6 Tq n4§Wy^ f ^r«i? ftg; uvn 

tathaiva tattvam pratiti^thapayi^us iattva-mr^irii^uli 

i 4 ! 

Translation : A seeker-of trutli {tattva-niriiinlsu) 
is one who wants to establish truth in those ways. 

Commentary: The second class of Debaters are 
persons w'ho are seekers of truth and who try to 
establish truths, e.g , ‘Sound is m some respects eternal’ 
m the very same ways as a Jiglsu, i.e., by advancing 
arguments of proof and refutation. 

aw ^ n !( n 

ayajp ca dvedba svaumni paratra ca i 5 i 

Translation: That is of two classes, viz., *In 
himself’, and ‘In-others’. 

Commentary: A Debater who is a Tattva- 
nirninlsu enters into a debate either for determining a 
truth when his mind might have been in doubt or for 
makmg others understand the truth out of kindness for 
them A seeker-of-truth may thus belong to one of 
the two classes 

It may be said, however, that a Debater who Avants 
to convmce others of some truth (a Tattva-nirninlsu of 
the second Class) is but a Jigl^: for the Members 
(sabhya) present in the hall of the debate would declare 
his victory as soon as he convinces his Opponent of 
the truth of his position. But the thing is that the 
Tattva-nirpinisu is never desirous of obtaming a 
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proposition ‘Intelligence (buddhi) is non-eternal’ and 
the proposition ‘Soul (atma) is eternal’ are not opposed 
to each other, because they refer to different substances 
(Adhikaranas or Loci) And similarly the propositions, 
‘This thing was formerly inactive* and, ‘This thing is 
now active’ are not mutually opposed, as they refer to 
different Times (kalas). 

In this connection the Jama commentator criti- 
cises the view of the Nyaya Commentator, accordmg 
to whom “the two subject-matters m dispute m a 
debate (1) should have the one and the same Locus 

(2) should be mutually ‘Opposed’ to each other, 

(3) should be of one and the same ‘Time’ wd (4) should 
be thorou^y ‘Unknown (anavasita) at* the time the 
Debate commences”. The Jama commentator points 
out that the third reqmrementviz., that the two subject- 
matters m a Debate should be ‘Opposed to each other’ 
mvolves the first two requirements so that the separate 
statements of the first two requirements either involve 
tautology or carry no sense. As regards the fourth 
requirement viz., that the nature of the two subject 
matters must be ‘thoroughly unknown at the time the 
Debate commences the Jama thinker’s view is that this 
IS not an mvanable requirement He admits that when 
the subject-matter m a Debate is something about the 
One-completely-devoid-of-ali-forms-of-attachment (VI- 
taiEga, the supramundane Liberated Bemg), it is true 
that the debated matters are not fully understood at 
the time the discussion begms. But m a Debate where 
one party’s aim is simply to gam a victory over his 
Opponent it cannot be said that the subject-matters m 
dispute are thoroughly unknown; for, such a disputant 
would never enter into a debate unless he understood 
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Translation: The preceptors etc , belong to the 
second Class. 

Commentary: These debaters of the second 
class of the Tattvaningiinlsu, try to convince others of 
the truths they know. 

ayam dvividhal} ksayopadamika-jnana-dalJ kevall 
ca I 8 i 

Translation: The second class, has two groups* 
viz., persons who are possessed of knowledge, ansing 
from the partial annihilation,and mitigation (of Karma- 
forces) and persons who have the Pure Knowledge. 

Commentary; As said already, Teachers etc., are 
the Tattva-nirninlsu Debaters of the second class. 
Teachers are persons who are possessed of knowledge 
and as knowledge may be of two kinds so far as its 
^nesis is concerned, Teachers also are of two kmds. 
Thus knowledge may be due to the partial annihila- 
tion and mitigation (k^ayopasania) of the knowledge- 
obscuring (jnanavara^ya') Karma. Sensuous cogmtion 
(mati) Scriptural knowledge (drutf) Clairvoyance (mw- 
dhi) Telepathic knowledge (piana^-paryaya) are modes 
of such knowledge. The &st groups of Teachers are 
possessed of any or all of these modes of imperfect 
knowledge. Perfect knowledge, on the contrary, the 
Kevala, is due to the complete annihilation of the 
knowledge — obscuring Karma and the Teachers who 
are possessed of such knowledge are Omniscient Beings. 
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is absolutely eternal’, ‘the very same object at the very 
time when it is said to be absolutely eternal is in some 
respects only eternal’. In a Debate, the Disputant 
mamtains one of these two mutually opposed positions 
VIZ , either that ‘An object is absolutely eternal’ or that 
‘An object is m some respects only eternal’ and his 
Opponent holds the other view. Each party goes on 
putting forward arguments which support his own 
position and which refute the position of the other 
party. A Debate is constituted of such arg umentati ve 
propositions, constructive {sadhand^ on the one hand 
and destructive (dusand) on the other. 

The argumentative propositions, both when con- 
structive and when destructive, must always be correct, 
i.e., based on the Pramanas. They should ne'Ver be 
fallacious. An argumentative proposition, when con- 
structive, estabhshes a debater’s own theory, and when 
destructive, it refutes his Opponent’s position It is 
obvious that a fallacious argument is mcapable of 
either supporting one’s own theory or setting aside the 
view of his adversary. 

It may be asked, however: How can the Opponent 
bnng forward an argument agamst a doctrine which is 
estabhshed by the arguments of the Disputant’ How 
can one and the same doctrine be estabhshed and 
refuted? The answer is timt the establishment of a 
theory by the Disputant is provisional only and its 
refutation by the Opponent is similarly not final, while 
the Debate goes on The Disputant advances argu- 
ments in his own way and m accordance with a parti- 
cular mtention auH so does the Opponent. As there 
IS no finality (unassailable determination or unassail- 
able refutation of either of the theories) during the 
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etena piatyarainbhako' pi vydkhyatalj j 9 i 

Translation By this, is also explained the 
nature of the person ‘who answers*. 

Commentary : The person who opens the Debate 
is the Arambhaka (one who begins) and the person 
who opposes him is the PratySrambhaka one who 
answers. Tliese are figuratively described as two con> 
tendmg Elephants. The Pratyaiambhaka has exactly 
those four sub-groups which the Arambhaka, as shown 
above, has. Now, the Arambhaka and the Pratya- 
rambhaka being of four classes each, there may be 
sixteen forms of the Vida or debate, so far as the 
nature of the contending parties is concerned. Really, 
however, there are only twelve kinds of the Vada in- 
asmuch as (i) a Debate with a Jiglsu as the Disputant 
and a Tattvanirninlsu-m-himself as the Opponent 
(u) a Debate with a Tattvanirninlsu-in-himself as the 
Disputant and a Jiglsu as the Opponent Oh) ^ Debate 
with a Tattva-nirninisu-m-himself as the Disputant 
and a Tattva-nirninlsu-in-liimself as the Opponent and 
(iv) a Debate between two Kevalins are impossible. 
Thus where the Disputant is a Jiglsu, the Opponent 
may be either (i) a Jiglsu, or (2) a Tattva-mrninTsu-m- 
others who is possessed of imperfect knowledge or 
(3) a Kevali, but never a Tattva-m'rmnlsu-in-himsett 
Secondly, where the Disputant is a Tattva-mrninisu^- 
in-himself, the Opponent is either (4) a Tattva-nirni- 
nisu-in-others, who is possessed of imperfect know- 
ledge or (5) a Kevali, but never a Jiglsu or a Tattva- 
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It may be that the Opponent is a highly cultured 
man and the Debate goes on with that wise and erudite 
Opponent who argues with a collection of Disputants 
on the other side. These Disputants argumg with that 
sin^e wise Opponent may be simple seekers of victory 
(j/gljM) or seekers-of-truA {tattva-mmnlsu) The wise 
Opponent though alone meets the Disputants and 
throu^ his knowledge and leammg set aside the 
views of the Jigisu Disputants or explains the truth to 
the Tattva-nirninlsu Disputants, as the case may be. 
On some occasions' again, the Opponent may be one 
who IS a seeker of truth and may be met by a number 
of Disputants In this way, in a debate there may be 
often-times more than one Disputant beginnmg the 
Vada. 

n ^ u 

svVcria-dharma-vyavasth^anai tharn sadhana-dUsor 
V^hyaifi paratti parajetuin icdiur jigi^v^ i 3 i 

Translation: A seeker-of-victory (jig7yM)is one 
who wants to defeat another by advancing arguments 
of proof and retiitation in order to estabhsh his own 
contention. 

Commentary: A debater who is a Jigilsu, puts 
forward, for ins tanc e, his contention that ‘Sound is 
eternal in some respects’. He would try to establish 
bis contention by advandng arguments which would 
support his own proposition and arguments whidi 
would go against the theory of his Opponent. 
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of imperfect knowledge or a Kevali. In such a debate, 
there must be four Parties (literally, Limbs). There 
must be the two Parties viz. the Disputant and the 
Opponent. This goes without saying; for no Debate 
is possible without them. The other two Limbs of a 
Debate, to be described later on, are also indispensable 
in such a debate, where the Disputant is a Jigisu. In 
a Debate where the Opponent is a Jigisu like the Dis- 
putant, the presence of the other two Limbs or Parties 
is necessary for preventing the obstruction of the deci- 
sion about victory or defeat caused by the fraud, 
wrangling etc., of the two contending Debaters as also 
foi awaiding rewards etc.. Even in a Debate in which 
the Opponent is either a Tattva-Niminisu-in-others 
who is possessed of imperfect knowledge or a Kevali, 
the two Limbs other than the debating Parties are 
necessary, if the Disputant be a Jigisu. These two 
Limbs are necessary for preventing the commission of 
fraud and wrangling etc., by the Jigisu Disputant. The 
Jigisu Disputant himself also insists on the presence of 
those two Limbs in order that he, when victorious may 
be duly honoured and awarded the rewards Thus it 
IS tliat m a Debate of the kind under consideration, 
there must be the four Limbs or Parties. 

It should be observed in this connection that if 
one of the debating Parties is a Tattva-niininlsu-in- 
himself there cannot be a Jigisu either as the Disputant 
or as the Opponent. One not knowing the truth in 
himself would not feel tempted to teach his Jigisu anti- 
party; nor would he be able to determine the truth for 
himself by entering into a Debate with a Jigjsu. For 
similar reasons, if one of the' debating Parties is a 
Tattva-niminisu-in-himself, there cannot be a Tattva- 
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Spectacular victory; he enters into the Debate simply 
out of kindness for others whom he wants to teach 
some truth As the desire for victory is absent m binij 
he cannot be called a Jiglsu, althou^ he actually 
gams a victory and people call him victorious There 
is nothmg inconsistent in his being victorious and 
being not a victory-seeker It is often found that a 
peison may not desire a thing; but owmg to favourable 
or unfavourable decrees of fate, hundreds of such 
things are forced upon him and felt and enjoyed by 
him. The fact is that the direct motive of a Ji^su m 
entenng into a Debate is to gam a victory while that 
of Tattvamrpiniju is to convmce others of some truth. 
Incidentally of course, the latter gams a victory but 
as it was not the direct object of his entermg mto the 
debate, a TattvanirninM (^nnot be regarded as a 
Jiglsu. 

sjrt: \\ ^ \\ 

adyal} disyadih i 6 i 

Translation* The Disciples etc , belong to the 
first class 

Commentary: The Debaters who are after dis- 
covermg the truth themselves, the Tattva-mminisus of 
the fiirst Class are the Disdples, Fellow-students, 
Friends etc. 

feNt u n 

dvifiyo gwvadih i 7 i 
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the Opponent in spite of his best efforts is unable to 
determine the truth, Members are reqmred to deter- 
mine it and the debate becomes thereby three-limbed 
It should be observed that as there is no chance of 
quarrel etc., between the debating Parties and no 
desire for getting any reward in any of the debating 
Parties, there need not be any President in such a 
Debate, although the two debating Parties may want 
the presence of Members; the debate m such a case is 
three-limbed and not four-hmbed. 

^ II II 

tatraiva dvyafigas tufiyasya i 12 i 

Translation: (The translation is not literal but 
it correctly represents the meaning of the Sutra). Where 
again the Disputant is a Tattva-niminlsu-in-himself 
and his Opponent is a Tattva-nirninlsu-in-others who 
is possessed of perfect knowledge, the Debate has two 
Limbs. 

Commentary: In such a Debate, the Omniscient 
Teacher is fully competent to determine the truth, so 
that the Vada has two limbs viz., the Disputant and 
the Opponent only; there need not be any President or 
Members here. 

ii ii 

trfiye prathamadinant yatha-yogaip pUrvavat i 13 i 

Translation: (The translation is not hteral but 
it correctly represents the meaning of the Sutra). Where 
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It thus appears that in a Debate, the person who 
opens it, may be one of these fours- (1) A Jiglsu 
(2) A Tattva-mrnmlsu-m-himself (3) A Tattva-nirni- 
nisu-in-others, who is possessed of imperfect know- 
ledge and (4) A Tattva-nirninisu-in-others who has 
Pure Emowledge. It should be observed that the class 
> of Jiglsu-disputants has not all the sub-classes which 
the class of Tattva-niminisu-disputants has Thus, for 
instance, a Jigisu would never attempt to gam a victory 
over himself, so that he cannot be a Ji^su-m-himself. 
The Kevall i.e , the Omniscient Bemg, again, is a 
Vltaraga (devoid of all earthly desires andmclmations) 
and never has the urge for defeatmg another, a Jigisu 
cannot accordm^y be a Kevall Gauda, DrSvida etc , 
are names of countnes, it would be unscientific to 
class the Disputants as Gauda Disputants, Dravi(^ 
Disputants Such a prmciple of classifymg the Dis- 
putants would not be consistent with the prmdple of 
distmgmshmg the respective Limbs or parties to a 
Debate (to be presently described) and the sub-classes 
under such a classification would be endless 

A Jigisu is thus of one class only He is a man 
possessed of imperfect (ksayopa^mmka) knowledge, 
wantmg to gain a victory over another 

Then a gain, a Tattva-mrnmlsu-m-himself has not 
the two subgroups which a Tattva-mrnmlsu-m-others 
has. For, a Kevall, the Omniscient Bemg, who has 
already known all the truths, can never be under a 
necessity to detenmne a truth for himself A Tattva- 
mmmlsu of the first class, i e , m-himself is thus always 
a person who has imperfect {ksayopa^atmka) know- 
ledge 
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Commentary: The 'reasons for the respective 
numbers of the Limbs in the two cases of the Debate 
as contemplated in the Sutra will be found in the com- 
mentaries of the previous Sutras. 

vadi-pialivadi-sdbhya-sabhapataya^ catvary afigani 

I 15 I 

Translation: (The translation is not literal but 
it correctly represents the meaning of the SBtra). The 
Disputant, the Opponent, the Members and the Presi- 
dent are the four Limbs (i.e.. Parties) in a Debate. 

Commentary: This is clear. 

n n 

praiambhaka-pratyaiambhakav eva malla-prati- 
mallanyayena vadi-prativadinau / 16 i 

Translation: The Disputant and the Opponent 
are like two wrestlers, the hrst begins and the other 
answers. 

Commentary: The Vadi (Disputant) and the 
Prativadi (Opponent) are like two contending filters. 

SRIort: WV8 g Rgn T d Sr [dM<HMtd<itm^t : 

^ U ?V9 i) 

ptamaJiatab sva-pak^a-sth^ana-pratipaksa-prati- 
k^epavanayob karma i 17 i 
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mmmlsu-in-himseE Thirdly, where the Disputant is 
a Tattva-nirmnlsu-m-others who is possessed of imper- 
fect knowled^, the Opponent is either (6) a Jigisu or 
(7) a Tattva-niminisu-in-hiniself or (8) a Tattva- 
nimmlsu-in-others who is possessed of imperfect know- 
ledge or (9) a Kevali Lastly, where the Disputant is a 
Tattva-nimmisu-m-others who is a Kevali the Oppo- 
nent may be either (10) a Ji^su or (11) a Tattva- 
mmmisu-in-others who is possessed of imperfect know- 
ledge or (12) a Tattva-mrpnXsu-m-himself, but never 
a Kevali. 

Thus so far as the respective parties to a Debate 
are concerned, it may be one of the twelve forms 

tatra prathame prathama-Uflya-tiniyapaiti catu- 
ranga eva, anyatamasyapy aAgasy^aye jaya-patqjaya- 
yyavasthMi-dauhsthyapatteli i 10 i 

Translation- (The translation is not hteral but 
it correctly represents the meamng of the Sutra) Where 
the Disputant is a Jiglsu and his Opponent is either a 
Jig^su or a Tattva-nir^inisu-in-others who is possessed 
of imperfect knowledge or a Kevali, the Debate must 
have four limbs, for, in tihe absence of any one of 
these Limbs, the decision about victory, defeat etc, 
becomes impossible 

Commentary. It has been said above that vhere 
the Dispu tant, is a Jiglsu, his Opponent is either a 
Jigjsu or a Tattva-nirnmlsu-m-others who is possessed 
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and are well aware of the nature of the positions of the 
Disputant and the Opponent, have the power of reten- 
tion, are erudite (intellectually) brilliant, forgiving and 
strictly impaitial 

Commentary: Preferably, the Sabhyas (Members 
who are to manage tlie debate, should be three, four 
or more in number Where so many Members are not 
available, one or two may do. The Members ought to 
fulfil the following six requirements: — 1. First of all, 
they should be fully conversant with the nature of the 
theories of the contending Parties. One may be very 
erudite, yet not conversant with the nature of the 
contending Parties’ respective theories. Unless the 
Members are fully aware of the nature of the Debaters’ 
theories, they are mcompetent to determine whether a 
Party’s arguments are ri^t or wrong. 2. Again, mere 
knowledge in the Members is useless so far as their 
judgement about the rightness or the wrongness of the 
Parties, arguments are concerned unless they have the 
power of fully understanding and mentally retaining 
the arguments, advanced by the contending Parties. 

3. Sometimes, the Debating Parties may, in ord^ to 
make a parade of their knowledge, incidentally talk of 
matters which are not stirctly relevant;, the Members 
must be well-versed enough to judge the value of these. 

4. The Members must themselves be intellectually 
brilliant; otherwise they would be unable to decide the 
soundness or otherwise of the arguments, evolved by 
the Parties in accordance with their respective intel- 
lectual brilhance. 5. A contending Party may some- 
times use harsh words ; even in such a case, the Members 
must mamtain an equable temper and be forgiving. 
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the Disputant is a Tattva-mrhinlsu-in-others who is 
possessed of imperfect knowled^, (i) the Debate has 
four hmbs, if his opponent is a Jigisu, Cu) the Debate 
has sometimes two Limbs and sometimes three Limbs, 
if the Opponent is either a Tattva-mrmnisu-in-himself 
or a Tattvammmlsu-m-others who is possessed of 
imperfect knowledge; (ni) the Debate has two Limbs 
if the Opponent is a Tattva-nimmisu-m-others who is 
possessed of perfect knowledge 

Commentary: The reasons for the respective 
numbers of the Limbs in the three cases of the Debate 
as contemplated in the Shtra, will be found m the Com- 
mentaries of the Stltras precedmg it. 

Such IS the wonderful nature of human ignorance 
that an ignorant man would consider himself a wise 
teacher and would go so far as to enter into a Debate 
with the Omniscient Lord to teach him some Uuth! 
Yet such IS the infini te mercy of the Lord that he would 
tolerate the impertinence of such a man and teach him 
the truths which he ought to learn’ 

li II 

tufiye prathamadimm evam i 14 i 

Translation: (The translation is not hteial but 
it correctly represents the meaning of the SfLtra) 
Where the Disputant is a Tattva-niminlsu-in-others 
who is possessed of perfect knowledge, (i) the debate 
has four Limbs, if his Opponent is a Jiglsu; Oi) the 
Debate has two Limbs if his Opponent is either a 
Tattva-nirninisu-m-hiinself or a Tattva-nirpinlsu-in- 
others who is possessed of imperfect knowledge 
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viz., that they are to indicate the points at issue un- 
ambiguously etc. The Members are to determine which 
of the parties is to begin and which, to reply. They 
are to measure the relevant^ and the irrelevancy of the 
arguments, advanced by the Debaters and to decide 
which arguments support the theory of a party and 
which go agamst it. Where one . of the parties, on 
account of dullness or obstinacy does not accept the 
theory of his opponent although well-estabhshed by 
him and not stop from further arguing, or where both 
the parties go astray from truth and continue argumg 
pomtlessly, it is the Members who stop them, by them- 
selves revealing the truth. And finally the Members 
declare the victory of or the defeat of the parties in 
their Debate which is thus set at rest by their declara- 
tion. These are the duties of the Members. 

prajHa-jiiaUvarya-k^amS-mddhyasthyasaihpannab 
sabhapatib i 20 i 

Translation: The President (sabhapati) is to be 
a man of knowledge, of commanding authority, of 
forgiveness and of impartiahty. 

Commentary : The Members, as described above, 
are themselves incapable of any fraudulent dealing, but 
a Disputant or an Opponent, if he is a Jigisu, may 
often act deceitfully, so much so that at times even the 
Members are imposed upon and confounded. Hence 
in such a Debate, an intelligent President is indis- 
pensably necessary, to detect the fraudulent dealings of 

I 
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Translation: What each of them is to do is 
both to estabhsh his own postion and to refute that of 
the other in accordance with the Pran^nas. 

Commentary: Each of the Disputant and the 
Opponent must do both the things- on the one hand, 
each of them must estabhsh his own position and on 
the other, refute the theory of his adversary The 
simple establishment of one’s own position without the 
refutation of the objector’s theory or the sunple refuta- 
tion of the adverse theories without the positive estab- 
hshment of one’s position is ^^ueless, inasmuch as no 
truth IS firmly and convmcmgly established thereby. 
It IS not uncommon, however, that when the first Party 
has stated and supported his position and it is tune for 
the second Party to refute the first Party’s contenton, 
the Second Party bemg unable to do so keeps silence; 
in such cases, the first Party’s theory is established and 
this establishment of the fiorst Party’s theory is by itself 
the refutation of the Second Party’s case Sii^arly, 
when one Party shows that the contention of his 
adversary involves contradiction or fallacies like that, 
this refutation of his adversary’s theory is by itself the 
estabhshment of the Party’s own position. 

vddi-prativSdi-siddhanta-tattva-nadts^atva-dfidraiia‘ 
b^udrutya-pratibha-k^Snti-madliyastliyair ubhayabfu- 

matali sabhyafi i 18 i 

Translation: The Members are such as are 
approved by both (the Disputant and the Opponent) 
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sajigl^uke'smm yavat-sabhyapke^mrisphUrtau vakta- 
vyam i 22 i 

Translation* In a debate, which has one or 
more Jigisus Parties may talk as many times as they 
can, provided the Members suiTer them to do so 

Commentary. A Debate may have one or more 
Jig^sus on one or both sides. A Jiglsu wants to have 
victory by establishing his own position and refuting 
his opponent’s theory. In such a Debate, there is no 
fixed rule as to the times, the victory-seeker is to speak. 
The Members watch his power and skill regarding his 
establishment of his own theory and his refutation of 
his Opponent’s contention, so that a Debate in which 
there is a Jigisu, the Jigisu may go on speaking as many 
times as he can, until he is stopped by the Members. 
The Members allow the speaker to go on, so long as he 
talks relevantly but when his talks are irrelevant, they 
stop him 

A Disputant may be an aggressive Jigisu, so much 
so, that he directly enters into the Debate-struggle by 
attacbng his Opponent's theory In such a Debate, 
the aggressive Disputant has the ri^t to begm. If the 
Disputant do not take an aggressive attitude like that, 
the Members may ask him to take an aggressive atti- 
tude, m which case also, he has the ri^t to begin. 
Thereupon, the Disputant in the presence of the 
Members and tlie Piesident, must state before the 
Opponent, the aiguments m support of his theory, to 
the best of his intelligence, unreservedly If, for some 
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They should on no occasion get angrj' or lose temper, 
for, this would prevent the determination of the truth 
as the upshot of the debate. 6. Partiality in Members 
would lead them to decide the rightness or the wrong- 
ness of the arguments advanced by the contending 
parties, in an untrue manner, accordingly, the Members 
must be stncdy impartial 

Lastly, the Members m a Debate ought to be 
persons whom both the Disputant and the Opponent 
have faith. 





yadi-piativadinoT yathayogaijt vada-sthanaka-kathS- 
vide^dAglfdSraifagra\^ottGia-v5da’imdedal}sddhaka’ 
hadhakoktigu^-do^dvadhdra^am yathavasaiaifi tattva- 
prakadan&ta katha-yiramanamyatha-sambhavaiti sabha- 
ydmkathSrphala}(Xithmatpcdsamk(amant i 19 i 

Trai®la.tion: Their busmesses are to make the 
debatmg parties accept the usual prescribed forms m 
regard to the points at issue, to determine their right 
to the priority or the posteriority of speech, to find out 
the merits and the demerits of the supportmg and the 
contradicting arguments, to stop where necessary the 
Debate by reve aling the truth and to declare truly the 
result of the Debate before the assembly. 

Commentary: The Members are to make the 
parties to the Debate agree to the prescnbed formula. 
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as possible. It is true that the introduction of irrelevant 
matters does not always render impossible the estab- 
hshment of one’s own theory or the refutation of his 
adversary’s position and thereby does not always stop 
a debate. Still it is to be remembered that in a Parartha- 
numana or ‘argument-intended-for-others’ the speaker’s 
merits and faults are also taken into consideration, so 
that a Debater should always try to leave no scope for 
adverse criticism and should always talk of that much 
as is clear (avadata). 

Take for instance the case of a Debater who wants 
to prove the ‘Impermanence of Sound’. He goes on 
saymg; ‘At the outset the Air which is called Prana is 
pushed upwards from the navel. This Air is then 
located in one of such places as the Heart etc., by efforts. 
The Air thus located, affi^ts that locus. From that 
place, Soimd is generated.’ Thus making an elaborate 
statement about the place of the genesis of Sound, 
as described m the i^ik^a-sUtra and a further statement 
about the manner in which the Sound enters one’s 
Ears, he puts forward the Reason (for his theory), viz., 
that ‘such a Sound is impermanent because it is the 
result of the effort’. And thereafter, he introduces 
his Examples of Clothing i.e.. Cloth etc., are produced. 
He thus cannot fimsh his opening arguments withm 
a reasonable time. How will his Opponent then have 
an opportumty to speak? This manner of aiguing is 
certainly to be avoided 

Then agam, the rule is not to be forgotten that 
‘one IS to use words just to convmce others’. Accord- 
ingly, a Debater is to talk of that much only, as is 
desired by others. It is often found that of two Debaters, 
one who, talks of his own Imeage etc., is disregarded by 
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known as the Neyfirtha, Le^ Something,? the»'di 
ficance of which is not apparent but is to be 'ga^i 
Take, for instance, the argument: ‘Sound isimpg« 
nent; because it is that \diich has two ‘Ka’s inlt.^^'^L 
Debater means to say that a Sound is impramim^t "p 

— ... . . . . ? • -'ff 


because it is a product, ‘Krtaka’, an expression 
aas two ‘Ka’s as its component letters. (5) Motl^^> 
defect in an argument is to use expressions whidi;% 
grammaticaily wrong (vyakSra^-santsldar{hh^a):Jl^ 

An argument should always be cogent and must .^t^ 
contain a statement which is ‘incapable’ (asanutr^^^ci’^' 
proving the point at issue. This defect is illustia^^A 
the argument: ‘That Reason does not estabM;^^^ 
given Proven; hence that Reason contradicts thej^veh^ 
Proven’. (7) Another defect in an argument woiild^b^. 
to use Indecent (u^rt/o) expressions. (8) Redun^t.^® 
meaningless expressions {nirarthakd) should be avpi^w^ 
m arguments. (9) Lastly, the Debater should- see]^r| 


secondary place (aparSmma-vidheySfh^a). Forej^w>^ 
his argument should not be like this: ‘Non-etonim^, 
Sound, because of its being a product’. 
eternity* is to be established about ^SoiHid’*;^4n 
accordm^y, ‘non-eternity* is to be predicated a 
tinct manMiex and not jumbled together with"JSoun4’;^ " 
a compound rapression like ‘Non-eternal-Somid*.^^^^ 
substantive i.e., Sound about which the 
made, should also be-stated first. Thus, 

^ouH have been put in the form, ‘Sound: is^ii^ 
eternal; because of its being a product* . ir- 

The above are some of the defects* vdi^' 
putant should always tiy to avoid; 
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reasons, the Disputant be unable to open the Debate 
in the above* manner, then the Members who are 
strictly just and impartial, are to ask the other side to 
begin the Debate, in order that the respective powers 
and skill of both the Disputant and the Opponent, m 
establishing and refubng theories may be tested. 

It may be said that as the Disputant instead of 
beginning the Debate keeps silence in the above case, 
he should be taken as one vanqmshed so that the 
Opponent should not be called upon to begm the 
Debate (as stated above). Ihe view, however, is not 
correct. Because the Opponent has his own theory and 
if he too, like the Disputant, does not supporc his 
theory, he cannot be said to be victonous, or in other 
words, the position becomes this that the Opponent is 
neither victorious nor defeated In such a case, it is 
accordmgjy creditable for the Opponent to begin the 
Debate, when the Members call upon him to do so 

Where, however, both the Parties viz, the Dis- 
putant and the Opponent refrain from openmg the 
Debate, they do practically avoid it and are to be ordered 
out from the debating hall by the Members 

A Disputant should put forward his Reason in 
such a way that theieby either his own theory is posi- 
tively estabhshed or his adversary’s theory is negatived 
An example of the former manner of argumg is, A 
hving Body has a soul; because the phenomenon of 
having life etc., is otherwise un-obtained’, an example 
of the latter manner of arguiug would be, ‘This hving 
Body is not without a soul, because (of the Reason, 
stated above)’. 

While putting forward his arguments, a debate 
should avoid irrelevant matters (arthantaro), as much 
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a Reason which is ‘unproved* so diat iiis incumb^t' 
on a Debater to begin by pur^g the Reason/of; 
‘faults*. The otgection is unfounded. For, in whoju'^ 
IS the Doubt raised, in the Disputant, in the Opponentt 
or in the Members ? The Doubt cannot be in the mind^' 
of the Disputant, for he enters into the Debate with'-' 
firm faith in the competent^ of his Reason, even ifdt" 
has not the competency. In die case then, where the. 
Reason has the competency, is the Disputant to estab-,^ 
lish that competency of the Reason by adequate ptoofe/, 
for the purpose of removing the Doubts in the minds^.. 
of the Opponent or of the Members? Now, if 1hp\ 
competency of the Reason is thus to be established 
adequate proofs, the adequacy of the proofs, a@dn;C' 
are to be established by further proofs; if this is nof 
done, there would again arise doubt. And if this vis v 
attempted to be done, further proofs of these prom^''; 
will be called for, and so on, involving Anavastld o^^J 
Infinite Regression. The objectors may contraid diat^' 
the attempt to show the competency of the Reason^'' 
need not involve Infinite Regression. The reasoning of ' 
a Disputant is ParSrthanumSna or ‘reasoning intended '^ 
for o^ers* in the case contemplated here. In Svai^-^,J| 
nurnSna or ‘reasonmg by and for one*B own 
Stldhya or what is to be proved follows from^the 
or the Reason and the Hetu is known for certaii^* by 
perception etc. In such a reasoning, there is thusfnpi^^- 
Anavasthl The objector states that like tlie<Svar^S>..i| 
num3na, the PargrthSnumSna also in the case'.pn(l^^«^ 
consideration need not involve any Anavasdifi,* -^Ihi^ 
contention of the objector is not serious.'>p3^^^V 
SvSrthanumana, as stated above, the Hetu.isiJ^<i^;^‘^f; 
By perc^on etc; where there is a suffldent 
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the audience who insist on arguing on the point at 
issue only. 

What then is meant by avadata (i.e., clear) the 
matter m which a Debater is to confine his talks’ ? A 
matter is Avadata i e., clear and relevant, which when 
talked of by a Debater does not give rise to the least 
trouble or difficulty in the mmds of his attentive 
audience. A debater should remember that the in- 
telligent persons who are listening to hun attentively 
are extremely tender-hearted because of their constant 
attachment to real wisdom and are hurt as soon as 
any obstacles are put in the way of their determining 
the point at issue in the Debate by the mtroduction of 
irrelevant matters etc., by the Debater. Accordin^y a 
Debater’s arguments m support of his own proposi- 
tion or m refutation of his adversary’s theory should 
always be free from the faults of mtroducmg irrelevant 
matters (aitbcnitara), of being insufficient {nyUnata), of 
being painful (khstata) and of other faults. 

(1) The first of the above-mentioned faults (oi than- 
tara) ^s already been descnbed (2) The defect of 
Insufficiency Qi^ata) arises m a Debate where a 
lesser number of statements are made than are pres- 
cribed. A NaiySyika maintains that a syllogism should 
have five limbs; hence, his argument would be wrong, 
if he states e.g four of those limbs only. (3) An argu- 
ment agam becomes Painful {klista), when the parts of 
it which are related or stated out of their orders. 
Take for example, the argument; ‘Whatever is a pro- 
duct And that is a product Like a Pitcher . Is accord- 
ingly impermanent. Is impmmanent: Because of being 
a product; Sound is impermanent’. (4) In the next 
place, an argument should be free from the defect 
26 
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Ms own intdligence guess the competency of .the Hef 
and need not expect an e^lidt establishment of i 
from the Disputant at die very outset. If the objector 
contends that the other party may want to examine 
the Disputanf s capacity to establilsh the competency c 
Ms Hetu and may not, for that reason, presume that 
competency, it may similarly be urged in r^ly diat 
the Disputant also may want to test the other parly’s 
capacity m objecting to the competency of his Hetu 
and may not, for that reason, presume a Doubt in 
Mm. The objecter points out that the other party may 
choose not to state Ms Doubt at the very outset but 
may choose to state it when his turn to 'argue* (i.e.; 
to refute) comes, when he may put it forward as* a 
part of Ms argument to cnticise the theory of the 
Disputant. It may be urged in reply that when the 
Opponent has stated his Doubt ^plicitly it would 
thm be for the Disputant in Ms next turn to reply (and 
not, until then) to support Ms Reason and to remove* 
that Doubt m explicit language as a part of Ms argu- 
ment for refuting the refutation of 1^ theory by Ms, 
opponents. Besides, it should also be considered that' 
Doubt may arise on various grounds; one of these; 
grounds may be removed by the Disputant by guesrihg; 
it and by supporting Ms Reason, at the outeet; b^^ 
may arise in the other party on anodier mid sdll anoth^' 
further ground; how will the Disputant be ablOatoX 
guess all of them by and from himsdh* and -remow ; 
them all at the outset? In fact, if he attempts to'POi, 
like that, he will never be able to be^ the fori^, 
formulation of Ms theory at all. Even if the Dispart 
.shows the competency of Ms Hetu at the outset,^" 
Opponent on account of Ms extreme partiality, to; ^ - 
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be considered as not worthly of being respected 
The Opponent, in order to establish his respectability 
^ould expose the above defects, if any, m the 
argument of the Disputant and at the same time be 
careful about putting forward reasons m support of 
his own theory and m refutation of that of the Dis- 
putant. The Opponent would not be declared victorious 
if he does nothing more than ei^osmg the above 
Defects in the argument of the Disputant; for, as 
Akalahka has said, if any and every defect m one’s 
argument were to establish his defeat, repetitions and 
rhetoncal maccuracies also m one’s argument would 
then ensure ins defeat m a debate. 

A question arises as to whether a Disputant, while 
stating his Reason in his openmg argument should at 
the same time also ‘purge it of faults {Jcantakoddharot 
litaaBy, ‘rootmg out the thorns’) The ansiver is that 
It may be left to his option. F he does not do it, there 
is ndther any merit nor any wrong, attributable to his 
act. If he does not ‘root out the thorn’ he misses an 
opportumty of showing his skill; accordingly, not ‘to 
root out the thorn’ cannot be said to be a merit m his 
argumentation. At the same time, it cannot be looked 
upon as a defect. For, an argument becomes defective, 
only when it does not refute the charge of being falla- 
cious, actually levelled against it by the objector; so 
long, however, as that charge is not actually levelled 
against it by &e objector, it is under no necessity of 
refutmg the charge and does not become defective, for 
not refutmg it. It may be objected that although the 
Reason put forward by the Debater may be a compe- 
tent one, he, by not proving its competency, ^lows a 
Doubt to appear regardmg it and thereby begins with 
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wbich. is weU>estabHs]ied is useless and should not'bi* 
done by a Debater. ' 

At the same time, the Debater should see that ihv 
order to prove his theory {^dhyd^, the Reason that he"' 
puts forward should be stated as something which is^ 
already well-established. If the Reason be not presented^, 
as sometlung which is already well established the 
argument comes to appear as an attempt to prove ‘an’’ 
unproved somethmg by an unprov^ something’. 
Where, however, the Hetu, although presented by dre^ 
Disputant as something already well established appears'^* 
to be of doubtful or of disputed validity, it is in such,, 
cases that the supporting of the Hetu becomes neces^-, 
sary. It is thus manifest that a matter should not be..’ 
proved to one who knows it to be already well estab-^ , 
lished. Consider, for instance, the case of a Buddhist*'’ 
Debater who contends before a MXm&disalm, 'Sound, 
is non-eternal because it is existent’. Now, suppose*- 
the Buddhist Disputant takes pains to prove that Soimd I 
is 'existing’ because of its being possessed of 'practical . 
utihty’ (flrtka-krtyS-kantva), Ihe Buddhist argumenta-' ; 
ion is valueless and of no credit to the Debater, in-as- ■ 
much as the MlmSipsaka agrees with the Buddhist iU^\ 
maintaining that 'existence’ implies ‘practical UtUi^i^.v 
The Buddhist’s supportmg the Hetu in his argumchtf: 
amounts to proving what is already proved. ' 

A Disputant is on the other hand admired byjthe^-\ 
lembers if he purges at the outset, his Hetu,'bf'^yi,fi* 
pounds of Doubt which he appreh^ds to bepUssibly-^ 
nvolved in it. ' V ' Vyii'V 

Thus it is that a EMsputant may be compared Wth^-i. 
physician. Some physician may treat a 
itbsence of which in the patient be firom his'pt^ouS '' 

... 
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of the expenences of the Hetu in the arguer, the Hetu 
IS self-proved and becomes competent to prove the 
Sadhya, without the necessity of its pompetenqr bemg 
shown to the arguer. In the same manner, m the 
Paraithanumana also, there need not be any necessity 
of the competency of the Hetu being shown by the 
Disputant; the Hetu may appear to be self-proved to 
the Opponent and the Members, when there is a 
sufficient repetition of the expenences of the Hetu in 
them The objector, however, argues that m a Parartha- 
numana, where there is no repetition of the expenences 
about the Hetu, the Hetu is not self-proved but depends 
on extraneous considerations for a behef m its compe- 
tenqr; m such a case, the objector contends, the compe- 
tency of the Hetu is to be shown by the Disputant in 
his argument for enh^temng the Opponent and the 
Members about that competency. In answermg this 
contention of the obj’ector, the commentator asks* 
What, if the competency of the Hetu is not shown? 
The objector answers, of course, that m that case. 
Doubt arises, as said already The commentator meets 
this objection m this way Where there is competency 
m the Hetu and the competency is not shown to the 
other party, you say that ffie other party fails m under- 
standing the competency, can it not be said similarly 
that even if there is doubt m the mmd of the other 
party, the Disputant, unless the Doubt is expressly 
communicated to him, will fail to know its existence 
there, and as such, will be under no obhgation to 
dispd it in his openmg argument‘s If the objector says 
that the Disputant should by his own mtelhgence guess 
the presence of that Doubt in the mmd of the other 
party, it may be urged that the other party should by 
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Tlie Opponent may point out that the Reason in this 
argument is a ‘contradictory’ (yimddhd) one; tha^ in- 
other words, the fact of Sound being a Product proves 
that Sound is ‘non-eternal’ If the Oppon^t succeeds, 
in this his contention, he thereby in and through his^ 
this one argument (1) sets aside the Distant’s theory- 
that ‘Sound is eternal’ and at the same time (2) estab-' 
lishes his own theory that ‘Sound is non-etemal’. And 
not only does the Opponent win the victory in this- 
way but he wins it with cansidenAle credit (prau^iatS). 
In such a case, the Opponent’s mode of reasoning niay< 
be compared with a combatant’s killing his adversary^ 
with the adversary’s own weapon and at the same' 
time, saving his (i.e., the combatant’s) own life thereby.; 
If on the other hand, the Oppon^t shows that'the ‘ 
Reason in the Disputant’s argument is ‘improved*^, 
(asiddha) or ‘doubtful’ (anaikSntika) and at the same^ 
time sutetantiates the counter-argument of his, ‘Sounds 
is non-etemal; because it is existent”, he wins the' 
victory only. If lastly, the Opponent is satisfied with- 
merely pomting out t^t the Reason in the Di^utant!s', 
argument is Unproved or Doubtful and does not^ 
attempt to establish his own theory that ‘Sound is noh--! 
eternal’, he does not wm any victory but is entitied to': 
respect and honour. In this connection, one should./ 
note what Udayana has said viz., tihat the Opponent^ 
should clearly understand the contention of the-®i^’:j 
putant and refute it and then positively establidi|biis^, 
own theory; if the opponent does not establish 
position but remains content with simply criticising 
Disputant’s theory, he cannot be said to be vict^iipul^'^; 
although he may be looked upon as a praisev?o^y| 
idlaghyd) hero, who, though not defendi 4 g';hi^eKJ^ 
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own view may refuse to be convmced and allow the 
Disputant to begin the statement of his theory It is 
often found that an Opponent mismterprets not only 
the Disputant’s Reason but also the proofs that support 
that Reason. Accordin^y, it may safely be said that 
no fault attaches to the argument of a Disputant, if he 
states his Reason and does not go on stating at the 
outset the proof supporting that Reason. 

There is thus no merit neither any wrong in the 
Disputant, if does not “root out the thorns” at the 
outset 

If the Disputant chooses *o ‘root out the thorns’ 
at the outset, he should confine his discourse only to 
these points about which there may be a reasonable 
Doubt or a real Dispute; if he proceeds m this way, he 
is accepted as an intelligent man. This does not mean 
that he is at the outset to deal with all the points which 
are capable of bemg doubted or disputed Points of. 
Doubt or Dispute are numerous, who can ascertain or 
set aside all of them at the outset? Accordm^y a 
Disputant is to deal with those points which are promi- 
nent or which his intelligence may enable him to guess 
at the outset. An opening argument attempting to do 
moie than this is vitiated by ‘faults’ like ‘the statement 
consisting in proving what is aheady proved . If the 
Disputant goes on re-estabhshing what is already well 
estabhshed, people not knowmg when he would stop, 
naturally become impatient. For, the Disputant after 
supporting the Hetu by one set of proofs may ^oose 
to support It by another set of proofs; he may do tte 
same thing with respect to the Sadhya also. Tas 
result would be that there would not be any end to tos 
opening address. Hence it is that to support that 
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is otherwise falladous also or to establish the Oppc^" 
nenfs own theory. • ‘ »>': 

Suppose however, that in the fourth term, the’ 
Opponent do^ not act in the above way i.e. does not 
confine himself to supporting his critidsm that the 
Disputant’s Reason is contradictory. Suppose, the 
Opponent instead of critidsing in the fourth term the' 
Disputant’s criticism in the third term of. the Oppo-' 
nent’s criticism in the second term attempts to idute 
the validity of the Disputant’s Reason on fresh groun^ 
and to establish his own theory on other Reasoi^) 
What will be the result? The Dispu^t will mtidse. 
these fresh grounds and Reasons of the Opponent;' 
thereafter the Opponent will have recourse to oth^ 
supporting Reasons; and in this way, Anavastha or 
endless Regress will be inevitable. 

The Reason m the Disputant’s argument viz., *the 
fact of being a product’ is at first criticised by tiie 
Opponent as Contradictory, inasmuch as it proi^ 
‘the fact of being non-etemal’. If, however, the Oppo- 
nent ^ves up this cntidsm at the next term and instead 
of basing the Contradictormess of the Disputant’s 
Hetu on ‘the fact of bemg a Product* bases it on such 
other grounds as the fact of being l^dstent: — 
then, the Disputant will be at liberty to give up, in his 
next turn, ‘his original Reason ‘the fact of bring, a 
Product) and put forward fresh Reason e.g., *the,fact 
of bemg recogmsed etc.,’ for supporting hiS'thwiy 
about the eternity of Sounds. And in this way, again, 
another endless Regress becomes inevitable. . ft' * ' '■v 

Thus the fundamental rule for every Dehat®p»j® 
that he should never give up his pjasition afepdsth^ 
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experience, guesses to be possible; some physician 
again treats the actual disease which he finds in the 
patient; lastly, there may be a physician who treats a 
disease, the presence of which m the patient is not a 
fact because of its impossibihty or of its actual absence. 
The first of these physicians is the best of their class, 
the second is next to him, the tlurd is bad. In the same 
manner, one Disputant who is considered to be the 
best begms his argument by clearing his Reason of all 
faults that may possibly be urged against it, the next 
best Disputant is he who m his opening argument 
clears his Hetu of the faults that are actually urged 
agamst it by others; and the Disputant who in his 
argument tnes to clear the Hetu of the faults that are 
neither actually urged against it by others nor can 
possibly be urged by them is bad 

The rule in the debate has thus been stated by the 
author of the Samgraha J^loka: — 

“A Disputant should state his Reason at the out- 
set in order to estabhsh his theory If he wants to 
show his mtelligence (and thereby to \wn the admira- 
tion of the persons present) he should clear the Reason 
of the faults” 

When the second turn, i e , the turn for the Oppo- 
nent comes, the Opponent also hke the Disputant, for 
the purpose of showing his theory to be faultless, 
should state his Reason and present it as something 
weU established. He is to do two things viz., setting 
aside his adversary’s theory and establishing his o^^'n 
theory. There are cases in which botlx of these two 
things may be effected in one and the same argument. 
Suppose, for mstance, a Disputant puts foivi’ard the 
argument, ‘Sound is eternal, because it is a product’. 
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fallacy. As Akalaftka lias said» **Tix& Opponent <gains^; 
the victoxy over the Disputant by shovrang that tibe'j 
]atter*s Reason is Contxadk^ry; but if he urged any" 
other Mbcy instead, he is to establish his'own dieoxy: 
by fiedbi proor*. . 

A Debater, critidsing ids adversary’s theoiy 
shoidd name (anuvSda) the fallacy idosa) involved* id' 
it; for, without stating it, it is inqiosnble to convince 
o&ers that the adversary’s theory is faulty. ’ : s' 
The Debater should take care, however, not to 
state the fallacies all at once; for, it is izopossilde to ' 
substantive (abhidhana) all the fellades simultaneously.^^ 
Hence it is that a Defter should state the fallades/. 
involved in his adversaiy’s theory, one at a time and" 
substantitate them one after the other. After proving^ 
one fallacy, the Debater should once more state die 
fallacy finally which has been substantiated. Thereby, 
the Debatm* is to name and point out die faBacy^ 
twice. This rule to be observed by a Debater shorn 
also that the naming of all die fallacies simultaneonsly., 
at die outset, is but usel^s and redundant ' ' 

The Anuvada or the naming of fidlac^ should/^ber; 
in the following manner. Suppose a Dehatmfs aigu^, 
meat is; ’Sound is non-eternal; because it is a' 
duct*. The Anu^dUla of his Mversaty, wanting 
critidse his theory would be of any of ti» form 
“The Reason ‘because it is a product* is a Reason-Dfe-tv 
proved.* ‘The fact of being a Broduct is Unpro’^^V 
*The Reason is Unproved*. 

A question may be asked: — Should the ciracra^t- 
in a Debate be based on a substantiation of one faS^^ 
n the adversary’s theory or dioidd it deal v^'m^^ 
'ban one such fallatgr? The answer, is 

»■ It*. . . 
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himself nevertheless stakes at his adversary. Hence it 
IS that an Opponent wishing to have a victory with 
credit, should state that the Reason in the Disputant’s 
argument is a Contradictory one and should substan- 
tiate this as best as he can. If the Opponent succeeds 
in showing that the Disputant’s Reason is a Contra- 
dictory one, he is under no necessity of bnngmg for- 
ward any fresh argument for estabhshing his own 
theory, for, it is then redundant. 

the third turn, the Disputant may set aside the 
Opponent’s criticism that the Disputant’s Reason is a 
Contradictoiy one In that case, when the fourth turn 
i.e., the next term for the Opponent comes, what the 
Opponent is to do, is to support his own previous 
refutation of the Disputant’s Reason on the ground of 
Its being Contradictory. The Opponent is not to 
criticise the Disputant’s Reason on any other ground 
and establish his own theory in any other way The 
Opponent is to stick to his opemng cnticism that the 
Disputant’s Reason is Contradictory; for, otherwise 
there would be no end to the Debate Let us take up 
the argument of the Disputant, ‘Sound is eternal; 
because it is a product’. The Opponent raises the 
objection that the Reason (i e , the fact of bemg a 
product) in the disputant’s argument is Contradictory. 
Now, the Opponent is to stick to this his cnticism that 
the Disputant’s Reason is Contradictory, throughout 
the Debate; m other words, all his arguments are to 
be directed to this point and to this point only, that 
‘the fact of being a product’ leads to ‘the fact of bemg 
non-eternal’; the Opponent should not develop any 
other argument to show that the Disputant’s Reason 
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A Debatei is not entitled to give up his first-stated 
Reason, when it is found fault with by his adversary 
and for proving his thoery, to 'rely on a fresh Reason 
even after setting aside the Reasons of the adv^ary, 
for his own theory; for, as has already been pointed 
out, in such a case, there would be no end of the 
Debate. Hence it is that a Debater’s victory in a 
Debate is impossible, unless and until he sets aside 
the objections to his own Reason, raised by his adver- 
sary even though he succeeds in showing that his 
adversary’s Reason is Contradicted. That victory is 
assured when the Debater refutes his adversary’s 
criticism of his Reason and points out that the adver- 
sary’s Reason is Contradicted. Of all victories that is 
the most glorious, vdiich is won by one, setting aside 
the theory of the adversary and establishing one’s own 
position. 

In the third term, thus, the Disputant is to criti- 
cise the Opponent’s criticism of his theory and to re- 
estabhsh it by supporting his first-stated Reason. The 
duties of the Debaters in the fourth, the fifth and other 
terms, are to be determined in a similar manner. 


n n 

tibhayos tattva-nuTiinlsutve yavat tattva-nnfiayatfi 
yamt sphfirti ca vacyafft i 23 i 

Translation: Where both the Debaters are 
Tattvaniminisu i.e. desirous of determining the truth, 
the Debaters are to argue, so long as the truth is not 
determined and so long as argumait is possible. 
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Reason once taken by him cather about its affinnation 
or about its refutation and take up another. 

As in the case of the Disputant’s Reason bemg a 
Contradictory one, so when the Paksa or ‘the Abode 
of what IS to be proved* in the Disputant’s argument 
IS shown to be falsified by Pratyaksa or direct percep- 
tion, the Opponent succeeds in setting aside the Dis- 
putant’s theory and establishing his own theory m 
one and the same effort i.e , throu^ one single argu- 
ment. Sometimes however, the refutation of the Dis- 
putant’s theory and the establishment of the Oppo- 
. nent’s own theory reqmre two distinct efforts from 
the Opponent. In such cases, the order is that the 
Opponent is to set aside the Disputant’s theory fiist 
and then to estabhsh his own theory. Suppose, for 
instance, the Disputant contends, ‘Sound is eternal, 
because it is visible’ or ‘because it is knowable*. Here 
the Opponent is first to refute the Disputant’s argu- 
ment by showing that the Disputant’s contention is 
‘unproved’ and ‘doubtful’ and theieafter, the Oppo- 
nent is to establish his own theory by supporting it by 
such argument, as ‘Sound is non-etemal because it is 
a product’. 

Here it may be said that when the Disputant’s 
theory has been successfully demolished by flie Oppo- 
nent it is not proper for the Opponent to adduce 
arguments for the estabhshment of his own theory, 
for, there can no more be any dispute with one who 
is already vanquished “a further fi^t with one who 
has entered the devouring mouth of Death, is neither 
seen nor ever heard”. This is true if in the Disputant’s 
Reason, the fallacy of Contradictoriness has been 
successfully urged, but not in the case of any other 
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Members of the Assembly do not say oi Avant to ask 
anything, the substantiation of one such fallacy is 
suffident; for, thereby the position of the adversary of 
the Debater is set aside and the proving of other falla- 


cies in his argument becomes redundant. If, however 
the Assembly so want, the Debater should go on sub- 
stantiatmg more than one fallacj' there, indeed, as 
long and as many as he can: his fame as a skilful 
Debater would also be established thereby 

The Commentator h^e quotes the couplet from 
the Samgraha l$loka:— “The Opponent is to do two 
fling s by different or (where possible) by one single 
effort, firstly, to set aside the other partj'*s theorj' and 
then, to establish his own posiUon’* 

In the third turn, the Disputant is to set aside the 
objections raised agamst his theory by the Opponent 
m the second turn and to support the Reasons pul 


forward m opening the Debate The Disputant must 
do both of these two thm^. for, if he fails to do one 
of these things, his debate becomes fallacious Udayana 
too has said, “the first Reason (i.e.. the Reason put 
forward by the Disputant m opening the Debate) 
cannot be held to be established without a refutation 
of the Opponent’s Reason; for unless and until me 
Opponent’s Reason is refuted the \'alidity of tte 
Disputant’s Reason is doubted because of the possible 
validity of the opposite Reason; if a Debater does not 
set aside criticism of his theory by his adversary, he 
cannot be said to be victonous, ewn though he has 
supported his own Reason Such a Debater though 
not deemed as victorious is, however entitled to res- 
pect, like a combatant who avoids the stroke of lus 
opponent and who desists from striking tlie pponen 
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P)amatui-iia}a-(att\ahkalanka)dh VIII, 23 

Commentary. As obseived alreadjf one of the 
Parties in a debate may be a “Seeker of the truth in 
and for himselT’ and the other, a “seeker afiei con- 
vmcmg others of the truth’, or both the Debaters may 
be Tattvamnunlsu-m-othera i e they must be after 
convincmg their other side of the truth In such a 
Debate, the Debate is to continue until the Truth is 
finally determmed provided the Parties be able to cairy 
on the Debate until the Truth is determined. If the 
Parties are unable to determine the tiuth finally, the 
Debate is to continue, so long as they can argue 
honestly. 

ii 

Uj piamana-mya-tattvShkalamkaie vada-svmripa- 
niniayo namastamah paiicchedalj < 

Translation Here ends the Eighth Chapter of 
the Pramana-Naya-tattvalokSlamkara, entitled The 
Determination of The Nature Of Tlie Vada (or the 
Debate). 
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308,309,310,312,401,506 
Abhava-iuvittl 400 
Abhava-pramina 176, 177 
Abhavya 602, 608 
AbhidhSna 654 
Abhipsita 427 
Abhivyakti 287 
Abhi&nta 178, 381 
Abhyisa 31, 32 
Abhyasa-dasa 75, 84 
Adbarma 522 
Adhigati 412, 413 
Adhikatana 440, 604, 616, 617 
Adrsta 576, 577, 579, 580, 581, 582, 
583, 585, 586, 587, 588, 589, 594, 
620 

Advaita 372, 506, 521, 580 
Agama 90, 96, 177, 266, 267, 269, 
272, 276, 278, 284, 285, 325, 358, 
429, 552, 583 
Agamaka 449, 450, 458 
Agama-pramana 433 
A^ti-kanna 161 
Agama-miakrta-sadhya-dhanna- 
vtse8aiia48S 
Agnitva 303, 304 
Ahamkara 569, 570, 571 
Ahfiia*paiyapb 161 
Aitihya 4, 90, 96 
AjSana 438 
Akalamka 643, 654 
Akasa 104, 105, 522 
AkhySti 39, 43 
AkixScitkata 484, 485, 486 
Akrama 374, 376, 378 
AkrtabbySgama 558 
Ak4a89 

Akaapada319,3I7,505,543 


Aksepa-knya 379 
Akai89 
Alaukika 540 

Anabhipteta*sadhya*dhariiia-vii«- 
'<ana427 
Anabbipsita 18 
Anabbivyakti 287 
Anabbyasa-daaa 75 
Anadhtgata 17 
Anadhigati'VyoVTtti 413 
Anadhyavasaya 14, 29, 37, 48, 49, 
486 

Anaikaatika 20, 410, 437, 438, 469, 
474, 475, 482, 483, 484, 486, 595, 
614,650 
Anamsa 382 
Anaupadbika 197 
Anavasita 617 

Anavasths 30, 200, 309, 385, 393, 
402, 567, 581, 644, 652 
Anekunta 484, 332, 368, 402, 428 
Anmdriya-nibandhana 421 
Anmdriya-piaiyakoa 89, 99 
AiiuSkita427 
Aaitya 396 
Antarvyapti 219, 220 
Anul88 

Anumana 31, 33, 45, 76, 90 91, 
93, 96, 97, 177, 180, 183, 184, 
185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 
201, 202, 209, 213, 214, 215, 221, 
244, 247, 249, 254, 255, 261, 265, 
267, 275, 276, 278, 282, 285, 286 
287,289. 291, 309, 310, 311 323, 
324, 426, 429, 430, 451, 453, 473, 
540, 551, 552 583 
AnumanabbSsa 426 
Anupalabdbi 226, 248, 256, 257, 258, 
259, 260, 261, 262 263, 264, 265, 
378,462 

Anupalabdhi-hctu 261 
Anupalambha 184 
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KAiana-vii uddha-upat.ibdhi 2^5 
KArikfl 281 

Kainu 60, 97. 112, 161, S4S. 661, 
581, 582, 587, 588, 589, 592, 599, 
601, 605, 608, 610, 613, 624 
Kjinril,t 109 

K.U 16 415 

K.nt(ham 56$ 

Kfiija 161, 163. 233. 237. 243. 245, 
250.259.263. 381 
Knr>a-.inup.il.ibdhi 257 
Kfii > a>.u It u(ldlM-upal.ibdlii>licia 
247 

Krii>n-hctu 245 
Kfiiv.i-krtr.iiia 236, 385, 591 
Kfii>a-kutaiia-bhA\a 555 
KA I \ a-kAr) ,t-a\ ii uddha-upalabdhi 
247 

KAiya-Mruddlia-up.ilabdhi 254 
Kni\,i.\)iipak.i-anup,itjbdlu 261 
Ka«A)a 581. 599 
KA<mna 166 
Kti1dk.l 373 

Kaih.niicit lAdAdiua 564 
Kc<a\a 609 
Kci.)la423.624 
KcvalAmaya 202 
Kc> ala-vyatircki 207 
Kc\all625.627 628,629 
Kmlin 581, 626 
KliAiI96 
Kli>aii38,43 
KhMa 641 
KliMaiA 641 

Kiama 374. 376, 379, 382 
Kiama-bhAiI 513, 524 
Krtaka 642 
Kita-pranfivi 558 
KTt(ikA83.4SO 
KlO'A 56 
KiivA-Miodlia 66 
K<iaiiika 182 
Kiatnya 612 
K«,iyB 589 
Kiiayo{KiA.inM 624 
KnAyopa^amiko 625 


Kiimnra-sambliava 275 
KOtnsthaSe? 

L 

l.nbdhil5,e0S,609 

L.uika 213 
Uta 109 

L. tukika 273 
Litiga 93 
Loka 429 
Lokotuia 293 

M 

Mndhavl 106 
Madh) anu 222 
Madhyaiuiina 380 
MaghA 253 
Maharddhi 611. 612 
MahA-iAmAnya 521 
Maniatxa 605 

Mama 69, 425. 426. 476. 477, 478, 
491. 492 
MAna 188 

Manab-p.ir\a>a 423. 624 
MaiWN 16. 89. 99. 572. 578 
Mfinaiia-piahakoa 29. 70 94, 97 
Mantra 104. 105 

M. inu 280 

M.m 624 

Maula-hcui462,463. 464 
MfiyA 612 

Mekala-kanyakfi SOS 
Mnnrims.ika 14 16, 17, 66, 67, 68, 
69. 70. 75. 77, 78, 80. 81, 82. 83, 
84. 85, 86. 87. 90. 100, 176. 442, 
443, MS 
MithyAtVii 599 
Mlcccha273.284 
Moha 161. 162, 163 
Mohaniya 613 

Moks.) 273. 405. 574. 588 589. 592. 
574. 596. 597. 598, 601. 60S. 606, 
607.608.609 
MreasiiiUi2S2.253 
Mrgasinu 252 
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Avadhi-abhSsa 423 

Avadhi-jnSna 423 

Avudhita-viaayatva 193, 195, 202 

Avagraha 108, 422 

AvantaTarsaminya 521 

Avastha 466 

Avastu 35, 310 

Avatisthate 529 

Avaya 109 

Avayava 67, 225 

Avaya'^ 67, 543 

Avidya 588 

Avjkalpa 381 

Avmabhava 425 

Avirati 599 

Avirbhava 440 

Aviniddha 244, 256, 257, 258, 259, 
260,261 

Aviniddha-anupalabdhi-hetu 256 
Aviruddfaa-karana-anupalabdhL 259 
Aviniddha-kSrya-anupalabdhi 259 
Aviruddha-svabhava-anupalabdhi 

257 

Aviruddha-upalabdhi 232, 245, 246, 
247 

Avimddha>upalabdhi-hetu 233, 244, 
247 

Aviruddha-vySipaka-anupalabdhi 

258 

Avisamvada 33 
Avisamvodaka 33 
Aviaesana 278 
Avisvag-bhava 386 
Avyapaka 17 

B 

Badhaka 40, 44, 77, 78, 80, 82, 83, 
87, 613 

Badhaka-bhava-jnana 77, 82, 83 
Bahuindriya 102 
Bahuvy&pti 219, 220 
Bibul^ 293, 359 
Baladeva 608 
BaTga295 

Bhagasiddha 442, 443 


BhBiiga33S,350 
Bharani 19, 324 
Bhaiga 295, 296 
BhBsa 297 

Bhasd-Vargana 286, 297, 298 
Bhatta3,66,93,506 
Bhtta-Prabhkkaia 213 
BhSva 307, 308, 312,401 
Bha\a-Tupa 400 
Bhavendriya 15 
Bheda39.43,46,297 
Bhedfikhyati 39, 43 
Bhogayatana 548 
Bhoktrtva 571 
Bhranta 381 
Bhuyodariana 92 
Brahma 60, 62, 64, 65, 302, 372 
Brahmadvaita-vOda 372 
Brahmana 93, 94, 195, 292, 448, 449, 
555 

Brahmana •santana 555 
Brahmi-ghee 548 
Brhaspati 3, 539 
Buddha 499, 500, 527 
Buddhi 14, 31, 32, 571, 589, 592, 594, 
601,617 

Buddhi'gr&hya 597 
Buddhist 3, 11, 12, 14, 18, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 105, 106, 177, 
178, 179, 180, 183, 184, 185, 186, 
193, 196, 198, 199, 200, 202, 210, 
211, 213, 233, 234, 235, 236, 321, 
322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 
329, 330, 373, 374, 375, 376, 377, 
378, 379, 380, 381, 382, 383, 386, 
387, 388, 435, 436, 440, 474, 483, 
507, 553, 555, 556, 557, 558, 559, 
560, 589, 648 

C 

Chitanya 561 
Ontra 69, 166, 270 
Cakiadhara 612 
OikiakaSd 
CakiavartT 60S, 609 
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Parasparabhava308, 3 1 5,400, 401 ,402 

ParasparaSrayatva 327 

Pardtah 567 

Paiatanttya 587 

Parigraha 605, 013 

Parinama 561 

ParinamI Puruw 467 

Parmati 407 

Parot?d 17, 49. 66 68, 89.90, 91, 97, 
98, 421, 423, 432, 505, 539 
Paropagama 207, 208 
Paryaya 389, 512, 513, 514, 524, 539, 
578, 596. 616 
ParySrtha 512 
Par>5yarthikd 512, 514, 525 
Paryaya-«kti 379 
PatyfiySstika 512 
Paoaya<stlma 512 
Pata24 
Paudgalika 587 
Paudgatiktldn>ta\fln 580 
Phaia414.507 
Prabhucandra 602 

Prabhakara 3, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 47, 292. 293, 505 
Pnibodha 166 
Pradeia579 

PradhSna 443, 455, 456, 569, 570 
Pradipa-smtiina 555 
Pradhvainsa 44 

Pradhvatps&bhHva 229, 308, 315 
Pfagabbtlva 228, 306, 308, 315 
PrsySpati 276, 277, 280 
Prakarana-satna 486, 487, 488 
Piakfi4a 67 
PrakTti568.571,588 
PrarnSna 1, 5, 6, 13, 14, 15, 16 17, 
18 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 
29, 30, 31, 32. 33. 34, 36, 37, 58, 
69, 73, 74, 75. 88, 89. 90, 91, 94 95, 
96, 165, 170, 171, 173, 175, 176, 
177, 178, 179, 183, 184, 185, 186, 
189, 190, 200, 201, 206, 207. 208, 
277, 283, 285, 309, 323, 324, 331, 
332, 351, 355, 357, 359, 366, 396, 
404, 405, 406, 407, 408, 409, 411, 


412, 413, 414, 417, 418, 419, 420, 
421, 431, 432, 433, 438, 451. 452, 
453, 454, 455, 459, 461, 505, 506, 
«)7, 508, 509, 510, 517, 523, 525, 
530. 534, 538, 539, 541, 59^ 616, 
618, 619, 633 
Pramuna-niicaya 79 
PrumSnika 183 
Pramatii 414 

Pramcya 70, 71, 72, 403. 432, 433 
PrSna 640 
Prupaka 33, 34 
Prapafica 60, 62, 63, 64 
PiflpyaUif 26, 99, 100, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107 
Prasanga 461, 462 
Prasanga-hetu 463, 464, 465 
Prasanga-sUdhana 461, 462 
Prasanga-viparytiya 462, 463 
Prasanna-candra 607 
Prosiddha 457 
Prasiddha-sambandha 428 
Pratibandha 183, 293 
Prfitibh8 27,90.96,97 
PratijfiS 213, 244 
Pratikaclnun vibhinna 580 
Pratini>ata 399, 400 
Pranvcdhya 257, 258, 259, 261 
Pratisiddha 247, 248, 249, 256 
Prailta 18, 484 

PratUa-sudhya-dhamia-viwwana427, 

428,485 

PrativSdl 19, 20, 438, 618, 632 
Fraiyabbufitt 17, 45, 91, 95, 166, 172. 
173, 175, 176. 177, 179, 180, 181, 
213, 265, 274, 286, 287, 289, 291, 
391,396,424,429,528.553 
PnityabbuSa>nirakTta-sSdhya- 
dbaiTna>vi4e<>aiia 433 
Piatyaksa 17, 23. 29, 33, 36, 37, 59, 
76. 89, 90, 94, 97. 98, 164, 165, 178, 
179, ISO, 181, 183, 184, 185, 189, 
191, 207, 212, 234, 249, 274, 275, 
278, 282, 285, 287, 309, 376. 421, 
429, 432, 452, 453, 505, 539, 540, 
541, 548, 549, 550, 653 
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H 

Hetu 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 50, 71, 72, 
93, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 
193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 
200, 201, 202, 208, 209, 210, 211, 
213, 214, 221, 222, 227, 236, 237, 
242, 244, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 
252, 253, 255, 261. 263, 264, 267, 
270, 278, 279, 282, 292, 299, 31^ 
324, 336, 337, 373, 374, 376. 378, 
381, 410, 437, 439, 440, 442, 443, 
448, 449, 450, 452, 455, 456, 457. 
458, 459, 460, 461, 462, 464, 465, 
466, 467, 468. 469, 470, 471, 472, 
473, 474, 475, 476, 479, 483, 484, 
485, 486, 488, 494, 551, 552, 595, 
596, 644, 645, 646, 647, 648, 649, 
652 

Hetu>!,uddhi 222 

HctvSbhSsa 38, 437, 448, 473, 484, 
485,486 
Hintfila 505 

I 

13 

IhS. 110,422 
Iha-idam 565 
Ibedam 562 
Indra3, 531,532,533 
Indnya 15, 16 
Indnya-nibandbana 421 
Indriya-pratyaksa 29 
Isa 3 

Isvani 443 
Itam4 

ItaTetara-bhuva 230 


J 

Jada69,561 
JagadadrstavasSt 584 
3ashaiiya222 
Jaimini 80, 331 
Jalatva 303 
Janaka 32, 33 


Jayanta 304, 305 

Jl^«a 620, 621, 622, 623, 625, 626 
627, 628, 631, 636, 638 
Jihina296 
JijfiSsS 72. 73 
Jijfiiisitatva 32 
Jma 212 

Jinadatta 173, 177 
Jiva 111. 333, 522, 552 
Ji^anmukti 589 
Jfiana 49 
JSSnSdiaita 14 
Jiilna-santana 589 
Jainiivaraniya 97, 624 
Jaspaka 202 
J&atS 5 
Jaat5ram4 

J&at&ram \isva-vastunah 4 
Jft&tat\a 202 

K 

Ka302 
Kfidficitka 571 
Kala 194, 352, 522, 616, 617 
Kdla'knma 382 
Kalantara-stbSyi 513 
K ilasuta 281 
Kalatiam 529 
Kslatyayapadiata 486 
Kalpa280,281 
Kamandalu 614 
Kanada 266, 267 
Kankana 373 
KantakoddhSia 643 
Kanva 280 
Kanyakubja 335 

Kapila 14 213, 445, 498 500, 568, 
569,570,571,587 
Kutaka 104, lOS 

Kttraoa233,237,243 215,251 259, 
263,381 

Kjtana'anupalabdhi 257 
Karana-guna>jnana 77, 82 
Kirana-hetu 236, 243, 245 
K5rana-viruddha-k5i5 a-upalabdhi 
255 
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Samartha 211 
SsniSsft Sll 

SamavSya 55 , 290, 416, 561, 563, 564 

SamavSyi 533 

Samaya 303, 321 

Sambandha 352, 353 

Sambhava 4, 90, 96 

Saindeha 438 

Saindigdha 299, 378, 381, 457 
Samdigdha-anaikanUka 376 
Samdigdhaikade^asiddha 446 
SaindigdhSnyathBnupapattika 475 
Samdtgdha-aadhya-vyatireka 498 
Saindigdhosiddha 279, 280, 445, 487 
SamdigdhfUraya)kade48siddha 443, 
457 

Saindisdhabrayosiddha 443, 457 
Samdigdha-vipaksa-vrttih AnaikSn* 
tika484 

Samdigdha-vipakfla-vittika 475, 476, 
479,482 

Samdisdha-vipakaa-vydvitttka 475 
Samdigdha-viee^anaikade^isiddha 
446 

Samdigdha-vise^ianllsiddha 445 
Sapdigdha-vibesy&siddha 445 
StM<ligdha-vyatireka 475 
Samgraha 514, 518, 519, 520, 521, 
523, 524 

Satngraha-naya 366 
Samgraha-sloka 649, 655 
Sanyfia 174 

Samkalana 175, 177, 178, 180 
SSmkhya 3, 100, 436, 440, 443, 461, 
466, 467, 505, 521, 568, 569, 570, 
571 

SainpradSya 279 
Sa>ns9ra405,S93,598,601 
Samsarga 353 
Samsntf 568, 569, 581 
Samlaya 14, 29, 37, 47, 1 10, 486 
Sainskaia 32, 110, 166 290, 553, 
Samskara-hlna 642 
SamtBna 553, 554, 555. 556, 557, 558, 
559, 560, 592, 593, 594, 595, 596 
SamtBnatva 595, 596 


SaintiRlhate 529 
SamvSdaka 34, 85, 87 
SaravAdi-vedana 78, 82, 83, 85 
Samvaia 610 
SSinvrta417 
SSmvyavahilnka 97, 421 
Samvyavahfinka-pralyakEa 421 
Samyak-daiSana 588 
Samyak-jfioaa 588 
Samyak-knya 588 
Samyama 604 

Samyoga 23, 25, 54, 386, 562 
Samyo|^533 

Sanketa 9, 10, 13, 303, 331 
Sanmfitra 14 

Sannikania 14, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 254, 
420 ' 

Sapakaa 194, 200, 201 , 468, 469, 471, 
475,483 

Sapakaa-Sattil 193, 194, 200, 201, 
374 

Sapakaa-vipaksa-vySpakah 
Pakaaikade^vrttth 482 
Sapta-bhauga 334 
Sapta-Uiangl 333 
Sarupya 412, 413 
&u:vagata 359, 360, 366, 572 
Sarva-sarva-gata 360, 362, 364 
Sarvatmakatva 399 
Saivatika 571 
Sat'khyiUi 61 
SattA 521 

Saugata 193, 211, 321, 369, 370, 371, 
372, 398, 399, 400, 406, 416, 467, 
468, 473, 483, 505, 506, 588, 589, 
594 

Savala 359, 367, 369 
^Bv8leya293.3S9,3® 

Savikalpa 381 
$avi6e<i^ 278 
Sew 5 

Siddha-sBdhana 428 
Siddha-sSdhyatfi 309, 436, 456 
^iktil-sntra 640 
Sitapata 620 
Siva 422 
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MuhSrta 243, 246. 232, 260 
MurcchS 606 

N 

Nah4 

Naigama 514, 515, 516, 517 
NaigamBbhasa 518 
Naiyajika 14, 24, 26, 27,28, 173, 
174 175. 176, 193, 197, 303, 304, 
305, 306, 307, 308, 309, 310, 311, 
312 313, 314, 316, 319, 320, 506, 
507, 318, 561, 562, 563, 564, 566. 
567, 572, 574, 576, 577, 578, 579, 
589, 595, 598, 601, 641 
Knrada 613 
Nastika 580 583 
Naya 1.5, 6, 351, 354, 615 616 
NajabliSsa 509 
MajSrtha 642 

Nisamana 214 220 222, 244 
Nigamana-!>\iddhi 222 
Nigada387 
Nisrhita 460 
Munkrta 18 

Nitakita-sadl^-dhanna>vb«ana 
427, 428 
Nitanhaka 642 
NiijarS 616 
Nirhetukat\-a 584 
Niimta-vipaksa-vrttika 475 
Kinana 559 
Kiscaja 533 
Kisata 93 
Ni<>edba227 
Niscdba-^dbaka 227 
Nit}a396 
Nivrlti 15 
Niyama 76, 77 

Njaya 3, 23, 24, 26, 90, 100, 173, 202, 
213, 220, 222, 303. 309, 313, 317, 
<176, 561 562, 563, 564, 565, 566, 
567, 572, 573, 574, 576, 577, 578, 
579, 589 592, 595, 596, 597, 598, 
599, 600, 601, 617 
NyJya-Vaisesika 573, 594 
NySnatS 641 


O 

0-tva 294 

P 

Pada 286 

Padartha-prauniyama 400, 401 
Pak«a 18, 19, 20. 187, 188, 189, 190, 
193, 194, 198, 200, 201, 205, 206, 
207, 208, 209, 211, 214, 222, 223, 
278, 374, 427, 436, 437, 449, 457, 
470, 471, 472, 485, 602, 653 
PakxabhSsa 427 432, 434, 485, 486 
Faksa-dharmatva 188, 189, 190, 193, 
194, 198, 200, 213, 270, 374, 457 
Faksaikadesasiddha 442 
Paksaikadeia-VTttih-vipak<a> 
vyapaka 470 

Fak‘>a-sapak<iaikade^-viUih- 
vipakiavySpaka 481 
Pakca-sapak,<a-vjpak<<a>\ySpaka 479 
FaU<a-sapaksa-vyfipaka-\ipak«aika- 
deba-vr(tih480 
Paksa-buddhi 222, 504 
Paksa-Mpak«aikadc«a-vrttili 470, 471 
Faksa-vipak-aikadeea-vrltih- 
sapaksa-vyapaka 482 
Paksa-vipaksa-vyopaka 468, 471 
Paksa-vipakM-\'yapaka sapakoaika- 
desa-vrtti 480 

Pak^-vyapaka-sapakoa-^ ipak^aika- 
desa-vciti 480 

Faksa-vyapaka-vipak«aikadfr>a-\ mi 
472 

Panasa 269 
Para 49, 77, 80, 81, 82 
Faramunbika 98, 421 
P5tam5rthika-pratyak«a 422 
FaramparB 271, 553 
ParBitha 187, 188 

ParStthGnamiina 209, 212, 222, 426, 
493 640,644,645 
Parartha-praiyakea 212 
Paia-samgraha 519, 524 
Paia-sama 399, 400 
Fardsattvp 398, 399, 400 
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U 

UbhayaSO 

Ubbayasiddha 280. 438, 439, 460 
Ubhaya-vikala292,3II 
Udayana 650, 655 
Uddhara613 
Oha 182 

Upaciira 266, 352 
Upacarita 36 
UpadSna 388, 545, 555 
UpadSna-upadeya 593 
Upadatiaka 33 

Upadhi496, 197, 476, 477, 478, 479 
Upakara 392, 393, 604 
Upakarana 15, 604 
Upalabdhi 226, 232, 244, 248, 249, 
251,252,253 

Upamftna 90. 91, 173, 174, 176, 309, 
505 

Upamarda 41, 44 
Upanaya 214, 220, 222, 244 
Upanaya>4uddhi 222 
Upasarga 352 
Upayoga 15, 16, 552 
tTrddhvata-samanya 172, 173, 177, 
368,369,373,389,424,513 
UtkiBta 222 
Utpada 395, 596 
Utpatti 440 
Uttambhaka 316 
UttarB-bhadrapada 260, 261 
Uttaracara 164, 233, 236, 237, 252, 
260, 261 

Uttaracant'anupalabdhi 257 
Uttaracara>hetu 246 
Uttara-phfilguni 246 

V 

VScaka 182, 271, 303, 322, 329, 330 
Vacana 286 
Vficaspab 3 

V&cya 182, 271, 303, 322, 330 
VS<^-vacafca 7 
ysda 616, 621, 626, 630, 657 
V3dl 19. 20. 438, 618, 632 
Vahm296 


Vatdbarmya 244 
Vaipailtya 39, 43 
Vakya286 
Vaifodya 97 

Vai&eaika 3, 267, 268, 269, 270, 326, 
416,100,213,505,518 
Varna 286 

VSsanS 36, 180, 370, 371, 592 
Vastu-dhamia 584 
VastU'Viieaa 584 
Vasudeva 608, 609 
Veda 3, 273. 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 
279, 280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285 
Vedaoiya 161 
Vedaniyakarma 161 
Vedanta 60. 592 
Vedantin 60 

Vedantiat 62, 63, 64, 65, 588 
Vedic 3, 274, 283, 284, 285, 286 
Vibhanga 4^ 

Vidhayaka 62 

Vidht^ 263, 265 

Vidhi 227, 232, 233, 244, 262 

Vidhi-sadhaka 227, 228 

Vija4 

Vijutlya-upadana 557 
Vikala 422, 595 
Vika]ade£a35] 

Vikalpa 20. 21, 184, 194, 207, 309, 
310, 311, 323, 374, 378, 379, 437, 
452, 453, 454, 469, 470, 472, 474, 
475, 483, 595, 614 
Vrpaksaikadeia-vrtti Pakaa* 
\’}apakah 470 
Vipaksanupalambba 93 
Vipaksasattva 193, 194. 196, 197, 
202,324,336,337.374,376 
Vipak»a-vyapaka-pa]c<aikade4a- 
vrttih 472 , 

Vipaffla38,42,43,419 
Viparlta-ai^a 322 
Vipaitta-kbyati 38, 42, 46, 47, 62 
Viparltanvaya 494 
Vipama-pratyaya 42 
Vipaiyaya 14, 29, 37, 38, 43, 44, 405, 
438,486 
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?rat>ak«ribhrisa 432 
Fnit>ak«5di-nuukTta 484 
Pra(>'ak<<a-nirrit:Tta>5Sdh) a-dharma- 
visc^na 485 
PratyTirambhaka 626 
Praijusaiti 371 372 564 
Prat)aM‘t>a 306, 307 
Praurthattt 650 
Pravanaka33 34,45 
Pr»7Ui41 79,84,328 466 
Pruva-'Citta 306 
Prayatnanantari),ika 442 
Pudgah 547 
Punanasu 245, 246, 252 
Purandara 531, 532. 533 
Puru-a 443 445 446, 568 570 571, 
593 

Puru'unha 597 
Pilna-bhadrapadit 260, 261 
Punacata 233 236, 237 246, 252 
260 261 

Fflrvacara*anup3labdhi 257 
POnacara-hetu 246 
Fur\a-phulguni 246, 252, 253 
Pu«>S 246 252 

R 

RSgaOOO 
Rilga-dvcoa 4 
Rilga-d\c<a-vyctu 4 
Rnga-d\ c«a-\ uctSram 4 
RSmata 13 
Rev all 324 
Rju 526 

Rju-sutia525,526,527 528 
Rohml 252 

Rfipa 25, 26, 228, 270, 365, 383 
Rupatva 447 
R«i 273 

S 

6abda 267, 269, 289, 290, 323, 324. 

352,433,505,525.528 
^abdfinnm Sauketa-Msaya 513 
4abda-naya 529, 530, 531 


babda-santSna 555 
^abdatva 291, 292, 293, 294 
SabhSpati 636 
Sabhya 622, 634 
S3dhaka414,4I5,613 
S5dhana2l9 278,311,411,412,618, 
619 

Sudhannya 244 

Sadhya 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 50, 190, 
191, 192, 193, 195, 196, 197, 198, 
199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 
206, 209, 210, 211, 214, 219, 236, 
237, 248, 269, 292, 311, 374, 411. 
412, 414, 415, 450, 457, 458, 465, 
466, 467, ^68, 473, 474 475, 484, 
485, 486, 644, 645, 647, 648 
Sudhya-dharma 189, 190, 201, 244, 
427,437,457 
S.idh>a-dhanni 92, 189 
Sah8-bhSvl513,S24 
Sahacara 163. 164, 233, 242, 246 
253, 260, 261, 265 
Sahacaia-anupolabdhi 257 
Sahacara-hctu 242, 243, 247 
Safaakar! 78 

SabakSn-kotana 545, 546 >'< >, 

Saharsain hesante haiihaini italn- 
mira-barayalv 296 
SahTiya 364 
Sakala422 
SakaUdesB 351 
gakata 83, 450 
&kra 1, 2, 3, 531, 532, 533 
&ikra-pn»a 3 
^kya 410 
Sam 4, 529 

Samabbirudha 526 530,531 
SSmagrl 400 
SAmagrl-bheda 383 
Samfinya 10, 11, 172, 185, 186,293. 
294, 297, 303, 360, 369, 370, 371, 
372, 513, 521, 523, 571 
SSmanya-vtse^tmaka 294 
SBrnSoyena 602 

SamBtopa28 29,33,36,37,48,419, 
420 
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^irish>a IfSO 

Smarana 95, 166 265 . 429 583 . 611 
Smarana-nirTiWrUi-sridhv I'dlkirni i- 
vi-'i'-aiui 433 
Smrti 597 
Soma 280 

Sopridhi476.478 479 
Sparta 89 
Spa«(,)iri 97 
Sprlirfmi'itra Ml 
hroiri 290 

Nroinja 273 276, 277, 27S, 279. 280, 
281,282.283 28^ 3^2, 

Snita 508 
,Vula>pr,imrin,i I 
•''run 624 
Sihu 529 
Stlti'ila <;i3 
StrT-\cd>i 613 
Siiddhi 226 
^uddhndarM 373 499 
Susala 498 
Sukhi597 
,sukl.i 532 
SunKruS28 530 
t>rin>aAridin 49 

Si'ilM 341, 342 346 409, 410 414, 
415, 431, 433 498, 618, 627 629 
630 631,632 
S\a 65, 86 

S\.ibhii\a 233, 236, 237, 243, 248, 
257 264 571,583,586 
S\abhriva-mup.dabdlii 257 
S^abhi'iva-hetu 235, 244 
S\abh»va-\iruddha 249 
S\abhuva-Mruddha-upalabdhi-hclu 
248, 254 

Svi'ibhi'ivika 271, 302 
Si.'i-dcha-panmiVia 572 
Svi'ikura 322 

S\alakxa)ia 179, 329, 330,372 
Svarga 295 
SvSnha 187, 188 192 
Svarthrmumrina 209, 212, 426, 644 
SvarupHsiddha 440 441, 455, 488 
Svariipnsiddhatri 594 


Sva-sam\cdana 29, 30, 31, 429, 567 
S\a-5att\a 399, 400 
Sxutt 260, 261 
SM3tma-hctukatva 584 
S\.a-vacana 429, 433 
Sva->Dgyatri 102 

S\ctfimbara 24, 161, 162, 163, 602, 
603 6DS, 607, 608, 609, 610, 611, 
612. 613, 614 
S>ridvrida313,417,424 
bySmala 367 
S>at 333, 538 

T 

Tudutmya 7 
Tadutpatti 7 

Tad-viraha-kartr-svabhu\a 393 
Tula 505 
Tupa 264 
Tapana 276 
Tapana-bandhu SOO 
Tarka 96, 182. 183, 184, 185 186, 
192,265,426,429 
Tarka-pramSna 216 
Tarka-mrSkTia-sTidb} a-dharma- 
vi^eiana 434 
Tala 529 
Taiah 529 
Taiam 529 

TatbSgata 100, 183, 435, 439, 527 
Tathya-padunba-khyuU 42 
Tati 529 
Tam a 4 
Tirlha 3 

Tirthaipkata 2 4, 5 167, 271, 609, 
610, 612 
TIrthcsB 2.3 
TirthikaSll 
Tirobhri\a 436 

Tiryak-sumnnya 172, 173, 367, 368, 
369 424, 513 
Tixya 245, 246 
Titiirl 280 
Tryanuka 25 
Tuccha 80 
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271 
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273 
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173 

32 
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a Cow 
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174 
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175 
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23 

extent 
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99 


27 
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282 

12 

time 

time 

178 

21 
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no 



shortly 

Shortly 

178 
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mistaken 

to be taken 

282 

31 

speaker 

speaker, 

„ 

22 

for 

tike 



Speakers, 

speakers. 

ISO 

2 

idea 

ideas 

284 

8 

Self- 

Sclf- 

•* 

18 

Jamas 

the Jamas 



cxisicnce 

cxistent 

182 

2 

this IS 

this is’ 

285 

11 

systama- 

systema- 

( 

6 

tarka 

IS tarka 



tised 

tised 

« 

7 

uhS 

tiha 


22 
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28 

such class 

such a 

287 

29 

potter 

potter 
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»9 

31 

‘implicit’ 
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32 
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183 

16 

impression 

impressions 

290 

4 

Sabda 

Sabda 

193 

1 

that 

what 

9» 

6 

Dhvmii 

Dhvani, 

m 

3 

VtsibiUy 

Visibility 

291 

23 

intendify 

identify 


29 

sound 

Sound 

292 

31 

proven 

Proven 

** 

30 

Knotviedge 

Knowablc 

296 

19 

jihma 

Jihma 

198 

10 

If 

if. 


25 

soft 

Soft 

200 
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logic 

logic, 

297 

11 

G 

Go 

214 
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thcrc-fore 

therefore 


18 

G words 

Go-words 

224 

17 

Hetero- 

Hetero- 

•> 

19 

*> 

9 * 



genous 

geneous 

»9 

22 

succesively 

successively 

228 

26 

knowlcdge- 

knowledge- 

301 

16 

thing 

thugs 



or-form 

of-form 

302 

27 

object 

Object 

230 

10 

but in 

in other 

303 

29 

exsence 

essence 



other words 

words 

307 

10 

way 

way 

238 

26 

potter 

Potter 

*♦ 

30 

Nagation 

Nation 

240 

19 

subsequent 

Subsequent 

310 

28 

son’ 

Son’ 

2& 

28 

Vimdha 

Viruddha 

311 
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99 

254 
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immediate- 

mediately 

312 
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the AbtiSva 

Abh&va 



ly 


, 

25 

somethmg- 

Somethmg- 

255 
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through 

though 
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of 

of- 

257 
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Antece- 

Antece- 

313 
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Fire- 

Fire- 



dent 

dent, 



existence 

essenoe' 

263 

25 

in 

IS 

314 

1-2 

-of-the- 

-of-onc- 

264 

25 

tapa 

tSpa 



absence- 


270 

23 

processes. 

processes 
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Paraspaiw- 




VIZ, 

315 
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23 

cow 

cow, — 
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Viruddha 20, 248, 249, 2S0, 252, 
253, 256, 262, 263, 264, 265, 376, 
381, 383, 437, 438, 464, 465, 466, 
467, 468, 469. 472 473, 483, 484, 
486, 552, 596, 614, 650 
Viruddha-karana 249 
Viniddha-kStananupaiabdhi 263 
Viruddha-kniya-anupalabdhi 263 
ViTuddha-kGiana-upalabdhi 251 
Viruddba-kiitya-upalabdbi 251 
Viiuddha-pur\acara 249 
Viruddha-puivacara>upalabdbi 252 
Viniddba-sabacara 249 
Viniddha-sahacara-hetu 265 
Viruddba-sahocara-upalabdhi 253 
ViTuddba-s^abha^a-anupalabdbi 264 
Viruddha-upalabdhi 232, 247, 249 
Viruddha-uttaracara 249 
Viniddha-uttaracaia-upabibdhi 253 
Viruddha-vyabbicori 483, 484 
Viniddha-\ 7 ripta-upalabdbi 250, 464 
Vl^uddba-^7apaka-anupalabdbl 264 
Vli 7 antaifi>a 97 
VisSnl 533 
Vi«aya 108 

Visesa 11. 296, 360, 389, 513, 529, 
571 

VKCsana279,551,552,566 
Visesana-bhava 386 
Visesanaikadesasiddha 445 
Visesanisiddha 441 
Vise<iya SSI, 552, 566 
Vise< 7 aikadesa$iddba 446 
Visnyasiddha 441 
Vianu 302 
Vis\a-vastu4 
Vu>va-vastunah 5 
VitarSga 617, 618, 625 
Viveka 39 

Viveka-khyati 38 39 
Vyabhicara 448, 450, 456 
Vyabbicuti 279, 410, 449, 487, 552, 
595 

Vyadhikarana 448, 449, 450 
Vyakti-sarvagata 360, 362 
VyaSjaka 290, 291 


Vyanjaka-bbeda 295 
Vyafijana-paiySya 513 
Vyapaka 254, 258, 261, 264, 374 
376, 378, 462 463 
Vyapaka-anupalabdhi 257, 262 
Vyapaka-viruddba-upalabdhi 254 
Vyapata 34. 239 
Vyapta 189, 249, 250, 464, 466 
VySpti 22, 182, 184, 188, 189, 190, 
191, 196, 198, 204, 205, 213, 217, 
244,267,269,425,479,493 
VySpti-jBana 267 

Vyapya 233. 243, 244, 255, 261, 462, 
463 

Vyapya-hetu 244 
Vya^aikadelasiddba 446, 459 
Vyartha-visesana 458 
VyaTtba-vi8e<;ana-bhfiva 444 
Vyartha-vifaesanaikadesfisiddba 447 
Vyartha-viaesya 71 , 458 
Vyartba-viaeaySsiddba 444 
VyusaSll 

Vyatuete 21, 239, 240, 242, 305, 392 

Vyatireka-vySpti 186 

Vyavahara 514, 524, 525, 533 

Vyfivaitanidna 312 

Vyavasaya 29, 31, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37 

Vyavasayt 178 

Vyavrtti 379, 413, 595 

Vyaya 395, 596 

Vyutpatti 331 

Y 

YajSadatta 269, 533, 560 
Yajnika 286, 288, 290, 291, 292, 293, 
294, 295, 296, 298 
Yaksa 96 • 

Yati 614 

Yauga 14, 24, 25, 71, 72, 73, 167, 168, 
193, 196, 197, 202, 298, 299, 300, 
359, 360, 361, 365, 366, 391, 394, 
395, 400, 401, 402, 406, 407, 464, 
587 

Yoga 599 
Yogi-pratyakaa 29 
Yogyata 303. 355 
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confidence, yet with caution This dissertation deserves 
careful reading by all serious students of Indian Philosophy 
It IS hoped that sooner or later the contribution of Indian 
systems to the present day thought is duly assessed by the 
study of such monographs The printing and get-up of the 
book are quite worthy of its contents" 

ft"of Vasudev S Agrawala, Hindu University, Banaras 

"This IS a very special field of scholastic dissertation 
requiring an intimate grasp of Indian dialectic method of 
discussion and arriving at the Truth, and it is very assuring 
to see that the author is thorou^ly at home in his field of 
study and original sources of medieval Indian Philosophy of 
the Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jam disciphnes Dr Padma- 
KAiiAH writes with great danty and compactness and appears 
to be extracting the cream of his sources He is a master of 
both the Eastern and Western Philosoifiiical doctrines between 
which useful compansons are instituted Of such a bnlhant 
and well-equipped scholar much more could have been 
obtained but it seems his life was cut short I am glad to see 
that his Research Dissertation completed for the Oxford 
University has now been suitably published by the Jam 
Sahitya Vikas Mandal ’ 

G G ViswANATHAN, Umveisity Librarian. U P Agricultural 
University (Distt Naimtal) 

“This valuable work on the philosophical concept of 
Jainism will prove to be a very valuable addition to the 
existing collection of books on various branches of Indian 
Philosophy in this University library” 

Dr J C Jain, m a , Ph d , Bombay 

“I shall certainly be pleased to recommend it to others* 

Dr Shiva Natu, m a , d fiui , Sbanti Niketan, W Bengal 

“The book has been \witten with a sound and profound 
scholarship, and 1 not only hope but also befaet'c that it will 
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Plof Faruwallner’s preface warraals at, as an excellent 
guide for an advanced study of Jainism for many years to 
come” 

12 Dr Walther Schubring, Hamburg 

“His comparative study about Jama Philosophy will no 
doubt be much appreciated and receive attention m many 
quarters” 



A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 

JAINA THEORIES OF 
REALITY AND KNOWLEDGE 

A Pqsthnmous irork of 

Dl y. J PADMARAJIAH, M a 45 Phil (Oxon), Mysot®, 

With a Preface by 

Dr Frau WALLNER, university of Vieama 
Ptiblished by 

Jaina Salittya Vikas Mandal, Bombay-54. 

Deiny 8 vo„ pp 16+424, Bombay 1963 
Puce Rs. ISf-. 

A thesis on which the author was awaided a 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the University of 
Oxford, in 1955 Although the work mainly of Jama 
Philosophy, it includes treatment of many other 
schools of Indian Philosophy, as well as consideration 
of Western Philosophical Theones where these have a 
beaiing on the subject of the thesis 

Select Opinions. 

1 Dr A N Upadhye, m a d Lot , Dean, Shivaji University, 
Kollidpur 

*Tt IS a substantial contribution towards out understand- 
' mg of Jama Philosophy in Western terminology” 

“The author justly claims that Jaimsm represents the 
most consistent form of realism m Indian metaphysics The 
presentation of details is well documented, often with rather 
longish foot-notes; and the author argues his case with 



secure its elevated place m the field of Jainology m India and 
abroad” 

6 Dr P S Jaini, ma,piiD, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, W C 

“It IS an excellent work complete in its bibliographical 
references and comprehensive in its treatment of a difficult topic 
hitherto much neglected in the West* I had the good fortune 
of personally knowing the late Dr Padmasajiah and am 
very happy that his work has at last been published in an 
admirable manner I have no doubt that this work will 
prove to he indispensable for students as well as scholars 
engaged in a comparative study of the Indian and Western 
Schools of Philosophy” 

7 ‘Bulletin of the Schools of Onental and Afiican Studies', 
University of London, London W C 

“The book represents an excellent advance in our under- 
standing of the inner logic of the Jama position” 

8 Dr F R Hamm, Hamburg 

“The world of Scholars certainly \m 11 congratulate >ou 
for the publication of this book” 

9. Dr K1 Bruhn, University, Hamburg 

“I have read with special interest his lucid discripiion of 
the doctrines of AnekSnta-Vada, SyadvSda and Nayavada’ 

10 S Takemura, Shimokyo-ku, Kyoto, Japan 

“I am quite willing to recommend it to those who are 
m search of a standard book on the Philosophical thoughts 
of Jainism” 

11 Prof N TsuJi, Japan Academy, Umversity of Tokyo, Japan 

“It IS a valuable contribution to the understanding of 
the Jam Philosophical thought and will doubtless sene, as 




